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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


Demosthenes’s Oration for the Crown ; Cicero’s description of 
the Crucifixion of Publius Gavius Cosanus; Lord Chatham’s 
Motion for Address to the Throne ; Burke on the Impeachment 
of Warren Hastings; Fox’s Rejection of Bonaparte’s Overtures 
for Peace ; Sheridan on the Trial of Warren Hastings; Pitt’s 
Address for Prosecution of the War in 1803 ; Lord Brougham 
on the Reform Bill of 1830; Patrick Henry on the Stamp Act; 
Clay’s Address on the Emancipation of South America; and Cal- 


_ houn’s Speech on the Loan Bill; are, I believe, universally con- 


sidered the most sparkling brilliants of Wisdom and Eloquence 
of those gifted orators. Against them all I place the Corner- 
stone Address at Bunker Hill; The Eulogy upon Adams and 
Jefferson; The Reply to Hayne, and the Argument in the 
Girard Will Case by the American Statesman Daniel Webster, 
as justly entitling him to the highest rank among the world’s 


great orators. 
C. L. B. 
Curicaco, £2), 1886, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


_ DanteL WEBSTER was born at Salisbury N. H., Jan 18, 1782. 
and died Oct. 24, 1852, at Marshfield, Mass. He was the. 
second son of Ebenezer Webster and of his second wife, Abigail 
Eastman, from whom he derived most of his early education. 

While at Phillips Exeter Academy, where he went in 1796, he 
gave promise of future renown, but never had the courage to 
make a declamation. In the Autumn of 1797 he entered Dart- 
mouth College, where he read widely—partly supporting himself, 
as well as aiding his elder brother. In 1801 he graduated, and 
at once entered the law office of Thos. W. Thompson, who was 
afterwards Congressman and U. S. Senator. 

From the New-year 1802 to following September he was prin- 
cipal of Fryeburg Academy, Maine ; having asalary of $350. per 
year; which income he augmented by copying for the Register 
of Deeds. In 1804 he entered the office of Christopher Gore— 
afterward Governor of Massachusetts, and U. S. Senator—to 
finish his legal studies. He was admitted to the bar of the court 
of Common Pleas, in the spring of 1805, and practiced fora 
year, Hs was admitted to the Superior Court of New Hamp- 
shire in 1806, and established himself at Portsmouth. At this 
time party spirit was high, and Mr. Webster, who had inherited 
the principles of the Federal party, advocated them on public oc- 
casions, but did not seriously embark in politics until some years 
later. 

At the declaration of war in 1812, he had attained a comman¢- , 
ing reputation and was elected to Congress: he took his seat at 
special session of May 1813, and was placed on the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs soon after he moved a series of resolution 
on the repeal of the Berlin and Milan decrees, and delivered his 
maiden speech on that subject, June 10, 1313. His subsequent 
speeches on the Increase of the Navy gave him a position in the 
first rank of debaters. He maintained friendly relations on both 
sides of the House, and obtained the respect of those deeply op- 
posed to him in a political way. He was re-elected to Congress 
in 1814. In 1816 he introduced an important resolution requir- 
ing all payments to the Treasury to be made in specie or its 
equivalents, and thus restored the depreciated currency of the 


country. 
At the close of the session in 1816 Mr. Webster removed to 
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Boston, where he resided the remainder of his life, with the ex- 
ception of time spent officially in Washington. : 

The Dartmouth College Case established his reputation at 
the Supreme Court of the U. S. and he was afterward retained 
in almost every important case argued at Washington. Among 
these were the Gibbons and Ogden cases (the great steamer 


monopoly case); the case of Ogden and Saunders, (State insol- 


vent laws); the Charles River Bridge case ; the Alabama Bank 
case; the validity of Mr. Girard’s Will; the Rhode Island 
Charter case; and the Great India-rubber case, which he 
argued the last year of his life. In the trials of Goodridge and 
the great cause célébre of Knapp, Mr. Webster’s skill as a crimi- 
nal lawyer has never been surpassed. . 

In 1820 he was a member of the Massachusetts Convention 
to revise the Constitution of the State after the separation of 
Maine. 

In the spring of 1839 Mr. Webster made a hasty tour in Scot- 
land, England, and France, and upon his return, his name was 
prominently brought forward as candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency, with Harrison, but it not being deemed advisable that 
the two officials should be from the same section of the Union, 
Mr. Webster withdrew his name, and Mr. Tyler’s was substi- 
tuted. Mr. Harrison, upon his election, offered to Mr. Webster 
his choice of the cabinet places; and it was finally decided that 
he should take charge of the Department of State. 

Mr. Webster retired from the Tyler administration in the 
spring of 1843 ; and while it continued, remained in private life, 

‘for the first time in twenty years, much occupied with his pro- 
fessional duties. 

In the re-organization of the cabinet by Mr. Fillmore, after 
President Taylor’s death in 1850, Mr. Webster was again called 
to the Department of State. 

The few closing months of his life was spent at Marshfield, 
Massachusetts, and the last public business in which he was 
engaged, was the matter of the American Fisheries off the coast 
of the British Provinces. Aware of his failing health, which 
prevented prompt discharges of his duties he tendered his res- 
ignation, which was. declined by the President. 

Mr. Webster was of commanding and imposing person. He 
had a very large head, with great expressive eyes. His voice 
was deep, and powerful; his action, if not altogether graceful, 
was well timed and effective. He was fond of field sports, espe- 
cially of fishing, and was an excellent shot. He was social, with 
almost unequalled conversational powers, and a regular attend- 
ant at public worship. 
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Mr. Webster early in life married Grace Fletcher of New 
Haven, and had four children. Charles, Julia, Edward, and 
Fletcher. Upon the death of his first wife, he married in 1829 
Caroline Bayard Le Roy of New York. 

Several editions of his works were published during his life- 
time. Two volumes of his Private Correspondence were published 
in 1858 by his son, and his biography has been written by Geo. 
Ticknor Curtis of New. York. Reference is also given to Daniel 
Webster and his Contemporaries by Charles W. March of New 


York. 
The most important speeches, debates, and letters of Daniel 


Webster, with subjects, dates, and place of delivery are as fol- 


lows :— 
PUBLIC SPEECHES AND DEBATES. 


- Dec. 22, 1820, 
- June 17, 1835. 
- August 2, 1826. 
- April 3, 1825. 
- June 5, 1828. 
- Nov. 12, 1828. 
- March 10, 13831. 
- Feb. 22, 1832. 
- Oct. 12, 1832. 
- June, 1833. 
- July 8, 1833. 

» - August 25, 1835. 
- Oct. 12, 1835. 

* - March Is, 1837. 
- May 17, 1837. 
- June 1, 1837. 


The First Settlement of New England—At Plymouth 
The Bunker Hill Monument,—At Bunker Hill - 
Adams and Jefferson,—At Boston -~— - - 
The Election of 1825,—At Boston - 2: We 
Dinner at Faneuil Hall,—At the Hall el ee 
Boston Mechanical Institute,—Before the Institute 
Public Dinner at New York - - - 
The Character of Washington,—At Washington 
National Republican Convention at Worcester - 
Reception at Buffalo - - - - - 
Reception at Pittsburg  - 
Reception at Bangor -— - 
Presentation of a Vase : 
Reception at New York - 
Reception at Wheeling - 


Reception at Madison ~ 

Public Dinner at Faneuil Hall - - July 24, 1838. 

Royal Agricultural Society,—At Oxford - July 18, 1839. 
- Jan. 13, 1840. 


The Agriculture of England,—At Boston 
Mass Meeting at Saratoga-  — - 

Whig Principles and Purposes - 
Speech in Wall Street = - 
Whig Convention at Richmond - 
Remarks to the Ladies of Richmond 
Reception at Boston - - - 
The Northeastern Boundary - 
Convention at Andover - — - 
The Landing at Plymouth- —— - 
Mass Meeting at Albany - — - 
Whig Convention at Phlladelphia 
Convention at Valley Forge = - 
Mr. Justice Story - - - 
Public Dinner at Philadelphia - 
Southern Dour - - - - 
Opening of the Northern Railroad 
Speech at Marshfield - - - 
Speech in Faneuil Hall previous to tl 
Jeremiah Mason - = - , 
Festival of the Sons of New Hampshire -.-- + 


- August 19, 1840, 
- Sept. 10, 1840. 
- Sept. 28, 1840. 
- Oct. 5, 1840. 
- Oct. 5, 1840. 
Sept. 30, 1842. 
April’ 15, 1843. 
Nov. 9, 1843. 
Dec. 22, 1843; 
Aug. 27, 1844. 
- Oct. 1, 1844. 

- Oct. 3, 1844. 

- Sept. 12, 1845. 
- Dec. 2, 1846. 
- May 10, 1847. 
- Nov. 17, 1847. 
- - Sept. 1, 1848. 
ne election of 1848 - Oct. 24, 1548. 
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- Dec. 22, 1850. © 
- May. 21, 1851. 
- May 28, 1851. 
- July 4, 1851. 

- Dec. 4, 1820. 

- Dec. 15, 1820. 
- Dec. 30, 1820. 
- Jan. 2, 1815. 

- April 26, 1816, 
- Jan. 19, 1824. 
- April 2, 1824. 
- Jan. 2, 1824. 

- April 14, 1826. 
- April 25, 1828. 


Pilgrim Festival at New York - - 
Visit to Buffalo in 185t.- 

Speech to the Young Men of Albany - 
The Addition to the Capitol - - 
Qualifications for Office - - - 
Basis of the Senate - - -  - 
Independence of the Judiciary - - 
Bank of the U. S.,—House of Rep. - 
The Legal Currency,—House of Rep. 
The Revolution in Greece - ~ 
The Tariff,—House of Rep. - 
The Judiciary,—House of Rep. - 
The Panama Mission - - 
Revolutionary Officers, U.S. Senate - - 


econd Speech on the Tariff, —U.S. Senate - - May 9, 1828. 

irst Speech on Foot’s Resolution,—U. S. Senate - - Jan. 20, 1830. 
Second Speech on Foot’s Resolution,—U. S, Senate - - Jan. 26, 27, 1830. 

ast Remarks on Foot’s Resolution,—U. S. Senate - - Jan, 27, 1830. 
The Nomination of Mr. Van Burenas Minister to England 

—U.S.Senate -  - - -  - Jan. 24, 1832. 
The Apportionment of Representation,—U, S. Senate - April 5, 1832. 
Bank of the U..S.,—U.S. Senate - -  - May 25, 1832. 
Further Remarks on Bank of the U.S. = S. Senate - May 28, 1832. 
The Presidential Veto of the U. S. Bank Bill - = - July 11, 1832. 
The Constitution not a Compact between Sovereign 

States,—U. S. Senate - -  - Feb. 16, 1833- 
The Removal of the Deeese anda National Bank y—U.S. 

Senate = = - - - - - Session 1833-34. 
Removal of the Deposits, —U. oe Senate - — - - - 
Report of the Removal of Deposits,—U.S. Senate - - Feb. 5, 1834. 
The Continuance of the Bank Charter,—U. S. Senate - March 18, 1834. 
The Presidential Protest,—U. S. Senate - - - - May 7, 1834. 
The Post-Office, U. S. Senate - - - - - June 27, 1834. 
French Spoliation prior to 1800,—U. S. Senate - - Jan. 12, 1835. 
The Appointing and Removing Power,—U. S. Senate - Feb. 16, 1835. 
The Regulation of the Deposits—U. S. Senate - ~ - Feb. 26, 1835. 
On the Loss of the Fortification Bill in1835 - -  - Jan. 14, 1836. 
Slavery and the Slave Trade in the District of Columbia— 

U.S. Senate - - = = = = March 16, 1836. 
The Deposit Banks—U. S, Senate - - - March 17, 1836. 
Payments for Public Lands in = and Silver—U. Sy 

Senate - -. - - = April 23,1836, 

The Louisville Canal--U. S. Senate =o 6 Shy = - May 25, 1836. 
Distribution of the Surplus Revenue—U. S. Senate - - May 31, 1836. 
The Specie Circular—U. S, Senate - - - = Dec. 23, 1536: 
Protest against the Expunging Resoueaes S. Senate - Jan. 16, 1837. 
A National Bank—U. S. Senate - - - - Feb. 8, 1837. 
The Madison Papers—U. S. Senate - - - - - Feb. 20, 1837. 
Reduction of Duty on Coal—U. S. Senate - - - Feb. 24, 1837. 
Payment of the Fourth Instalment of the Surplus Revenue 

—U.S. Senate - - = - - - - - Sept. 14, 1837. 
The Currency—U. S. Senate -  - - = Sept. 28, 1837. 
Slavery in the District of Columbia—U. S. Senate - = Jan. 10, 1838. 
The Commonwealth Bank, Boston—U. §. Senate -  - Jan. 17, 1838. 


The Right of Pre-emption ‘to Actual Settlers on the Public 
a Lands—U. S.Senate- - - - - - = Jan. 28, 1838. 
The Sub-Treasury—U. S. Senate - - - - « Jan. 31, 1838. 
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Second Speech on the Sub-Treasury—U. S. Senate- = March 12, 1838. 


Reply to Mr. Calhoun—U. S. Senate - - March 22, 1838. 
Graduation of the Price of Public Lands—U. S. Senate - Jan. 14, 1839. 
General Effects of Protection-—-U. S. Senate - - + March 3, 1839. 
The Treasury-Note Bill—U. S. Senate - - - ~ March 30, 1840. 
A Uniform System of Bankruptcy—U. S. Senate _- - May 18, 1840. 
Second Speech on System of Bankruptcy—U. =i Senate - June 5, "1840. 
State of the Finances in 1840 - -~ - -  - Dec. 16-17, 1840. 
The Admission of Texas - - - - - - = Dec. 22, 1845. 
Oregon—U.S. Senate - - - = - -  - Dec, 15, 1845. 
Oregon—U. S. Senate ~ = == = + = = Feb..26, 1846. 


Oregon—U. S. Senate - - March 30, 1846. 
Defence of the ag of Washington—U. 2 Senate - April 6-7, 1846. 
Organization of the Volunteer Force—U.S. Senate - = - _ June 24, 1846. 
The Tariff—U. S. Senate- - - - 
The Tariff—U. S. Senate- - — - 
The Sub-Treasury—U. S. Senate - 
The Mexican War—U. S. Senate - 
The Ten Regiment Bill—U. S. Senate - 
Objects of the Mexican War—U. S. Senate 
Exclusion of Slavery from the Territories—U. 
The Panama Railroad—U. S. Senate - 
The Constitution and the Union—U. S. Senate 
Tribute to Mr. Calhoun—U. S. Senate - 
Tribute to Mr. Elmore—U. S. Senate - 
Fugitive Slave Bill—U. S. Senate - - 
The Boundaries of Texas—U. S. Senate - - June 13, 1850. 
The Compromise Bill—U. S. Senate - -  - June 17, 1850. 
California Public Lands and Boundaries—U. S. Senate - June 27, 1850. 
Last Illness and Death of President Taylor—U. S. Senate July 9-10, 1850. 
The Compromise Measures—U. S. Senate - - = July 17, 1850. 


- - July 25-27, 1846. 
-  - July 28, 1846. 
~ - August 1, 1846. 


i} phtcr ge! 


- March 1, 1847. 
- March 17, 1848. 
- - March 23, 1848. 
. Senate - Aug. 12, 1848. 
- = Jan. 31, 1849. 
~ - March 7, 1850. 
- - a I, 1850, 
~ May 30, 1850. 
-  - ~ June 3, 1850. 


OP ante te ay 


LEGAL ARGUMENTS AND SPEECHES TO THE JURY. 


Defence of the Kennistons—Court of Mass. - - April, 1817. 
The Dartmouth College Case—Supreme Court , - March to, 1818. 
Defence of Judge Prescott—Senate of Mass. - - April 24, 1821. 
The Case of Gibbons and Ogden—Supreme Court - February, 1824. 
The Case of Ogden and Saunders—Supreme eur - January, 1827. 


The Murder of Capt. Jos. White - = - - April, 1830. 
Bank of the U. S. against Wm. Primrose - - - Feb. 9, 1839. 
The Christian Ministry and the Rompe Instruction of 

the Young—Supreme Court - - _- Feb. 20, 1844. 
The Providence R. R. Co. against oity of Boston—Su- 

preme Court of Mass. - - - April 3, 1844. 


The Rhode Island Government—Supreme Court of U.S. Jan. 27, 1848. 


DIPLOMATIC AND OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


The Case of Alex. McLeod, 1841. 
Treaty of Washington of 1842: 
The Northeastern Boundary. 
: Suppression of the Slave-Trade. 
Correspondence with Lord Ashburton : 
Inviolability of National Territory—Case of the “ Caroline. 
Maritime Rights—Case of the ‘‘ Creole” Impressment. 
The Right of Search: 
Mr. W. to the President of the U.S. » Feb. 26; 1843. 
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Mr. W. to Mr. Everett, March 28, 1843. 
Mr. W. to General Cass, April 5, 1842. 

The Treaty of Washington : ; 
Letters to General Cass on the Treaty of Washington, 1842. 
Relations with Spain—Schooner “‘ Auristad.”” 

Sound Dues at Elsinore, and the German Zoll-Verein. 
Treaty with Portugal, 1842. 
Relations with Mexico : 
American Citizens Captured at Santa Fé. 
Independence of Texas. 
Capture of Montery. 
China and the Sandwich Islands: 
Intercourse with China. 
Independence of the Sandwich Islands. 

Correspondence with the Chevalier Hulsemann: 
Excesses Committed at New Orleans, 1851. 
The Lopez Expedition, 1851. 

The Case of Thrasher, 1851. 


MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS. 


Imprisonment for Debt,—To Rev. Louis Dwight—May 2, 1830. 

Slavery,—To John Bolton of Georgia—May 17, 1833. 

Power of the States Contract Loans,—To Messrs. Baring Bros.—October 
16, 1839. 

icons with England,—To the Duke of Rutland—November 16, 1839. 

Laborers on the Public Works,—To Messrs. Clarke, Murphy and Gar- 
land—March 27, 1841. 5 

To His Political Friends in New Hampshire,—January 3, 1844. 

Reply to the Boston Address,—April 9, 1850. 

Slavery in New Mexico,—To Hon. Hugh N. Smith—April, 1850. - 

Toa Former Political Opponent,—Hon, Isaac Hill—April 20, 1850. 

To Citizens of Newburyport, Mass.,—May 15, 1850. 

To Citizens of Medford, Mass.,—June 3, eo 

Celebration of the 17th of June,—To G. W. Warren, of Bunker Hill 
Com.—June 13, 1850. 

To Citizens on the Kennebec River,—June 17, 1850. 

To His New Hampshire Neighbors,—September 21, 1850. 

Union Meeting at Castle Garden,—To Messrs. Lathrop and others, New 
York—October 28, 1850. 

To Citizens of Staunton, Virginia—November 23, 1850. 

To Citizens of Westchester, Nv. Y.—January 27, 1851. 

The Birthday of Washington,—To New York Committee for Celebrating 
the Day-February 20, 1851. 

Release of the Pangarisn Refugees,—To George Marsh, etc., Constanti- 
nople—February 28, 1851. 

Invitation to how York,—Answer to Invitation signed by more than Five 
Thousand Citizens of New York, ‘‘ Friends of the Union, without Distinc- 
tion of Party,’’—May 9, 1851. 

To His Cape Cod Friends,—July 13, 1851. 

2 poets to Georgia,—To Mark A. Cooper, of Macon, Georgia, October 
, 1851. 


Monument to Isaac Davis,—To J. fT. Woodbury, Chairman of Committee . 


of Arrangements for the Celebration at Acton, Mass.—October 15, 1851. 


THE WISDOM AND ELOQUENCE 


OF 


DANIEL» W-EBSTER., 


FIRST SETTLEMENT OF NEW ENGLAND. 
[A Discourse delivered at Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1820.] 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS, COMMEMORATION OF.—Let us re- 
joice that we behold this day. Let us be thankful that we have 
lived to see the bright and happy breaking of the auspicious 
morn which commences the third century of the history of New 
England. Auspicious, indeed—bringing a happiness beyond the 
common allotment of Providence to men—full of present joy, 
and gilding with bright beams the prospect of futurity, is the 
dawn that awakens us to the commemoration of the landing of 
the Pilgrims. 

Our ANCESTORS, ASSOCIATION WITH.—We live in the past by 
a knowledge of its history; and in the future by hope and antici- 
pation. By ascending to an association with our ancestors ; by 
contemplating their example and studying their character; by 
partaking their sentiments, and imbibing their spirit; by accom- 
panying them in their toils, by sympathizing in their sufferings, 
and rejoicing in their successes and their triumphs, we seem 
to belong to their age, and to mingle our own existence with 
theirs. We become their contemporaries, live the lives which 
they lived, endure what they endured, and partake in the rewards 
which they enjoyed. And in like manner, by running along the 
line of future time, by contemplating the probable fortunes of 
those who are coming after us, by attempting something which 
may promote their happiness, and leave some not dishonorable 
memorial of ourselves for their regard, when we shall sleep with 
the fathers, we protract our own earthly being, and seem to 
crowd whatever is future, as well as what is past, into the narrow 
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compass of our earthly existence. As it is not a vain and false, 
but an exalted and religious imagination, which leads us to raise 
our thoughts from the orb, which, amidst the universe of worlds, 
the Creator has given us to inhabit, and to send them with some- 
thing of the feeling which nature prompts, and teaches to be 
proper among children of the same Eternal Parent, to the con- 
templation of the myriads of fellow-beings, with which his good- 
ness has peopled the infinite of space; so neither is it false or 
vain to consider ourselves as interested and connected with our 
whole race, through alltime; allied to our ancestors ; allied to our 
posterity ; closely compacted on all sides with others; ourselves 
being but links in the great chain of being, which begins with 
the origin of our race, runs onward through its successive gener- 
ations, binding together the past, the present, and the future, 
and terminating at last, with the consummation of all things 
earthly at the throne of God. 

ANCESTRY, REGARD FOR.—There may be, and there often is, 


indeed, a regard for ancestry, which nourishes only a weak” 


pride ; as there is also a care for posterity, which only disguises 
an habitual avarice, or hides the workings of a low and grovel- 
ling vanity. But there is also a moral and philosophical respect 
for our ancestors, which elevates the character and improves the 
heart. Next to the sense of religious duty and moral feeling, I 
hardly know what should bear with stronger obligation on a 
liberal and enlightened mind, than a consciousness of alliance 
with excellence which is departed; and a consciousness, too, 
that in its acts and conduct, and even in its sentiments and 
thoughts, it may be actively operating on the happiness of those 
who come after it. Poetry is found to have few stronger con- 
ceptions, by which it would affect or overwhelm the mind, than 
those in which it presents the moving and speaking image of the 
departed dead to the senses of the living, This belongs to 
poetry, only because it is congenial to our nature. Poetry is, in 
this respect, but the hand-maid of true philosophy and morality ; 
it deals with us as human beings, naturally reverencing those 
whose visible connection with this state of existence is severed, 
and who may yet exercise we know not what sympathy with 
ourselves ; and when it carries us forward, also, and shows us 
the long continued result of all the good we do, in the prosperity 
of those who follow us, till it bears us from ourselves, and 
absorbs us in an intense interest for what shall happen to the 
generations after us, it speaks only in the language of our 
nature, and affects us with sentiments which belong to us as 
human beings. 


PILGRIM FaTHERS, HomacE ror.—We have come to this Rock 
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to record here our homage for our Pilgrim Fathers; our sym- 
pathy in their sufferings; our gratitude for their labors; our ad- 
miration of their virtues; our veneration for their piety; and 
our attachment to those principles of civil and religious liberty, 
which they encountered the dangers of the ocean, the storm, of 
heaven, the violence of savages, disease, exile, and famine, to 
enjoy and to establish. And we would leave here, also, for the 
generations which are rising up rapidly to fill our places, some 
proof that we have endeavored to transmit the great inheritance 
unimpaired ; that in our estimate of public principles and private 
virtue, in our veneration of religion and piety, in our devotion 
to civil and religious liberty, in our regard for whatever ad- 
vances human knowledge or improves human happiness, we are 
not altogether unworthy of our origin. 

There is a local feeling connected with this occasion, too 
strong to be resisted ; asort of genius of the place, which inspires 
and awes us. We feel that we are on the spot where the first 
scene of our history was laid; where the hearths and altars of 
New England were first placed ; where Christianity, and civiliza- 
tion, and letters made their first lodgment, in a vast extent of 
country, covered with a wilderness, and peopled by roving bar- 
barians. We are here, at the season of the year at which the 
event took place. The imagination irresistibly and rapidly 
draws around us the principal features and the leading char- 
acters in the original scene. We cast our eyes abroad on the 
ocean, and we-see where the little bark, with the interesting 
group upon its deck, made its slow progress to the shore. We 
look around us, and behold the hills and promontories where 
the anxious eyes of our fathers first saw the places of habitation 
and of rest. We feel the cold which benumbed, and listen to 
the winds which pierced them. Beneath us is the Rock, on 
which New England received the feet of the Pilgrims. We 
seem even to behold them, as they struggle with the elements, 
and, with toilsome efforts, gain the shore. We listen to the 
chiefs in council ; we see the unexampled exhibition of female 
fortitude and resignation; we hear the whisperings of youthful 
impatience, and we see, what a painter of our own has also 
represented by his pencil, chilled and shivering childhood, 
houseless, but for a mother’s arms, couchless, but for a mother’s 
breast, till our own blood almost freezes. The mild dignity of 
Carver and of Bradford; the decisive and soldierlike air and 
manner of Standish; the devout Brewster; the enterprising 
Allerton; the general firmness and thoughtfulness of the 
whole band ; their conscious joy for dangers escaped ; their deep 
solicitude about dangers to come; their trust in Heaven; their 
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high religious faith, full of confidence and anticipation ; all of 
these seem to belong to this place, and to be present upon this 
occasion, to fill us with reverence and admiration. 

ENTERPRISES, CHECKING CURRENT OF Events.—There are 
enterprises, military as well as civil, which sometimes check the 
current of events, give a new turn to human affairs, and transmit 
their consequences through ages. We see their importance in 
their results, and call them great, because great things follow. 
There have been battles which have fixed the fate of nations. 
These come down to us in history with a solid and permanent 
interest, not created by a display of glittering armor, the rush of 
adverse battalions, the sinking and rising of pennons, the flight, 
the pursuit, and the victory ; but by their effect in advancing or 
retarding human knowledge, in overthrowing or establishing 
despotism, in extending or destroying human happiness. When 
the traveller pauses on the plain of Marathon, what are the 
emotions which most strongly agitate his breast? What is that 
glorious recollection, which thrills through his frame, and suf- 
fuses his eyes? Not, I imagine, that Grecian skill and Grecian 
valor were here most signally displayed; but that Greece her- 
self was saved. It is because to:this spot, and to the event 
which has rendered it immortal, he refers all the succeeding 
glories of the republic. It is because, if that day had gone 
otherwise, Greece had perished. It is because he perceives that 
her philosophers and orators, her poets and painters, her sculp- 
tors and architects, her governments and free inStitutions, point 
backward to Marathon, and that their future existence seems to 
have been suspended on the contingency, whether the Persian 
or the Grecian banner should wave victorious in the beams of 
that day’s setting sun. And, as his imagination kindles at the 
retrospect, he is transported back to the interesting moment ; he 
counts the fearful odds of the contending hosts ; his interest for 
the result overwhelms him; he trembles, as if it were still uncer- 
tain, and seems to doubt whether he may consider Socrates and 
Plato, Demosthenes, Sophocles, and Phidias, as secure, yet, to 
himself and to the world. 

RELIGION THE MOTIVE OF THE First SETTLERS.—Of the motives 
which influenced the first settlers to a voluntary exile, induced 
them to relinquish their native country, and to seek an asylum 
in this then unexplored wilderness, the first and principal, no 
doubt, were connected with religion. They sought to enjoy a 
higher degree of religious freedom, and what they esteemed a 
purer form of religious worship, than was allowed to their choice, 
or presented to their imitation, in the Old World. The love of 
religious liberty is a stronger sentiment, when fully excited, than 
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an attachment to civil or political freedom, That freedom which 
the conscience demands, and which men feel bound by their 
hope of salvation to contend for, can hardly fail to be attained. 
Conscience, in the cause of religion and the worship of the Deity, 
prepares the mind to act and to suffer beyond almost all other 
causes. It sometimes gives an impulse so irresistible, that no 
fetters of power or of opinion can withstand it. History in- 
structs us that this love of religious liberty, a compound senti- 
ment in the breast of man, made up of the clearest sense of 
right and the highest conviction of duty, is able to look the 
sternest despotism in the face, and, with means apparently most 
inadequate, to shake principalities and powers. There is a bold- 
ness, a spirit of daring, in religious reformers, not to be measured 
by the general rules which control men’s purposes and actions. 
If the hand of power be laid upon it, this only seems to augment 
its force and its elasticity, and to cause its action to be more 
formidable and violent. Human invention has devised nothing, 
human power has compassed nothing, that can forcibly restrain 
it, when it breaks forth. Nothing can stop it, but to give way 
to it ; nothing can check it, but indulgence. It loses its power 
only when it has gained its object. The principle of toleration, 
to which the world has come so slowly, is at once the most just 
and the most wise of all principles. Even when religious feel- 
ing takes a character of extravagance and enthusiasm, and seems 
to threaten the order of society and shake the columns of the 
social edifice, its principal danger is in its restraint. If it be 
allowed indulgence and expansion, like the elemental fires, it 
only agitates, and perhaps purifies, the atmosphere ; while its 
efforts to throw off restraint would burst the world asunder. 
PouiticaL SCIENCE AMONG THE GREEKS.—Political science 
among the Greeks seems never to have extended to the comprehen- 
sion of a system, which should be adequate to the government of a 
great nation upon principles of liberty. They were accustomed 
only to the contemplation of small republics, and were Jed to con- 
sider an augmented population as incompatible with free institu- 
tions. The desire of a remedy for this supposed evil, and the wish 
to establish marts for trade, led the governments often to under- 
take the establishment of colonies as an affair of state expediency. 
Colonization and commerce, indeed, would naturally become 
objects of interest to an ingenious and enterprising people, 
inhabiting a territory closely circumscribed in its limits, and in 
no small part mountainous and sterile ; while the islands of the 
adjacent seas, and the promontories and coasts of the neighbor- 
ing continents, by their mere proximity, strongly solicited the 
excited spirit of emigration. Such was this proximity, in many 
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instances, that the new settlements appeared rather to be the 
mere extension of population over contiguous territory, than the 
establishment of distant colonies. In proportion as they were 
near to the parent state, they would be under its authority, and 
partake of its fortunes. ; 

SETTLEMENTS OF THIS COUNTRY, COMPARED TO ROMAN COLO- 
NIZATION.—Roman colonization resembled, far less than that of 
the Greeks, the original settlements of this country. Power and 
dominion were the objects’ of Rome, even in her colonial es- 
tablishments. Her whole exterior aspect was for centuries 
- hostile and terrific. She grasped at dominion, from India to 
Britain, and her measures of colonization partook of the character 
of her general system. Her policy was military, because her 
objects were power, ascendency, and subjugation. Detachments 
of emigrants from Rome incorporated themselves with, and 
governed, the original inhabitants of conquered countries. She 
sent citizens where she had first sent soldiers; her law followed 
her sword. Her colonies were a sort of military establishment ; 
so many advanced posts in the career of her dominion, A gover- 


nor from Rome ruled the new colony with absolute sway, and often - 


with unbounded rapacity. In Sicily, in Gaul, in Spain, and in Asia 
the power of Rome prevailed, not nominally only, but really and 
effectually. Those who immediately exercised it were Roman ; 
the tone and tendency of its administration, Roman. Rome her- 
self continued to be the heart and centre of the great system 
which she had established. Extortion and rapacity, finding 
a wide and often rich field of action in the provinces, looked 
nevertheless to the banks of the Tiber, as the scene in which 
their ill-gotten treasures should be displayed ; or, if a spirit of 
more honest acquisition prevailed, the object, nevertheless, was 
ultimate enjoyment in Rome itself. If our own history and our 
own times did not sufficiently expose the inherent and incurable 
evils of provincial government, we might see them portrayed, to 
our amazement, in the desolated and ruined provinces of the 
Roman empire. 

Pivcrims aT HomME 1N THEIR CounTRY.—The morning that 
beamed on the first night of their repose saw the Pilgrims al- 
ready at home in their country. There were political institutions, 
and civil liberty, and religious worship. Poetry has fancied 
nothing, in the wanderings of heroes, so distinct and characteris- 
tic. Here was man, indeed, unprotected, and unprovided for, 
on the shore of a rude and fearful wilderness ; but it was politic, 
intelligent, and educated man. Everything was civilized but 
the physical world. Institutions, containing in substance all 
that ages had done for human government, were organized in a 
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forest. Cultivated mind was to act on uncultivated nature ; and 
more than all, a government and a country were to commence, 
with the very first foundations laid under the divine light of the 
Christian religion. Happy auspices of a happy futurity! Who ° 
would wish that his country’s existence had otherwise begun? 
Who would desire the power of going back to the ages of fable ? 
Who would wish for an origin obscured in the darkness of 
antiquity? Who would wish for other emblazoning of his 
country’s heraldry, or other ornaments of her genealogy, than to 
be able to say, that her first existence was with intelligence, 
her first breath the inspiration of liberty, her first principle the 
truth of divine religion? 

PROGRESS DURING THE First Century.—When the first cen- 
tury closed, the progress of the country appeared to have been 
considerable ; notwithstanding that, in comparison with its sub- 
sequent advancement, it now seems otherwise. A broad and 
lasting foundation had been laid; excellent institutions had 
been established ; many of the prejudices of former times had 
been removed ; a more liberal and catholic spirit on subjects of 
religious concern had begun to extend itself, and many things 
conspired to give promise of increasing future prosperity. Great 
men had arisen in public life, and the liberal professions. The 
Mathers, father and son, were then sinking low in the western 
horizon ; Leverett, the learned, the accomplished, the excellent 
Leverett, was about to withdraw his brilliant and useful light. 
In Pemberton great hopes had been suddenly extinguished, but 
Prince and Colman were in our sky; and along the east had 
begun to flash the crepuscular light of a great luminary which 
was about to appear, and which was to stamp the age with his 
own name, as the age of Franklin. 

REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE.—In New England the war of the 
Revolution commenced. I address those who remember the 
memorable 19th of April, 1775; who shortly after saw the burn- 
ing spires of Charlestown; who beheld the deeds of Prescott, 
and heard the voice of Putnam amidst the storm of war, and saw 
the generous Warren fall, the first distinguished victim in the 
cause of liberty. It would be superfluous to say, that no portion 
of the country did more than the States of New England to bring 
the Revolutionary struggle to a successful issue. It is scarcely 
less to her credit, that she saw early the necessity of a closer 
union of the States, and gave an efficient and indispensable aid 
to the establishment and organization of the federal government. 

REPUBLICAN ForM OF GOVERNMENT.—A republican form of 
government rests not more on political constitutions, than on 
those laws which regulate the descent and transmission of prop- 
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erty. Governments like ours could not have been maintained, 
where property was holden according to the principles of the 
feudal system ; nor, on the other hand, could the feudal constitu- 
tion possibly exist with us. Our New England ancestors brought 
hither no great capitals from Europe; and if they had, there 
was. nothing productive in which they could have been invested. 
They left behind them the whole feudal policy of the other con- 
tinent. They broke away at once from the system of military 
service established in the Dark Ages, and which continues, 
down even to the present time, more or less to affect the condi- 


tion of property all over Europe. They came to a new country. . 


There were, as yet, no lands yielding rent, and no tenants ren- 
dering service. The whole soil was unreclaimed from barbar- 
ism. They were themselves, either from their original condition, 
or from the necessity of their common interest, nearly on a gen- 
eral level in respect to property. Their situation demanded a 
parcelling out and division of the lands, and it may be fairly said, 
that this necessary act fixed the future frame and form of their 
government, The character of their political institutions was de- 


termined by the fundamental laws respecting property. The- 


laws rendered estates divisible among sons and daughters. The 
right of primogeniture, at first limited and curtailed, was after- 
wards abolished. ‘The property was all freehold. ‘The entail- 
ment of estates, long trusts, and the other processes for fetter- 
ing and tying up inheritances, were not applicable to the condi- 
tion of society, and seldom made use of. On the contrary, alien- 
ation of the land was every way facilitated, even to the subject- 
ing of it to every species of debt. The establishment of public 
registries, and the simplicity of our forms of conveyance, have 
greatly facilitated the change of real estate from one proprietor 
to another, The consequence of all these causes has been, a 
great subdivision of the soil, and a great equality of condition ; 
the true basis, most certainly, of a popular government. “ If 


the people,” says Harrington, “hold three parts in four of the - 


territory, it is plain there can neither be any single person nor 
nobility able to dispute the government with them ; in this case, 
therefore, except force be interposed, they govern themselves.” 
ANCESTORS’ GOVERNMENT, HOW EsTaBLISHED.—Our ancestors 
established their system of government, on morality and relig- 
ious sentiment. Moral habits, they believed, cannot safely be 
trusted on any other foundation than religious principle, nor any 
government be secure which is not supported by moral habits. 
Living under the heavenly light of revelation, they hoped to find 
all the social dispositions, all the duties which men owe to each 
other and to society, enforced and performed, Whatever makes 
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men good Christians, makes them good citizens. Our fathers 
came here to enjoy their religion free and unmolested ; and, at 
the end of two centuries, there is nothing upon which wé can 
pronounce more confidently, nothing of which we can express a 
more deep and earnest conviction, than of the inestimable im- 
portance of that.religion to man, both in regard to this life and 
that which is to come. 

If the blessings of our political and social condition have not 
been too highly estimated, we cannot well over-rate the respon- 
sibility and duty which they impose upon us. We hold these 
institutions of government, religion, and learning, to be trans- 
mitted, as well as enjoyed. We are in the line of conveyance, 
through which whatever has been obtained by the spirit and 
efforts of our ancestors is to be communicated to our children. 

Tue AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE—I deem it my duty on this oc- 
casion to suggest, that the land is not yet wholly free from the 
contamination of a traffic, at which every feeling of humanity 
must forever revolt,—I mean the African slave trade. Neither 
public sentiment, nor the law, has hitherto béen able entirely to 
put an end to this odious and abominable trade. Atthe moment 
when God in his mercy has blessed the Christian world with a 
universal peace, there is reason to fear, that, to the disgrace of 
the Christian name and character, new efforts are making for 
the extension of this trade by subjects and citizens of Christian 
states, in whose hearts there dwell no sentiments of humanity or 
of justice, and over whom neither the fear of God nor the fear 
of man exercises a control.- In the sight of our law, the African 
slave-trader is a pirate and a felon ; and in the sight of Heaven, 
an offender far beyond the ordinary depth of human guilt. 
There is no brighter page of our history, than that which records 
the measures which have been adopted by the government at an 
early day, and at different times since, for the suppression of 
this traffic ; and I would call onall the true sons of New England 
to coéperate with the laws of man, and the justice of Heaven. 
If there be, within the extent of our knowledge or influence, any 
participation in this traffic, let us pledge ourselves here, upon 
the rock of Plymouth, to extirpate and destroy it. Itis not fit 
that the land of the Pilgrims should bear the shame longer. I 
hear the sound of the hammer, I see the smoke of the furnaces 
where manacles and fetters are still forged for human limbs. I 
see the visages of those who by stealth and at midnight labor in 
this work of hell, foul and dark, as may become the artificers 
of such instruments of misery and torture. Let that spot be 
purified, or let it cease to be of New England. Let it be puri- 
fied, or let it be set aside from the Christian world; let it be put 
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out of the circle of human sympathies and human regards, and 
let civilized man henceforth have no communion with it. : 

BLESSINGS. TRANSMITTED, EsTIMATION OF—We would leave 
for the consideration of those who shall occupy our places, some 
proof that we hold the blessings transmitted from our fathers in 
just estimation ; some proof of our attachment to the cause of 
good government, and of civil and religious liberty ; some proof 
of a sincere and ardent desire to promote everything which may 
enlarge the understandings and improve the hearts of men. 
And when, from the long distance of a hundred years, they shall 
look back upon us, they shall know, at least, that we possessed 
affections, which, running backward and warming with gratitude 
for what our ancestors have done for our happiness, run forward 
also to our posterity, and meet them with cordial salutation, ere 
yet they have arrived on the shore of being. Advance, then, ye 
future generations! We would hail you, as you rise in your long 
succession, to fill the places which we now fill, and to taste the 
blessings of existence where we are passing, and soon shall 
have passed, our ‘own human duration. We bid you welcome 


to this pleasant land of the fathers. We bid you welcome ~ 


to the healthful skies and the verdant fields of New England. 
We greet your accession to the great inheritance which we have 
enjoyed. We welcome you to the blessings of good government 
and religious liberty. We welcome you to the treasures of 
science and the delights of learning. We welcome you to the 
transcendent sweets of domestic life, to the happiness of kindred, 
and parents, and children. We welcome you to the immeasur- 
able blessings of rational existence, the immortal hope of Chris- 
tianity, and the light of everlasting truth! 


THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 
[Delivered at Bunker Hill, June 17, 1825.) 


Tue Bunker Hirt Monument.—The Society whose organ I 
am was formed for the purpose of rearing some honorable and 
durable monument to the memory of the early friends of Ameri- 
can Independence. ‘They have thought, that for this object no 
time could be more propitious than the present prosperous and 
peaceful period ; that no place could claim preference over this 
memorable spot; and that no day could be more auspicious to 
the undertaking, than the anniversary of the battle which was 
here fought. ‘The foundation of that monument we have now 
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laid. With solemnities suited to the occasion, with prayers to 
Almighty God for his blessing, and in the midst of this cloud of 
witnesses, we have begun the work. We trust it will be prose- 
cuted, and that, springing from a broad foundation, rising high 
in massive solidity and unadorned _ grandeur, it may remain as 

_long as Heaven permits the works of man-to last, a fit emblem, 
both of the events in memory of which it is raised, and of the 
gratitude of those who have reared it. 

“PURPORT OF THE MONUMENT.—We know, indeed, that the rec- 
ord of illustrious actions is most safely deposited in the univer- 
sal remembrance of mankind. We know, that if we could cause 
this structure to ascend, not only till it reached the skies, but 
till it pierced them, its broad surfaces could still contain but 
part of that which, in an age of knowledge, hath already been 
spread over the earth, and which history charges itself with 
making known to all future times. We know that no inscription 
on entablatures less broad than the earth itself can carry infor- 
mation of the events we commemorate where it has not already 
gone ; and that no structure, which shall not outlive the duration 

- Of letters and knowledge among men, can prolong the memorial. 
~ But our object is, by this edifice, to show our own deep sense of 
the value_and importance of the achievements of our ancestors ; 
and, by presenting this work of gratitude to the eye, to keep 
alive similar sentiments, and to foster a constant regard for the 
-priticiples of the Revolution. Human beings are composed, not 
of reason only, but of imagination also, and sentiment ; and that 
is neither wasted nor misapplied which is appropriated to the 
purpose of giving right direction to sentiments, and opening 
proper springs of feeling in the heart. Let it not be supposed 
that our object is to perpetuate national hostility, or even to 
cherish a mere military spirit. It is higher, purer, nobler. We 
consecrate our work to the spirit of national independence, and 
we wish that the light of peace may rest upon it forever. We 
rear a memorial of our conviction of that unmeasured benefit 
which has been conferred on our own land, and of the happy in- 
fluences which have been produced, by the same events, on the 
general interests of mankind. We come, as Americans, to 
mark a spot which must forever be dear to us and our posterity. 
We wish that whosoever, in all coming time, shall turn his eye 
hither, may behold that the place is not undistinguished where 
the first great battle of the Revolution was fought. We wish 
that this structure may proclaim the magnitude and importance 
‘of that event to every class and every age. We wish that in- 
fancy may learn the purpose of its erection from maternal lips, 
and that weary and withered age may behold it, and be solaced 
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by the recollections which it suggests. We wish that labor may 
look up here, and be proud, in the midst of its toil. We wish 
that, in those days of disaster, which, as they come upon all 
nations, must ‘be expected to come upon us also, desponding 
patriotism may turn its eyes hitherward, and be assured that 
the foundations of our national power are still strong. We- 
wish that this column, rising towards heaven among the pointed 
spires of so many temples dedicated to God, may contribute 
also to produce, in all minds, a pious feeling-of depen- 
dence and gratitude. We wish, finally, that the last object 
to the sight of him who leaves his native shore, and the first to 
gladden his who revisits it, may be something which shall remind 
him of the liberty and the glory of his country. Let it rise ! let 
it rise, till it meet the sun in hiscoming; let the earliest light of 
the morning gild it, and parting-day linger and play on its sum- 
mit. 

VENERABLE MEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—Venerable men ! 
you have come down to us from a former generation. Heaven 
has bounteously lengthened out your lives, that you might behold 
this joyous day. You are now where you stood fifty years ago, © 
this very hour, with your brothers and your neighbors, shoulder 
to shoulder, in the strife for your country. ( Behold, how altered! 
The same heavens are indeed over your heads ; the same ocean 
rolls at your feet ; but all else how changed! You hear now no 
roar of hostile cannon, you see no mixed volumes of smoke and 
flame rising from burning Charlestown. The ground strowed 
with the dead and the dying ; the impetuous charge ; the steady 
and successful repulse ; the loud call to repeated assault ; the 
summoning of all that is manly to repeated resistance ; a thou- 
sand bosoms freely and fearlessly bared in an instant to whatever 
of terror there may be in war and death ;—all these you, have 
witnessed, but you witness them no more. All is peace. ) The 
heights of yonder metropolis, its towers and roofs which you then 
saw filled with wives and children and countrymen in distress 
and terror, and looking with unutterable emotions for the issue 
of the combat, have presented you to-day with the sight of its 
whole happy population, come out to welcome and greet you 
with a universal jubilee. Yonder proud ships, by a felicity of 
position appropriately lying at the foot of this mount, and seem- 
ing fondly to cling around it, are not means of annoyance to you, 
but your country’s own means of distinction and defence. _ All 
is peace; and God,has_ granted you this sight of your country’s 
happiness, €re_you slumber in the grave. He has allowed you 
to behold and to partake the reward of your patriotic toils ; and 
‘he-has allowed us, your sons and countrymen, to-meet-you here, 
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and in the name of the present generation, in the name of your 
country, in the name Of liberty, to thank you ! 

“ DEPARTED REVOLUTIONARY HeERoEs.(But, alas! you are not 
all here! Time and the sword have thinned your ranks. Pres- 
cott, Putnam, Stark, Brooks, Read, Pomeray, Bridge ! our eyes 
seek for you in vain amid this broken band.) You are gathered 
to your fathers, and live only to your country in her grateful 
remembrance and your own bright example. But let us not too 
much grieve, that you have met the common fate of men. You 
live at least long enough to sip» that your work had been nobly 
and successfully accomplished. { You lived to see your country’s 
independence established, and to sheathe your swords from war. 
On the light of Liberty you saw arise the light of Peace, like 


‘another morn, 
Risen on mid-noon ”’ ; 


and the sky on which you closed your eyes was cloudless. 

But ah! Him! the first great martyr in this great cause! Him! 
the premature victim of his own self-devoting heart! Him! the 
head of our civil councils, and the destined leader of our military 
bands, whom nothing brought hither but the unquenchable fire 
of his own spirit! Him! cut off by Providence in the hour of 
overwhelming anxiety and thick gloom; falling ere he saw the star 
of his country rise ; pouring out his generous blood like water, 
before he knew whether it would fertilize a land of freedom or 
of bondage !—how shall I struggle with the emotions that stifle 
the utterance of thy name! Our poor work may perish ; but 
thine shall endure! This monument may.moulder away; the 4 
solid ground it rests upon may. sink -down. to-a-_level-with-the sea ; 
‘but thy memory shall not fail ] Wheresoever among men a 
heart shall be-found-that beats to the transports of patriotism 
and liberty, its aspirations shall be to claim kindred with thy 
ee 

Se vernans, REMNANT OF WELL FoucuT Fie.ps.—Veterans ! 
you are the remnant of many a well-fought field. You bring 
with you marks of honor from Trenton and Monmouth, from 
Yorktown, Camden, Bennington, and Saratoga. Veterans of 
half a century ! when in your youthful days you put everything 
at hazard in your country’s cause, good as that cause was, and 
sanguine as youth is, still your.fondest hopes did not stretch 
onward to an hour like this! Ata period to which you could 
not reasonably have expected to arrive, at a moment of national 
prosperity such as you could never have foreseen, you are now 
met here to enjoy the fellowship of old soldiers, and to receive 
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the overflowings of a universal gratitude. But your agitated’ 


countenances and your heaving breasts inform me that even 
this is not an unmixed joy. I perceive that a tumult of contend- 
ing feelings rushes upon you. The images of the dead, as well 
as the persons of the living, present themselves before you. The 
scene overwhelms you, and I turn from it. May the Father of 
all mercies smile upon your declining years, and bless them ! 
And when you shall here have exchanged your embraces, when 
you shall once more have pressed the hands which have been 
so often extended to give succor in adversity, or grasped in the 
exultation of victory, then look abroad upon this lovely land 
which your young valor def€nded, and mark the happiness with 
which it is filled ; yea, look abroad upon the whole earth, and 
see what a name you have contributed to give to your country, 
and what a praise you have added. to freedom, and then rejoice 


in the sympathy and gratitude which beam upon your last days 
from the improved condition of mankind ! ad 
“ADDRESS TO LAFAYETTE.—Fortunate, fortunate man! with 


what measure of devotion will you not thank God for the circum- 


stances of your extraordinary life! You are connected with. 


both hemispheres and with two generations. Heaven saw fit to 
ordain, that the electric spark of liberty should be conducted, 
through you, from the New World to the Old ; and we, who are 
now here to perform this duty of patriotism, have all of us long 
ago received it in charge from our fathers to cherish your name 
and your virtues. You will account it an instance of your good 
fortune, Sir, that you crossed the seas to visit us at a time 
which enables you to be present at this solemnity. You now 
behold the field, renown of which reached you in the heart of 
France, and caused a thrill in your ardent bosom. You see the 
lines of the little redoubt thrown up by the incredible diligence 
of Prescott ; defended, to the last extremity, by his lion-hearted 
valor ; and within which the corner-stone of our monument has 
now taken its position. You see where Warren fell, and where 
Parker, Gardner, McCleary, Moore and other early patriots, fell 
with him, Those who survived that-day,-and-whose lives have 
been prolonged to the present hour, are now around-you.. Some 
of them you have known in the trying scenes of war. Behold ! 
they now. stretch forth their feeble arms to embrace you. 
Behold! they raise their trembling voices to invoke the blessing 
of God on you and yours forever.. Sir, you have assisted us in 
laying the foundation of this structure. You have heard us 
rehearse, with our feeble commendation, the names of departed 
patriots. Monuments and eulogy belong to the dead. We give 
them this day to Warren and his associates, On other occa 
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sions they have been given to your more immediate compan- 
lons in arms, to Washington, to Greene, to Gates, to Sullivan, 
and to Lincoln. We have become reluctant to grant these, 
our highest and last honors, further. We would gladly hold 
them yet back from the little remnant of that immortal band. 
Serus in celum redeas. lilustrious as are your merits, yet far, O, 
very far distant be the day, when any inscription shall bear your 
Name, or any tongue pronounce its eulogy ! 

' KNOWLEDGE, THE Great SuN.—When Louis the Fourteenth 
said, “ I am the state,” he expressed the essence of the doctrine 
of unlimited power. By the rules of that system, the people are 
disconnected from the state ; they are its subjects; it is their 
lord. These ideas, founded in the love of power, and long sup- 
ported by the excess and the abuse of it, are yielding, in our 
age, to other opinions ; and the civilized world seems at last to 
be proceeding to the conviction of that fundamental and man- 
ifest truth, that the powers of government are but a trust, and 
that they cannot be lawfully exercised but for the good of the 
community. As knowledge is more and more extended, this 
conviction becomes more and more general. Knowledge, in 
truth, is the great sun in the firmament. Life and power are 
scattered with all its beams. The prayer of the Grecian cham- 
pion, when enveloped in unnatural clouds and darkness, 
is the appropriate political supplication for the people of every 
country not yet blessed with free institutions :— 


“ Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore, 
Give me to see,—and Ajax asks no more.” 


THE Country IN ConTEst.—It is, indeed, a touching reflec- 
tion, that, while, in the fulness of our country’s happiness, we 
rear this monument to her honor, we look for instruction in our 
undertaking to a country which is now in fearful contest, not for 
works of art or memorials of glory, but for her own existence. 
Let her be assured, that she is not forgotten in the world ; that 
her efforts are applauded, and that constant prayers ascend for 
her success. And let us cherish a confident hope for her final 
triumph. If the true spark of religious and civil liberty be kind- 
led, it will burn. Human agency cannot extinguish it. Like 
the earth’s central fire, it may be smothered fora time; the 
ocean may overwhelm it; mountains may press it down; but 
its inherent and unconquerable force will heave both the ocean 
and the land, and at some time or other, in some place or other, 
the volcano will break out and flame‘up to heaven—— °* 

Tue EXaMPLE OF OUR CounTRy.—Anhd, now, let us indulge 
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an honest exultation in the conviction of the benefit which the 
example of our country has produced and is likely to produce, on 
human freedom and human happiness. Let us endeavor to- 
comprehend in all its magnitude, and to feel in all its importance, 
the part assigned to us in the great drama of human affairs. We 
are placed at the head ofthe system of representative and popu- 
lar governments. ‘Thus far our example shows that such govern- 
ments are compatible, not only with respectability and power, 
but with repose, with peace, with security of personal rights, 
with good laws, and a just administration. 

We are not propagandists. Wherever other systems are pre- 
ferred, either as being thought better in themselves, or as better 
suited to existing condition, we leave the preference to be en- 
joyed. Our history hitherto proves, however that the popular form 
is practicable, and that with wisdom and knowledge men may 
govern themselves; and the duty incumbent on us is, to 
preserve the consistency of this cheering example, and take 
care that nothing may weaken its authority with the world. 
If, in our case, the representative system ultimately fail, popu- 
lar governments must be pronounced impossible. No combi- 
nation of circumstances more favorable to the experiment can 
ever be expected tooccur. The last hopes of mankind, therefore, 
rest with us; and if it should be proclaimed, that our example 
had become an argument against the experiment, the knell of 
popular liberty would be sounded throughout the earth. 

These are excitements to duty; but they are not suggestions 
of doubt. Our history and our condition, all that is gone before 
us, and all that surrounds us, authorize the belief, that popular \ 


governments, though subject to occasional variations, in form per- ,)*° 


haps not always for the better, may yet, in their general character, 
be as durable and permanent as other systems. We know, indeed, , — 
that in our country any other is impossible. The-principie ot 
free governments adheres to the American soil.._It_is bedded \ 
in it, immovable as its mountains. oe: 
nd let the sacred obligations which have devolved on this 
generation, and on us, sink deep into our hearts. Those who 
established our liberty and our government are daily dropping 
from among us.. The great trust now descends to new hands. 
Let us apply ourselves to that which is presented to us, as our 
appropriate object. We can win no laurels in a war for inde- 
pendence. Earlier and worthier hands have gathered them all. 
Nor are there places for us by the side of Solon, and Alfred, 
and other founders of states. Our fathers have filled them. But 
there remains to us a great duty of defence and preservation ; 
and there is opened to us, also, a noble pursuit, to which the 
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spirit of the times strongly invites us. Our proper business is 
improvement. Let our age be the age of improvement. Ina 
day of peace, let us advance the arts of peace and the works of 
peace. Let us develop the resources of our land, call forth its 
powers, build up its institutions, promote all its great interests, 
and see whether we also, in our day and generation, may not 
perform something worthy to be remembered. Let us cultivate 
a true spirit of union and harmony. In pursuing the great 
objects which our condition points out to us, let us act under a 
settled conviction, and an habitual feeling, that these twenty- 
four States are one country. Let our conceptions be enlarged 
to the circle of our duties. Let us extend our ideas over the 
whole of the vast field in which we are called to act. Let our 
object be, OUR COUNTRY, OUR WHOLE COUNTRY, AND NOTIHNG 
BUT OUR CouNTRY. And, by the blessing of God, may that 
country itself become a vast and splendid monument, not of 
oppression and terror, but of Wisdom, of Peace, and of Liberty, 
upon which the world may gaze with admiration forever ! 


COMPLETION OF THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 
[4t Bunker Hill, June 17, 1843,] 


THE CompLETED MonuMENT.—The Bunker Hill Monument is 
finished. Here it stands. Fortunate in the high natural 
_ eminence on which it is placed, higher, infinitely higher in its 

objects and purpose, it rises over the land and over the sea; and, 
visible, at their homes, to three hundred thousand of the people 
of Massachusetts, it stands a memorial of the last, and a monitor 
to the present and to all succeeding generations. I have spoken 
of the loftiness of its purpose. If it had been without 
any other design than the creation of a work of art, the 
_ granite of which it is composed would have slept in its native 
bed. It has a purpose, and that purpose gives it its character. 
That purpose enrobes it with dignity and moral grandeur. That 
well-known purpose it is which causes us to look up to it with a 
feeling of awe. It is itself the orator of this occasion. It is 
not from my lips, it could not be from any human lips, that that 
strain of eloquence is this day to flow most competent to move 
and excite the vast multitudes around me. The powerful speaker 
stands motionless before us. It isa plain shaft. It bears no 
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inscriptions, fronting to the rising sun, from which the future 
antiquary shall wipe the dust. Nor does the rising sun cause 
tones of music to issue from its summit. But at the rising of 
the sun, and at the setting of the sun ; in the blaze of noonday, 
and beneath the milder effulgence of lunar light ; it looks, it speaks, 
it acts, to the full comprehension of every American mind, and 
the awakening of glowing enthusiasm in ever American heart. 
Its silent, but awful utterance ; its deep pathos, as it brings to 
our contemplation the 17th of June, 1775, and the consequences 
which have resulted to us, to our country, and to the world, from 
the events of that day, and which we know must continue to rain 
influence on the destinies of mankind to the end of time ; the 
elevation with which it raises us high above the ordinary feel- 
ings of life, surpass all that the study of the closet, or even the 
inspiration of genius, can produce. ‘To-day it speaks to us. Its 
future auditories will be the successive generations of men, as 
they rise up before it and gather around it. Its speech will be 
of patriotism-and courage ; of civil and religious liberty ; of free 
government; of the moral improvement and elevation of man- 


kind; and of the immortal memory of those who, with heroic, 


devotion, have sacrificed their lives for their country. 

THE MayFLOwER.—The Mayflower sought our shores under 
no high-wrought spirit of commercial adventure, no love of gold, 
no mixture of purpose warlike or hostile to any human being. 
Like the dove from the ark, she had put forth only to find rest. 
Solemn supplications on the shore of the sea, in Holland, had 
invoked for her, at her departure, the blessings of Providence. 
The stars which guided her were the unobscured constellations 
of civil and religious liberty. Her deck was the altar of the 
living God. Fervent prayers on bended knees, mingled, morn- 
ing and evening, with the voices of ocean, and the sighing. of 
the wind in her shrouds. Every prosperous breeze, which, gently 
swelling her sails, helped the Pilgrims onward in their course, 
awoke new anthems of praise; and when the elements were 
wrought into fury, neither the tempest, tossing their fragile bark 
like a feather, nor the darkness and howling of the midnight 
storm, ever disturbed, in man or woman, the firm and settled 
purpose of their souls, to undergo all, and to do all, that the 
meekest patience, the boldest resolution, and the highest trust 
in God could enable human beings to suffer or to perform. 

FELICITY OF THE AMERICAN CoLonistT.—It has been said with 
much vivacity that the felicity of the American colonists consisted 
in their escape from the past. Thisis true so far as respects politi- 
cal establishments, but no further. They brought with them a full 
portion of all the riches of the past, in science, in art, in morals, 
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religion, and literature. The Bible came with them. And it is not 
to be doubted, that to the free and universal reading of the 
Bible, in that age, men were much indebted for right views of 
civil liberty. The Bible is a book of faith, and a book of doc- 
trine, and a book of morals, and a book of religion, of especial 
revelation from God ; but it is also a book which teaches man his 
own individual responsibility, his own dignity, and his equality 
with his fellow-man. 

ELEMENTS OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT.—The 
great elements, of the American system of government, originally 
introduced by the colonists, and which were early in operation, 
and ready to be developed, more and more as the progress of 
events should justify or demand, were : 

Escape from the existing political systems of Europe, includ- 
ing its religious hierarchies, but the continued possession and 
enjoyment of its science and arts, its literature, and its man- 
ners; Home government, or the power of making in the colony 
the municipal laws which were to govern it; Equality of rights; 
Representative assemblies, or forms of government founded on 
popular elections. 

OBLIGATION OF THE NEw WoRLD TO THE OLD.—Few topics are 
more inviting, or more fit for philosophical discussion, than the 
effect on the happiness of mankind of institutions founded upon 
these principles; or, in other words, the influence of the New 
World upon the Old. 

Her obligations to Europe for science and art, laws, literature, 
and manners, America acknowledges as she ought, with respect 
and gratitude. The people of the United States, descendants of 
the English stock, grateful for the treasures of knowledge de- 
rived from their English ancestors, admit also, with thanks and 
filial regard, that among those ancestors, under the culture 
of Hampden and Sydney and other assiduous friends, that 
seed of popular liberty first germinated, which on our soil 
has shot up its full height, until its branches overshadow all the 
land. 

But America has not failed to make returns. If she has not 
wholly cancelled the obligation, or equalled it by others of like 
weight, she has, at least, made respectable advances towards 
repaying the debt. And she admits, that, standing in the midst 
of civilized nations, and in a civilized age, a nation among 
nations, there isa high part which she is expected to act, for the 
general advancement of human interests and human welfare. 

OBLIGATION OF THE OLD WorLp TO THE NeEw.—American 
mines have filled the mints of Europe with the precious metals. 
The productions of the American soil and climate have poured 
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out their abundance of luxuries for the tables of the rich, and of 
necessaries forthe sustenance of the poor. Birds and animals 
of beauty and value have been added to the European stocks ; 
and transplantations from the unequalled riches. of our forests 
have mingled themselves profusely with the elms, and ashes and 
Druidical oaks of England. America has made contributions to 
Europe far more important. Who can estimate the amount, or the 
value, of the augmentation of the commerce of the world that has 
resulted from America? Who can imagine to himself what 
would now be the shock to the Eastern Continent, if the Atlantic 
were no longer traversable, or if there were no longer American 
productions,.or American markets ? 

But America exercises influences, or holds out examples, for 
the consideration of the Old World, of a much higher, because 
they are of a moral and political character. America has 
furnished to Europe proof of the fact, that popular institutions, 
founded onequality and the principle of representation, are 
capable of maintaining governments, able to secure the rights 
of person, property, and reputation. America has proved that 
it is practicable to elevate the mass of mankind—that portion 
which in Europe is called the laboring, or lower class—to raise 
them to self-respect, to make them competent to act a part in the 
great right and great duty of self-government ; and she has proved 
that this may be done by education and the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. She holds out an example a thousand times more en- 
couraging than ever was presented before, to those nine-tenths 
of the human race who are born without hereditary fortune 
or hereditary rank. ; 

CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON.—America has furnished to the 
world the character of Washington! And if our American 
institutions had done nothing else, that alone would have en- 
titled them to the respect of mankind. Washington! “ First 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen !” 
Washington is all our own! The enthusiastic veneration and 
regard in which the people of the United States hold him prove 
them to be worthy of such a countryman ; while his reputation 
abroad reflects the highest honor on his country. I would cheer- 
fully put the question to day to the intelligence of Europe and 
the world, what character of the century, upon the whole, stands 
out in the relief of history, most pure, most respectabie, most 
sublime ; and I doubt not, that, by a suffrage approaching to 
unanimity, the answer would be Washington ! 

The structure now standing before us, by its uprightness, its 
solidity, its durability, is no unfit emblem of his character. His 
public virtues and public principles were as firm as the earth on 
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which it stands; his personal motives, as pure as the serene 
_ heaven in which its summit is lost. But, indeed} though a fit. 
itis an inadequate emblem. Towering high above the column 
which our hands have builded, beheld, not by the inhabitants 
of a single city or a single State, but by all the families of man, 
ascends the colossal grandeur of the character and life of Wash- 
ington. In all the constituents of the one, in all the acts of the other, 
in all its titles to immortal love, admiration and renown, it is an 
_ American production. It is the embodiment and vindication of 
our Transatlantic liberty. Born upon our soil, of parents also 
born upon it ; never for a moment having had sight of the Old 
World ; instructed, according to the modes of his time, only in 
the spare, plain, but wholesome elementary knowledge which 
our institutions provide for the children of the people ; 
growing up beneath and penetrated by the genuine influence 
of American society ; living from infancy to manhood and age 
amidst our expanding, but not luxurious civilization ; partaking 
‘in our great destiny of labor, our long contest with unreclaimed 
nature and uncivilized man, our agony of glory, the war of In- 
dependence, our great victory of peace, the formation of the 
Union, and the establishment of the Constitution ; he is all, all 
our own! Washington is ours. That crowded and glorious life 


“Where multitudes of virtues passed along, 
Each pressing foremost, in the mighty throng 
Ambitious to be seen, then making room 
For greater multitudes that were to come,’’— 


that life was the life of an American citizen. 

I claim him for America. In all the per‘ls, in every darkened 
moment of the state, in the midst of the reproaches of enemies 
and the misgiving of friends, I turn to that transcendent name 
for courage and for consolation, To him who denies or 
doubts -whether our fervid liberty ean be combined with law, 
with order, with the security of property, with the pursuits an:| 

advancement of happiness; to him who denies that our forms 
of government are capable of producing exaltation of soul, and 
the passion of true glory ; to him who denies that we have con- 
tributed anything to the stock of great lessons and great ex- 
amples ;—to all these I reply by pointing to Washington! 

REcOLLEcTIONS, Hopes, AND Duties. And now, friends and 
fellow-citizens, it is time to bring this discourse to a close. We 
have indulged in gratifying recollections of the past, in the pros- 
perity and pleasures of the present, and in high hopes for the 
future. But let us remember that we have duties and obligations 
to perform, corresponding to the blessings which we enjoy. Let 
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us remember the trust, the sacred trust, attaching to the rich in- 
heritance which we have received from our fathers. Let us feel 
our personal responsibility, to the full extent of our power and 
influence, for the preservation of the principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. And let us remember that it is only religion, 
and morals, and knowledge, that can make men respectable 
and happy, under any form of government. Let us hold fast 
the great truth, that communities are responsible, as well as in- 
dividuals ; that no government is respectable, which is not just ; 
that without unspotted purity of public faith, without sacred pub- 


lic principle, fidelity, and honor, no mere forms of government, 


no machinery of laws,.can give dignity to political society. In 
our day and generation let us seek to raise and improve the 
moral sentiment, so that we may look, not for a degraded, but 
for an elevated and improved future. And when both we and 
our children shall have been consigned to the house appointed 
for all living, may love of country and pride of country glow 
with equal fervor among those to whom our names and our blood 
shall have descended! And then, when honored and decrepit 
age shall lean against the base of this monument, and troops of 
ingenuous youth shall be gathered around it, and when the one 
shall speak to the other of its objects, the purposes of its con- 
struction, and the great and glorious events with which it is 
connected, there shall rise from every youthful breast the ejacu- 
lation, ‘ Thank God, I—I also—am an AMERICAN !” 


ADAMS AND JEFFERSON, - 
[4 Discourse delivered at Faneuil Hall, Boston, Aug. 2, 1826.] 


THE DEATHS OF ADAMS AND JEFFERSON.—This is an unac- 
customed spectacle. For the first time, fellow-citizens, badges 
of mourning shroud the columns and overhang the arches of this 
hall. These walls, which were consecrated, so long ago, to the 
cause of American liberty, which witnessed her infant struggles, 
and rung with the shouts of her earliest victories, proclaim, now, 
that distinguished friends and champions of that great cause 
have fallen. Itis right that it should be thus. The tears which 
flow, and the honors that are paid, when tHe founders of the re- 
public die, give hope that the republic itself may be immortal. It 
is fit that, by public assembly and solemn observance, by anthem 
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and by eulogy, we commemorate the service of national benefac- 
tors, extol their virtues, and render thanks to God for eminent 
blessings, early given-and long continued, through their agency, 
to our favored country. Adams and Jefferson are no more; and 
we are assembled, fellow-citizens, the aged, the middle-aged, and 
the young, by the spontaneous impulse of all, under the authority 
of the municipal government, with the presence of the chief 
magistrate of the Commonwealth, and others its official repre- 
sentatives, the University, and the learned societies, to bear 
our part in those manifestations of respect and gratitude which 
pervade the whole land. Adams and Jefferson are nomore. On 
our fiftieth anniversary, the great day of national jubilee, in the 
very hour of public rejoicing, in the midst of echoing and re- 
echoing voices of thanksgiving, while their own names were on 
all tongues, they took their flight together to the world of spirits, 

If it be true that no one can safely be pronounced happy while 
he lives, if that event which terminates life can alone crown its 
honors and its glory, what felicity ishere! The great epic of their 
lives, how happily concluded! Poetry itself has hardly terminated 
illustrious lives, and finished the career of earthly renown, by such 
aconsummation. If we had the power, we could not wish to re- 
verse this dispensation of the Divine Providence. The great 
objects of life were accomplished, the drama was ready to be 
closed. It has closed; our patriots have fallen; but so fallen, 
at such age, with such coincidence, on such a day, that we can- 
not rationally lament that that end has come, which we knew 
could not be long deferred. 

Neither of these great men, fellow-citizens, could have died, 
at any time, without leaving an immense void in our American 
society. They have been so intimately, and for so long a time, 
blended with the history of the country, and especially so united, 
in our thoughts and recollections, with the events of the Revo- 
lution, that the death of either would have touched the chords 
of public sympathy. We should have felt that.one great link, 
connecting us with former times, was broken ; that we had lost 
something more, as it were, of the presence of the Revolution 
itself, and of the act of independence, and were driven on, by 
another great remove from the days of our country’s early dis- 
tinction, to meet posterity, and to mix with the future. Like 
the mariner, whom the currents of the ocean and the winds 
carry along, till he sees the stars which have directed his course 
and lighted his pathless way descend, one by one, beneath the 
rising horizon, we should havé felt that the stream of time had 
borne us onward till another great luminary, whose light had 
cheered us and whose guidance we had followed, had sunk away 


from our sight. 


- 
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But the concurrence of their death on the anniversary of In- 
dependence has naturally awakened stronger emotions. Both 


had been presidents, both had lived to great age, both were early ~ 


patriots, and both were distinguished and ever honored by their 
immediate agency in the act of independence. It cannot but 
seem striking and extraordinary, that these two should live to 
see the fiftieth year from the date of that act; that they should 
complete that year; and that then, on the day which had fast 
linked forever their own fame with their country’s glory, the 
heavens should open to receive them both at once. As their 
lives. themselves were the gifts of Providence, who is not willing 
to recognize in their happy termination, as well as in their long 
continuance, proofs that our country and its benefactors are ob- 
jects of His care? Adams and Jefferson, I have said, are no 


more. As human beings, indeed, they are no more. They are. 


no more, as in 1776, bold and fearless advocates of indepen- 
dence ; no more, as at subsequent periods, the head of the gov- 
ernment ; no more, as we have recently seen them, aged and 
venerable objects of admiration and regard. ‘They are no more. 
They are dead. But how little is there of the great and good 
which can die ! To their country they yet live, and live forever. 
They live in all that perpetuates the remembrance of men on 
earth; in the recorded proofs of their own great actions, in the 
offspring of their intellect, in the deep-engraved lines of public 
gratitude, and in the respect and homage of mankind. ‘They 
live in their example ; and they live, emphatically, and will live, 
in the influence which their lives and efforts, their principles and 
opinions, now exercise, and will continue to exercise, on the 
affairs of men, not only in their own country, but throughout 
the civilized world. A superior and commanding human in- 
tellect, a truly great man, when Heaven vouchsafes so rare a 
gift, is not a temporary flame, burning brightly for a while, and 
then giving place to returning darkness. It is rather a spark 
of fervent heat, as well as radiant light, with power to enkindle 
the common mass of human mind ; so that when it glimmers in 
its own decay, and finally goes out in death, no night follows, 
but it leaves the world all light, all on fire, from the potent con- 
‘tact of its own spirit. Bacon died; but the human understand- 
ing, roused by the touch of his miraculous wand to a perception 


of the true philosophy and the just mode of inquiring after truth, » 


has kept on its course ‘successfully and gloriously. Newton 
died; yet the courses of the spheres are still known, and they 
yet move on by the laws which he discovered, and in the orbits 
which he saw, and described for them, in the infinity of space. 

Jostan Quincy.—When many of us were last it this place, 
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it was on the day of the anniversary of our liberty. We were 
met to enjoy the festivities belonging to the occasion, and to 
manifest our grateful homage to our political fathers. We did 
not, we could not here, forget our venerable neighbor of Quincy. 
We knew that we were standing, at a time of high and palmy 
prosperity, where he had stood in the hour of utmost peril; that 
we saw nothing but liberty and security, where he had met the 
frown of power ; that we were enjoying everything, where he had 
hazarded everything ; and just and sincere plaudits rose to his* 
name, from the crowds which filled this area, and hung over these 
galleries. He whose grateful duty it was to speak to us, on that 
day, of the virtues of our fathers, had, indeed, admonished us 
that time and years were about to level his venerable frame with 
the dust. But he bade us hope that “the sound of a nation’s joy, 
rushing from our cities, ringing from our valleys, echoing from our 
hills, might yet break the silence of his aged ear; that the rising 
blessings of grateful millions might yet visit with glad light his de- 
caying vision.” Alas! that vision was then closing forever. Alas! 
the silence which was then settling on that aged ear was an ever- 
lasting silence! For, lo! in the very moment of our festivities, 
his freed spirit ascended to God who gave it!) Human aid and 
human solace terminate at the grave; or we would gladly have 
borne him upward, on a nation’s outspread hands; we would 
have accompanied him, and with the blessings of millions and 
the prayers of millions, commended him to the Divine favor. 
THE VALUE OF SPEECH.—When public bodies are to be ad- 
dressed on momentous occasions, when great interests are at 
stake, and strong passions excited, nothing is valuable in speech 
farther than as it is connected with high intellectual and moral 
endowments. Clearness, force, and earnestness are the qualities 
which produce conviction. ‘True eloquence, indeed, does not 
consist in speech. It cannot be brought from far. Labor and 
learning may toil for it, but they will toil in vain. Words and 
phrases may be marshalled in every way, but they,cannot com- 
pass it. It must exist in the man, in the subject, and in the 
occasion. Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp of 
declamation, all may aspire to it; they cannot reach it. It 
comes, if it come at all, like the outbreaking of a fountain from 
the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with sponta- 
neous, original, native force. The graces taught in the schools, 
the costly ornaments and studied contrivances of speech, shock 
and disgust men, when their own lives, and the fate of their wives, 
their children, and their country, hang on the decision of the 
hour. Then words have lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and all 
elaborate oratory contemptible. Even genius itself then feels re- 
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buked and subdued, as in the presence of higher qualities. Then 
patriotism is eloquent; then self-devotion is eloquent. The 
clear conception, outrunning the deductions of logic, the high 
purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, speaking on the 
tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every feature, and 
urging the whole man onward, right onward to his object,— 
this, this is eloquence ; or rather it is something greater and 
higher than all eloquence, it is action, noble, sublime, god-like 
* action. 

Let us, then, bring before us the assembly, which was about 
to decide a question thus big with the fate of empire? Let us 
open their doors and look in upon their deliberations. Let us 
survey the anxious and care-worn countenances, let us hear the 
firm-toned voices, of this band of patriots. : 

A SPEECH AGAINST THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.— Fe 
Hancock presides over the solemn sitting; and one of those 4 
not yet prepared to pronounce for absolute independence is on 
the floor, and is urging his reasons for dissenting from the 


declaration. = 

‘‘Let us pause! This step, once taken, cannot be retraced. } 
This resolution, once passed, will cut off all hope of reconcilia- 3 
tion. If success attend the arms of England, we shall then be 


no longer Colonies, with charters and with privileges; these 
will all be forfeited by this act; and we shall bein the condition | 
of other conquered people, at the mercy of the conquerors. For 
ourselves, we may be ready to run the hazard ; but are we ready 
to carry the country to that length? Is success so probable as 
to justify it? Where is the military, where the naval power, 
by which we are to resist the whole strength of the arm of 
England, for she will exert that strength to the utmost? Can 4 
we rely on the constancy and perseverance of the people? or . 
will they not act as the people of other countries have acted, 
and, wearied with a long war, submit, in the end, to a worse 
oppression ?» While we stand on our old ground, and insist on 
redress of grievances, we know we are right, and are not answer- 
able for consequences. Nothing, then, can be imputed to us. 
But if we now change our object, carry our pretensions farther, 
and set up for absolute independence, we shall lose the sympathy 
of mankind. We shall no longer be defending what we pos- a 
sess, but struggling for something which we never did possess, 

and which we have solemnly and uniformly disclaimed all inten- 
tion of pursuing, from the very outset of the troubles. Aban- 
doning thus our old ground, of resistance only to arbitrary acts 
of oppression, the nations will believe the whole to have been 
mere pretence, and they will look on us, not as injured, but as 
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ambitious subjects. I shudder before this responsibility. It 
will be on us, if, relinquishing the ground on which we have 
stood so long, and stood so safely, we now proclaim indepen- 
dence, and carry on the war for that object, while these cities 
burn, these pleasant fields whiten and bleach with the bones of 
their owners, and these streams run blood. It will be upon us, 
it will be upon us, if, failing to maintain this unseasonable and 
ill-judged declaration, a sterner despotism, maintained by military 
power, shall be established over our posterity, when we our- 
selves, given up by an exhausted, a harassed, a misled people, 
shall have expiated our rashness and atonedfor our presumption 
on the scaffold.” 

SPEECH IN Favor OF THE DECLARATION.—It was for Mr. 
Adams to reply to arguments like these. We know his opinions, 
and we know his character. He would commence with his ac- 
customed directness and earnestness. 

“Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand 
and my heart to this vote. It is true, indeed, that in the begin- 
ning we aimed not at independence. But there’s a Divinity 
which shapes our ends. The injustice of England has driven 
us to arms; and, blinded to her own interests for our good, she 
has obstinately persisted, till independence is now within our 
grasp. We have but to reach forth to it, and it is ours. Why, 
then, should we defer the Declaration? Is any man so weak as 
now to hope for a reconciliation with England, which shall leave 
either safety to the country and its liberties, or safety to his own 
life and his own honor? Are not you, Sir, who sit in that chair, 
is not he, our venerable colleague near you, are you not both 
already the proscribed and predestined objects of punishment 
and of vengeance? Cut off from all hope of royal clemency, 
what are you, what can you be, while the power of England 
remains, but outlaws? If we postpone independence, do we 
mean to carry on, or to give up, the war? Do we mean to sub- 
mit to the measures of Parliament, Boston Port Bill and all? 
Do we mean to submit, and consent that we ourselves shall be 
ground to powder, and our country and its rights trodden down 
in the dust? I know we do not mean to submit. We never 
shall submit. Do we intend to violate that most solemn obli- 
gation ever entered into by men, that plighting, before God, of 
our sacred honor to Washington, when, putting him forth to 
incur the dangers of war, as well as the political hazards of the 
times, we promised to adhere to him, in every extremity, with 
our fortunes and our lives? I know there is not a man here, 
who would not rather see a general conflagration sweep over the 
land, or an earthquake sink it, than one jot or tittle of that 
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plighted. faith fall to the ground. For myself, having, twelve 
months ago, in this place, moved you, that George Washington 
be appointed commander of the forces raised, or to be raised, 
for defence of American liberty, may my right hand forget her 
cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I 
hesitate or waver in the support I give him. 

“ The war, then, must goon. We must fightit through. And 
if the war must go on, why put off longer the Declaration of In- 
dependence? That measure willstrengthen us. It will give us 
character abroad. The nations will then treat with us, which 
they never can do while we acknowledge ourselves subjects, in 
arms against our sovereign. Nay, I maintain that England her- 
self will sooner treat for peace with us on the footing of indepen- 
dence, than consent, by repealing her acts, to acknowledge that 
her whole conduct towards us has been a course of injustice and 
oppression. Her pride will be less wounded by submitting to 
that course of things which now predestinates our independence, 
than by yielding the points in controversy to her rebellious sub- 
jects. The former she would regard as the result of fortune ; 
the latter she would feel as her own deep disgrace. Why, then, 
why then, Sir, do we not as soon as possible change this from 
a civil to a national war? And since we must fight it through, 
why not put ourselves in a state to enjoy all the benefits of 
victory, if we gain the victory? 

“Tf we fail, it can be no worse for us. But we shall not fail. 
The cause will raise up armies; the cause will create navies. 
The people, the people, if we are true to them, will carry us, 
and will carry themselves, gloriously, through this struggle. I 
care not how fickle other people have been found. I know the 


people of these Colonies, and I know that resistance to British _ 


aggression is deep and settled in their hearts and cannot be 
eradicated. Every Colony, indeed, has expressed its willingness 
to follow, if we but take the lead. Sir, the Declaration will in- 
spire the people with increased courage. Instead of a long and 
bloody war for the restoration of privileges, for redress of griev- 
ances, for chartered immunities, held under a British king, set 
before them the glorious object of entire independence, and it 
will breathe into them anew the breath of life. Read this Decla- 
ration at the head of the army; every sword will be drawn from 
its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered, to maintain it, or to 
perish on the bed of honor. Publish it from the pulpit; religion 
will approve it, and the love of religious liberty will cling round 
it, resolved to stand with it, or fall with it. Send it to the 
public halls ; proclaim it there; let them hear it who heard the 
first roar of the enemy’s cannon; let them see it who saw their 
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_ brothers and their sons fall on the field of Bunker Hill, and in 
the streets of Lexington and Concord, and the very walls will 
cry out in its support. 

“ Sir, I know the uncertainty of human affairs, but I see, I 
see clearly, through this day’s business. You and I, indeed, 
may rue it. We may not live to the time when this Declaration 
shall be made good. We may die; die colonists; die slaves ; 
die, it may be, ignominiously and on the scaffold. Beit so. Be 
itso. If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my country shall 
require the poor offering of my life, the victim shall be ready 
at the appointed hour of sacrifice, come when that hour may. 
But while I do live, let me have a country, or at least the hope 
of a country, and that a free country. 

** But whatever may be our fate, be assured, be assured that 
this Declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, and it may 
cost blood; but it will stand, and it will richly compensate for 
both. Through the thick gloom of the present, I see the bright- 
ness of the future, as the sun in heaven. We shall make this 
a glorious, an immortal day. When we are in our graves, our 
children will honor it. They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, 
with festivity, with bonfires, and illuminations. On its annual 
return they will shed tears, copious, gushing tears, not of sub- 
jection and slavery, not of agony and distress, but of exultation, 
of gratitude, and of joy. Sir, before God, I believe the hour is 
come. My judgment approves this measure, and my whole 
heart is init. All that I have, and all that I am, and all that I 
hope, in this life, 1 am now ready here to stake upon it; and 
I leave off as I begun, that live or die, survive or perish, I am 
for the Declaration. It is my living sentiment, and by the 
blessing of God it shall be my dying sentiment, Independence, 
now, and INDEPENDENCE FOREVER.” * 

TriBuTE TO Memory oF ILLustrious Deap.—I will detain you 
no longer by this faint and feeble tribute to the memory of the 
illustrious dead. Even in other hands, adequate justice could 
not be done to them, within the limits of this occasion, Their 
highest, their best praise, is your deep conviction of their 


* It has often been asked, whether the anonymous speech against the 
Declaration of Independence, and the speech in support of it ascribed to 
John Adams in the preceding Discourse, are a portion of the debates which 
actually took place in 1776 in the Continental Congress, Those speeches 
were composed by Mr. Webster, after the manner of the ancient historians. 
They represent the speeches that were actually made on both sides, but no 
report of the debates of this period has been preserved, and the orator on the 
present occasion had no aid in framing these addresses, but what was fur- 
nished by general tradition and the known line of argument pursued by the 
speakers and writers of that day for and against the measure of Independence. 
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merits, your affectionate gratitude for their labors and their 
services. It is not my voice, it is this cessation of ordinary 
persuits, this arresting of all attention, these solemn ceremonies, 
and this crowded house, which speak their eulogy. Their 
fame, indeed, is safe. That is now treasured up beyond the 
reach of accident. Although no sculptured marble should rise 
to their memory, nor engraved: stone bear record of their 
deeds, yet will their remembrance be as lasting as the land 
they honored. Marble columns may, indeed, moulder into 
dust, time may erase all impress from the crumbling stone, 
but their fame remains; for with American Liberty it rose, and 
with American Liberty only can it perish. It was the last swell- 
ing pearl of yonder choir, ‘‘ Their bodies are buried in peace, 
but their name liveth evermore.””” I catch that solemn song, I 
echo that lofty strain of funeral triumph, ‘Their name liveth 
evermore.” 

DUTIES, WHICH HAVE DEVOLVED upon Us.—And now, let us 
not retire from this occasion without a deep and solemn convic- 
tion of the duties which have devolved upon us. This lovely 
land, this glorious liberty, these benign institutions, the dear 
purchase of our fathers, are ours; ours to enjoy, ours to pre- 
serve, ours to transmit. Generations past and generations to 
come hold us responsible for this sacred trust. Our fathers, 
from behind, admonish us, with their anxious paternal voices ; 
posterity calls out to us, from the bosom of the future ; the world 
turns hither its solicitous eyes; all, all conjure us to act wisely, 
and faithfully, in the relation which we sustain. We can never, 
indeed, pay the debt which is upon us; but by virtue, by moral- 
ity, by religion, by the cultivation of every good principle and 
every good habit, we may hope to enjoy the blessing, through 
our day, and to leave it unimpaired to our children. Let us feel 
deeply how much of what we are and of what we possess we owe 
to this liberty, and to these institutions of government. Nature 
has, indeed, given us a soil which yields bounteously to the hand 
of industry, the mighty and fruitful ocean is before us, and the 
skies over our heads shed health and vigor. But what are lands 
and seas, and skies, to civilization, without society, without 
knowledge, without morals, without religious culture ; and how 
can these be enjoyed, in all their extent and all their excellence, 
but under the protection of wise institutions and a free govern- 
ment? Fellow-citizens, there is not one of us, there is not one 
of us here present who does not, at this moment, and at every 
moment, experience, in his own condition, and in the condition 
of those most near and dear to him, the influence and the 
benefits of this liberty and these institutions, Let us then 
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acknowledge the blessing, let us feel it deeply and powerfully, 
let us cherish a strong affection for it, and resolve to maintain 
and perpetuate it. The blood of our fathers, let it not have 
been shed in vain; the great hope of posterity, let it not be 
blasted. 

The striking attitude, too, in which we stand to the world 
around us, a topic to which, I fear, I advert too often, and dwell 
on too long, cannot be altogether omitted here. Neither indi- 
viduals nor nations can perform their part well, until they under- 
stand and feel its importance, and comprehend and justly appre- 
ciate all the duties belonging to it. It is not to inflate national 
vanity, nor to swell a light and empty feeling of self-importance, 
but it is that we may judge justly of our situations, and of our 
own duties, that I earnestly urge upon you this consideration of 
our position and our character among the nations of the earth. 
It cannot be denied, but by those who would dispute against 
the sun, that with America, and in America, a new era com- 
mences in human affairs. This erais distinguished by free rep- 
resentative governments, by entire religious liberty, by improved 
systems of national intercourse, by a newly awakened and an 
unconquerable spirit of free inquiry, and by a diffusion of knowl- 
edge through the community, such as has been before alto- 
gether unknown and unheard of. America, America, our coun- 
try, fellow-citizens, our own dear and native land, is inseparably 
connected, fast bound up, in fortune and by fate, with these 
great interests. If they fall, we fall with them ; if they stand, 
it will be because we have maintained them. Let us contem- 
plate, then, this connection, which binds the prosperity of others 
to our own; and let us manfully discharge all the duties which 
it imposes. If we cherish the virtues and the principles of our 
fathers, Heaven will assist us to carry on the work of human 
liberty and human happiness. Auspicious omens cheer us. 
Great examples are before us. Our own firmament now shines 
brightly upon our path. Washington is in the clear, upper sky. 
These other stars have now joined the American constellation ; 
they circle round their centre, and the heavens beam with new 
light. Beneath this illumination let us walk the course of life, 
and at its close devoutly commend our beloved country, the com- 
mon parent of us all, to the Divine Benignity. 
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DINNER AT FANEUIL HALL. 


[June 5 1828. ] 


GOVERNMENT TO BE ADMINISTERED ON WIDE PRINCIPLES.— 
The present government of the United States cannot be main-. 
tained but by administering it on principles as wide and broad 
as the country over which it extends, JI mean, of course, no ex- 
tension of the powers which it confers; but I speak of the spirit 
_with which those powers should be exercised. If there be any 
doubts, whether so many republics, covering so vast a territory, 
can be long held together under this Constitution, there is no 
doubt in my judgment of the impossibility of so holding them 
together by any narrow, local, or selfish system of legislation. 
To render the Constitution perpetual (which God grant it may: 
be), it is necessary that its benefits should be practically felt by 
all parts of the country, and all interests in the country. The 
East and the West, the North and the. South, must all see 
their own welfare protected and advanced by it. While the 
eastern frontier is defended by fortifications, its harbors im- 
proved, and commerce protected by a naval force, itis right and 
just that the region beyond the Alleghanies should receive fair 
consideration and equal attention, in any object of public im- 
provement, interesting to itself, and within the proper power 
of the government. These are in brief the general views by 
which I have been governed on questions of this kind; and I 
trust they are such as this meeting does not disapprove. 

If I could collect around me the whole population of New 
England, or if I could cause my voice to be heard over all her 
green hills, or along every one of her pleasant streams, in the 
exercise of true filial affection, I would say to her, in the lan- 
guage of the great master of the maxims of life and conduct, 


“This above all,—to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’’ 


@ 
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SPEECH BEFORE THE BOSTON MECHANICS’ INSTI- | 


TUTION. 
[Wou. 12, 1828..] © 


Man’s Distinction, His INTELLEcCT.—Man’s grand distinc- 
tion is his intellect, his mental capacity. It is this which ren- 
ders him highly and peculiarly responsible to his Creator. It is 
on account of this, that the rule over other animals is established 
in his hands ; and it is this, mainly, which enables him to exer- 
cise dominion over the powers of nature, and to subdue them to 
himself. . . . Every want, not of a low kind, physical as well as 
moral, which the human breast feels, and which brutes do not 
feel and cannot feel, raises man by so much in the scale of ex- 
istence, and is a clear proof and a direct instance of the favor of 
God towards his so much favored human offspring. If man had 


_ been so made as to desire nothing, he would have wanted al- 


most everything worth possessing. 

THE MATERIAL UNIVERSE A PERPETUAL STuDy.—The an- 
cients discovered many things, but they left many things also to 
be discovered; and this, as a general truth, is what our pos- 
terity a thousand years hence will be able to say, doubtless, 
when we and our generation shall be recorded also among the 
ancients. For, indeed, God seems to have proposed his ma- 
terial universe as a standing, perpetual study to his intelligent 
creatures ; where, ever learning, they can yet never learn all; 
and if that material universe shall last till man shall have dis- 
covered all that is now unknown, but which bythe progressive 
improvement of his faculties he is capable of knowing, it will 
remain through a duration beyond human measurement, and be- 
yond human comprehension. 

ARCHITECTURE.—Architecture, is an art that unites in a 
singular manner the useful and the beautiful. It is not to be 
inferred from this that everything in architecture is beautiful, or 
is to be so esteemed, in exact proportion to its apparent utility. 
No more is meant, than that nothing which evidently thwarts 
utility can or ought to be accounted beautiful ; because, in every 
work of art, the design is to be regarded, and what defeats that 
design cannot be considered as well done. The French rheto- 
ricians have a maxim, that, in literary composition, “ nothing is 
beautiful which is not true.’ They do not intend to say, that 
strict and literal truth is alone beautiful in poetry or oratory ; 
but they mean, that that which grossly offends against proba- 
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bility is not in good taste in either. The same relation subsists 
between beauty and utility in architecture as between truth and 
imagination in poetry. Utility is not to be obviously sacrificed 

‘to beauty, in the one case; truth and probability are not to be 
outraged for the cause of fiction and fancy, in the other. In 
the severer styles of architecture, beauty and utility approach 
so as to be almost identical. Where utility is more especially 
the main design, the proportions which produce it raise the 
sense or feeling of beauty, by a sort of reflection or deduction of 
the mind, 

Tue Pustic Happiness.—The public happiness is to be 
the aggregate of the happiness of individuals. ‘Our system be- 
gins with the individual man. It begins with him when he leaves 
the cradle; and it proposes to instruct him in knowledge and in 
morals, to prepare him for his state of manhood ; on his arrival 
at that state, to invest him with political rights, to protect him 
in his property and pursuits, and in his family and social con- 
nections; and thus to enable him to enjoy, as an individual 

_ moral and rational being, what belongs toa moral and rational 
being. For the same reason, the arts are to be promoted for — 
their general utility, as they affect the personal happiness and 
well-being of the individuals who compose the community. It 
would be averse to the whole spirit of our system, that we 
should have gorgeous and expensive public buildings, if individ- 
uals were at the same time to live in houses of mud. Our 
public edifices are to be reared by the surplus of wealth and the 
savings of labor, after the necessities and comforts of individuals 
are provided for; and not, like the Pyramids, by the unremitted 
toil of thousands of half-starved slaves. Domestic architecture, 
therefore, as connected with individual comfort and happiness, 
is to hold a first piace in the esteem of our artists. Let our 
citizens have houses cheap, but comfortable ; not gaudy, but in 
good taste; not judged by the portion of earth they cover, but 
by their symmetry, their fitness for use, and their durability, 
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SPEECH AT A PUBLIC DINNER AT NEW YORK. 
[March to. 1831.] 


HAMILTON AND Jay.—The fabled birth of Minerva, from the 


brain of Jove, was hardly more sudden or more perfect than the 


financial system of the United States, as it burst forth from the 
conceptions of ALEXANDER Hamritron. When the spotless 
ermine of the judicial robe fell on John Jay, it touched nothing 
less spotless than itself. 

TRIALS OF OUR GOVERNMENT.—Our government has been tried 
in peace, and it has been tried in war, and has proved itself fit 
for both. It has been assailed from without, and it has success- 
fully resisted the shock; it has been disturbed within, end it has 
effectually quieted the disturbance. It can stand trial, it can 
stand assault, it can stand adversity, it can stand everything but 
the marring of its own beauty, and the weakening of its own 
strength. It can stand everything but the effects of our own 
rashness and our own folly. It can stand everything but 
disorganization, disunion, and nullification. 

PRESERVATION OF GOVENRMENT.—Next to the controlling author- 
ity of the people themselves, the preservation of the government 
is mainly committed to those who administer it. If conducted in 
wisdom, it cannot but stand strong. Its genuine, original spirit 
is a patriotic, liberal, and generous spirit ; a spirit of conciliation, 


of moderation, of candor, and charity; a spirit of friendship, 


and not a spirit of hostility toward the States; a spirit careful not 
to exceed, and equally careful not to relinquish, its just powers. 
While no interest can or ought to feel itself shut out from the 
benefits of the Constitution, none should consider those benfits 
as exclusively its own. The interests of all must be consulted, 
and reconciled, and provided for, as far as possible, that all may 
perceive the benefits of a united government. 

Tue JupiciaL Powrer.—The judicial power comes home to 
every man. If the legislature passes incorrect or unjust general 
laws, its members bear the evil as well as others. But judicature 
acts on individuals. It touches every private right, every private 
interest, and almost every private feeling. What we possess is 
hardly fit to be called our own, unless we feel secure in its 
possession ; and this security, this feeling of perfect safety, can- 
not exist under a wicked, or even under a weak, and ignorant, 
administration of the laws. There is no happiness, there is no 
liberty, there is no enjoyment of life, unless a man can say when 
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he rises in the morning, I shall be subject to the decision of no 
unjust judge to-day. : 
‘THE UNION IN NO DANGER FROM OPEN AtTacks.—I have said 
what I verily believe to be true, that there is no danger to the 
Union from open and avowed attacks on its essential principles. 
Nothing is to be feared from those who will march up boldly to 
their own propositions, and tell us that they mean to annihilate — 
powers exercised by Congress. But, certainly, there are dangers 
to the Constitution, and we ought not to shut our eyes to them. 
We know the importance of a firm and intelligent judiciary; but 
- how shall we secure the continuance of a firm and intelligent 
judiciary? the judiciary is in the appointment of the executive 
power. It cannot continue or renew itself. Its vacancies are to 
be filled in the ordinary modes of executive appointment. If 
the time shall ever come (which Heaven avert), when men shall 
be placed in the supreme tribunal of the country, who entertain 
opinions hostile to the just powers of the Constitution, we shall 
then be visited by an evil defying all remedy. Our case will be 
past surgery. From that moment,the Constitution is at an end. 
If they who are appointed to defend the castle shall betray it, 
woe betide those within! If I live to see that day come, I shall 
despair of the country. I shall be prepared to give it back to all 
its former afflictions, in the days of the Confederation. I know 
no security against the possibility of this evil, but an awakened 
public vigilance. I know nosafety, but in that state of public 
opinion which shall lead it to rebuke and put down every at- 
tempt, either to gratify party by judicial appointments, or to 
dilute the Constitution by creating a court which shall construe 
away its provisions. If members of Congress betray their trust, 
the people will find it out before they are ruined. If the Presi- 
dent should at any time violate his duty, his term of office is 
short, and popular elections may supply a seasonable remedy. 
But the judges of the Supreme Court possess, for very good 
reasons, an independent tenure of office. No election reaches 
them. If, with this tenure, they betray their trusts, Heaven save 
us! Let us hope for better results. The past, certainly, may en- 
courage us. Let us hope that we shall never see the time when 
there shall exist such an awkward posture of affairs, as that the 
government shall be found in opposition to the Constitution, and 
when the guardians of the Union shall become its betrayers. 
Our Country on ComMMANDING GrounD.—Our country stands, 
at the present time, on commanding ground. Older nations, 
with different systems of government, may be somewhat slow to 
acknowledge all that justly belongs to us. But we may feel 
without vanity, that America is doing her part inthe great work — 
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of improving human affairs. There are two principles, strictly 
and purely American, which are now likely to prevail throughout 

the civilized world. Indeed, they seem the necessary result of 

the progress of civilization and knowledge. These are, jrst, 
popular governments, restrained by written constitutions ; and, 
secondly, universal education. Popular governments and general 
education, acting and reacting, mutually producing and repro- 
ducing each other, are the mighty agencies which in our days 
appear to be exciting, stimulating, and changing civilized socie- 
ties. Man, everywhere, is now found demanding a participation 

in government, and he will not be refused; and he demands 
knowledge as necessary to self-government. On the basis of 

_ these two principles, liberty and knowledge, our own American 
systems rest. ‘Thus far we have not been disappointed in their 
result. Our existing institutions, raised on these foundations, 
have conferred on us almost unmixed happiness. Do we hope 

to better our condition by change ? When we shall have nulli- 
fied the present Constitution, what are we to receive inits place ? 

As fathers, do we wish for our children better government, or 
“better laws? As members of society, as lovers of our country, is 
there anything we can desire for it better than that, as ages and 
centuries roll over it, may possess the same invaluable institu- 
tions which it now enjoys? For my part, I can only say, that 

I desire to thank the beneficent Author of all good for being 
born where I was born, and when I was born; that the portion 
of human existence allotted to me has been meted out to me in 
this goodly land, and at this interesting period. I rejoice that I 

- havelived to see so much development of truth, so much prog- 
' ress of liberty, so much diffusion of virtue and happiness. And 
_ through good report and evil report, it will be my consolation to 
be a citizen of a republic unequalled in the annals of the world 

for the freedom of its institutions, its high prosperity, and the 
prospects of good which yet lie before it. Our course, is onward, 
straight onward and forward. Let us not turn to the right hand, 
nor to the left. Our path is marked out for us, clear, plain. 
bright, distinctly defined, like the milky way across the heavens, 

If we are true to our country, in our day and generation, and 
those who come afterus shall be true to it also, assuredly, assur- 
edly, we shall elevate her to a pitch of prosperity and_ happiness, 

of honor and power, never yet reached by any nation beneath 


the sun, 
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THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 


[A speech delivered in Washington, at a public Dinner, on the Centennial 
birthday of Washington, Feb. 22. 1832.] 


I propose to you the name of that great man, in commemora- 
tion of whose birth, and in honor of whose character and ser- 
vices, we are here assembled. I am sure that 1 express a sen- 
timent common to every one present, when I say that there is 
something more than ordinarily solemn and affecting in this 
occasion. a . 

We are met to testify our regard for him whose name is 
intimately blended with whatever belongs most essentially to 
the prosperity, the liberty, the free institutions, and the renown 
of our country. That name was of power to rally a nation, in 
the hour of thick-thronging public disasters and calamities ; that 
name shone, amid the storm of war, a beacon light, to cheer and 
guide the country’s friends; it flamed, too, like a meteor, to 
repel her foes. ‘That name, in the days of peace, was a load- 
stone, attracting to itself a whole people’s confidence, a whole 
people’s love, and the whole world’s respect. That name, de- 
scending with all time, spreading over the whole earth, and ‘ 
uttered in all the languages belonging to the tribes and races of ~ 
men, will forever be pronounced with affectionate gratitude by 
every one in whose breast there shall arise an aspiration for 
human rights and human liberty. : 

SENTIMENTS, INFLUENCED BY ASSOCIATIONS. — All experience * 
evinces that human sentiments are strongly influenced by asso- 
ciations. The recurrence of anniversaries, or of longer periods 
_ of time, naturally freshens the recollection, and deepens the im- » 
pression, of events with which they are historically connected. 
Renowned places, also, have a power to awaken feeling, which 
allacknowledge. No American can pass by the fields of Bunker 
Hill, Monmouth, and Camden, as if they were ordinary spots on 
the earth’s surface. Whoever visits them feels the sentiment of 
love of country kindling anew, as if the spirit that belonged to 
the transactions which have rendered these places distinguished 
still hovered round, with power to move and excite all who in 
future time may approach them. 

But neither of these sources of emotion equals the power with =~ 
which great moral examples affect the mind. When sublime E 
virtues cease to be abstractions, when they become embodied 
in human character, and exemplified in human conduct, we — 
should be false to our own nature, if we did not indulge in 
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spontaneoys effusions of our gratitude and our admiration. A 
true lover of the virtue of patriotism delights to contemplate its. 
purest models ; and that love of country may be well suspected 
which affects to soar so high into the regions of sentiment as to 
be lost and absorbed in the abstract feeling, and becomes too 
elevated or too refined to glow with fervor in the commendation 
or the love of individual benefactors. All thisis unnatural. It 
is as if one should be so enthusiastic a lover of poetry, as to,care 
nothing for Homer or Milton ; so passionately attached to elo- 
quence as to be indifferent to Tully and Chatham; or such a 
devotee to the’ arts, in such an ecstasy with the elements of 
beauty, proportion, and expression, as to regard the master- 
pieces of Raphael and Michael Angelo with coldness or con- 
tempt. We may be assured, gentlemen, that he who really 
loves the thing itself, loves its finest exhibitions. A true friend 
of his country loves her friends and benefactors, and thinks it no 
degradation to commend and commemorate them. 
WASHINGTON, EXTRAORDINARY FORTUNE oOF.—It was the ex- 

traordinary fortune of Washington, that, having been intrusted, 
in revolutionary times, with the supreme military command, and 
having fulfilled that trust with equal renown for wisdom and for 
valor, he should be placed at the head of the first government 
in which an attempt was to be made on a large scale to rear the 
fabric of social order on the basis of a written constitution and 
of a pure representative principle. A government was to be 
established, without a throne, without an aristocracy, without 
castes, orders, or privileges ; and this government, instead of 
being a democracy, existing and acting within the walls of a 
_ single city, was to be extended over a vast country, of different 
- climates, interests, and habits, and of various communions of 
our common Christian faith. The experiment certainly was en- 
tirely new. A popular government of this extent, it was evident, 
could be framed only by carrying into full effect the principle of 
representation or of delegated power ; and the world was to see 
whether society could, by the strength of this principle, maintain 
its own peace and good government, carry forward its own’ 
great interests, and conduct itself to political renown and glory. 
By the benignity of Providence, this experiment, so full of in- 
terest to us and to our posterity forever, so full of interest, in- 
deed, to the world in its present generation and in all its gener- 
ations to come, was suffered to commence under the guidance of 
Washington. Destined for this high career, he was fitted for it 
by wisdom, by virtue, by patriotism, by discretion, by whatever 
inspire confidence in man toward man. In entering on the 
ed scenes, early disappointment and the premature extinc- 
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tion of all hope of success would have been certain, had it not 
_ been that there did exist throughout the country, in a most ex- 
traordinary degree, an unwavering trust in him who stood at the 
helm. 
Tue MEasuRES oF WaSHINGTON.—In the first place, all his 
measures were right in their intent. He stated the whole basis 
of his own great character, when he told the country, in the 
homely phrase of the proverb, that honesty is the best policy. 
One of the most striking things ever said of him is, that “he 
changed mankind’s ideas of political greatness.” ‘To command- 
ing talents, and to success, the common elements of such great- 
ness, he added a disregard of self, a Spotlessness of motive, a 
steady submission to every public and private duty, which threw 
far into the shade the whole crowd of vulgar great. The object 
of his regard was the whole country. No part of it was enough 
to fill his enlarged patriotism. His love of glory, so far as that 
may be supposed to have influenced him at all, spurned every- 
thing short of general approbation. It would have been nothing 
to him, that his partisans or his favorites outnumbered, or out- 
voted, or outmanaged, or outclamored, those of other leaders. 
He had no favorites ; he rejected all partisanship ; and, acting 
honestly for the universal good, he deserved, what he has so 
richly enjoyed, the universal love. His principle it was to act 
right, and to trust the people for support; his principle it was 
not to follow the lead of sinister and selfish ends, nor to rely on 
the little arts of party delusion to obtain public sanction for such 
a course. Born for his country and for the world, he did not 
give up to party what was meant for mankind. The consequence 
is, that his fame is as durable as his principles, as lasting as 
truth and virtue themselves. While the hundreds whom party 
excitement, and temporary circumstances, and casual combina- 
tions, have raised into transient notoriety, sink again, like thin 
bubbles, bursting and dissolving into the great.ocean, Washing- 
ton’s fame is like the rock which bounds that ocean, and at 
whose feet its billows are desined to break harmlessly forever, 
It should not be omitted, even in this slight reference to the 
general measures and general principles of the first President, 
that he saw and felt the full value and importance of the judi- 
cial department of the government. An upright and able ad- 
ministration of the laws he held to be alike indispensable to pri- 
vate happiness and public liberty. The temple of justice, in his 
opinion, was a sacred place, and he would profane and pollute 
it who should call any to minister in it, not spotless in char- 
acter, not incorruptible in integrity, not competent by talent and 
learning, not a fit object of unhesitating trust, i 
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WasHINGTon’s ApMonition.—Among other admonitions, 
Washington has left us, in his last communication to his country, 
an exhortation against the excesses of party spirit. A fire not 

_to be quenched, he yet conjures us not to fan and feed the 
flame. Undoubtedly, it is the greatest danger of our system and 
of our time. Undoubtedly, if that system should be overthrown, 
it will be the work of excessive party spirit, acting on the gov- 
ernment, which is dangerous enough, or acting zz the govern- 
ment, which is a thousand times more dangerous ; for government 
then becomes nothing but organized party, and, in the strange 
vicissitudes of human affairs, it may come at last, perhaps, to 
exhibit the singular paradox of government itself being in op- 
position to its own powers, at war with the very elements of its 
own existence. Such cases are hopeless. As men may be pro- 
tected against murder, but cannot be guarded against suicide, 
so government may be shielded from the assaults of external - 
foes, but nothing can save it when it chooses to lay violent hands 
on itself. 

POLITICAL PROSPERITY OF THE CouNTRY.—The political pros- 
perity which this country has attained, and which it now enjoys, 
has been acquired mainly through the instrumentality of the 
present government. While this agent continues, the capacity 
of attaining to still higher degrees of prosperity exists also. We 
have, while this lasts, a pélitical life capable of beneficial exer- 
tion, with power to resist or overcome misfortunes, to sustain us 
against the ordinary accidents of human affairs, and to promote, 
by active efforts, every public interest. But dismemberment 
strikes at the very being which preserves these faculties. It 
would lay its rude and ruthless hand on this great agent itself. 
It would sweep away, not only what we possess, but all power of 

regaining lost, or acquiring new possessions, It would leave 
the country, not only bereft of its prosperity and happiness, but 
without limbs, or organs, or faculties, by which to exert itself 
hereafter in the pursuit of that prosperity and happiness. 

Other misfortunes may be borne, or their effects overcome. 
If disastrous war should sweep our commerce from the ocean, 
another generation may renew it; if it exhaust our treasury, 
future industry may replenish it ; if it desolate and lay waste 

_our fields, still, under a new cultivation, they will grow green 
again, and ripen to future harvests. It were but a trifle even if 
the walls of yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty pillars 

should fall, and its gorgeous decorations be all covered by the 

dust of the valley. All these might be rebuilt. But who shall 
= construct the fabric of demolished government? Who shall 
ear again the well-proportioned columns of constitutional lib- 
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erty? Who shall frame together the skilful architecture which 
unites national sovereignty with State rights, individual security, 
and public prosperity ? No, if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Coliseum and the Parthenon, they 
will be destined to a mournful, a melancholy immortality. Bit- 
terer tears, however, will flow over them, than were ever shed 
over the monuments of Roman or Grecian art; for they will be 
the remnants of a mare glorious edifice than Greece or Rome 
ever saw, the edifice of constitutional American liberty. 

But let us hope for better things. Let us trust in that graci- 
ous Being who has hitherto held our country as in the hollow of 
his hand. Let us trust to the virtue and the intelligence of the 
people, and to the efficacy of religious obligation. Let us trust 
to the influence of Washington’s example. Let us hope that 
that fear of Heaven which expels all other fear, and that regard 
to duty which transcends all other regard, may influence public 
men and private citizens, and lead our country still onward in 
her happy career. Full of these gratifying anticipations and 
hopes, let us look forward to the end of that century which is 
now commenced. A hundred years hence, other disciples of 
Washington will celebrate his birth, with no less of sincere ad- 
miration than we now commemorate it. When they shall meet, 
as we now meet, to do themselves ang him that honor, so surely 
as they shall see the blue summits of his native mountains rise 
in the horizon, so surely as they shall behold the river on whose 
banks he lived, and on whose banks he rests, still flowing on 
toward the sea, so surely may they see, as we now see, the flag 
of the Union floating on the top of the Capitol; and then, as 
now, may the sun in his course visit no land more free, more 
happy, more lovely, than this our own country ! 
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NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION.—AT 
WORCESTER. 


[Oct. 12, 1832.] 


A Free Press.—In all popular governments, a free Press is 
the most important of all agents and instruments. It not only 
expresses public opinion, but, to a very great degree, it contrib- 
utes to form that opinion. It is an engine for good or for evil, 
as it may be directed ; but an engine of which nothing can resist 
the force. The conductors of the Press, in popular govern- 
ments, occupy a place, in the social and political system, of the 
very highest consequence. They wear the character of public 
instructors. Their daily labors bear directly on the intelligence, 
the morals, the taste, and the public spirit of the country. Not 
only are they journalists, recording political occurrences, but 
they discuss principles, they comment on measures, they canvass 
characters ; they hold a power over the reputation, the feelings, 
the happiness, of individuals. ‘The public ear is always open to 
their addresses, the public sympathy easily made responsive to 
theirsentiments. It is indeed, a distinction of high honor, that 
theirs is the only profession expressly protected and guarded by 
constitutional enactments. Their employment soars so high, in 
its general consequences it is so intimately connected with the 
public happiness, that its security is provided for by the fun- 
damental law. While it acts in a manner worthy of this distinc- 

‘tion, the Press is a fountain of light, and a source of gladdening 
warmth. It instructs the public mind, and animates the spirit 
of patriotism. Its loud voice suppresses everything which 
would raise itself against the public liberty ; and its blasting re- 
buke causes incipient despotism to perish in the bud. 

But remember, that these are the attributes of a free Press 
only. And is a Press that is purchased or pensioned more free 
than a Press that is fettered ? Can the people look for truths 
to partial sources, whether rendered partial through fear or 
through favor? Why shall not a manacled Press be trusted 
with the maintenance and defence of popular rights? Because 
it is supposed to be under the influence of a power which may 
prove greater than the love of truth. Such a Press may screen 
abuses in government, or be silent. It may fear to speak. And 
may it not fear to speak, too, when its conductors, if they speak 
in any but one way, may lose their means of livelihood? Is 
dependence on government for bread no temptation to screen 
its abuses? Will the Press always speak the truth, when the 
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truth, if spoken, may be the means of silencing it for the future ? 
Is the truth in no danger, is the watchman under no temptation, 
when he can neither proclaim the approach of national evils, 
nor.seem to descry them, without the loss of his place? 

FIDELITY TO THE CoNSTITUTION.—Are we at a post which we 
are at liberty to desert when it becomes difficult to hold it? 
May we fly at the approach of danger? Does our fidelity to the 
Constitution require no more of us than to enjoy its blessings, 
to bask in the prosperity which it has shed around us and our 
fathers? and are we at liberty to abandon it in the hour of 
its peril, or to make for it but a faint and heartless struggle, for 
the want of encouragement and the want of hope? If no State 
come to our succor, if everywhere else the contest should be 
given up, here let it be protracted to the last moment. Here, 
where the first blood of the Revolution was shed, let the last 
effort be made for that which is the greatest blessing obtained 
by the Revolution,.a free and united government. In our en- 
deavors to maintain our existing forms of government, we are. 
acting not for ourselves alone, but for the great cause of consti- 
tutional liberty all over the globe. We are trustees, holding a 
sacred treasure, in which all the lovers of freedom have a stake. 
Not only in revolutionized France, where there are no longer 
subjects, where the monarch can no longer say, I am the state; 
not only in reformed England, where our principles, our institu- 
tions, our practice of free government, are now daily quoted and 
commended ; but in the depths of Germany, also, and among 
the desolated fields and the still smoking ashes of Poland, 
prayers are uttered for the preservation of our union and happi- 
ness. We are surrounded, by a cloud of witnesses. The gaze 
of the sons of liberty, everywhere, is upon us, anxiously, in- 
tently, upon us. ‘They may see us fall in the struggle for our 
Constitution and government, but Heaven forbid that they should 
see us recreant. 

At least, let the star of Massachusetts be the last which shall 
be seen to fall from heaven, and to plunge into the utter dark- 
ness of disunion. Let her shrink back, let her hold others back 
if she can, at any rate, let her keep herself back, from this gulf, 
full at once of fire and of blackness; yes, as far as human fore- 
sight can scan, or human imagination fathom, full of the fire and 
the blood of civil war, and of the thick darkness of general polit- 
ical disgrace, ignominy, and ruin. . Though the worst may hap- 
pen that can happen, and though she may not be able to prevent 
the catastrophe, yet let her maintain her own integrity, her own 
high honor, her own unwavering fidelity, so that with respect and 
decency, though with a broken and a bleeding heart, she may pay 
the last tribute to a glorious, departed, free constitution. 
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RECEPTION AT BUFFALO. 


[ June, 1833.] 

THE Tarirr QuEstTIoN.—My sentiments, gentlemen, on the 
tariff question, are generally known. In my opinion, a just and 
a leading object in the whole system is the encouragement and 
protection of American manual labor. I confess, that every 
day’s experience convinces me more and more of the high pro- 
priety of regarding this object. Our government is made for all, 
not fora few. Its object is to promote the greatest good of the 
whole; and this ought to be kept constantly in view in its ad- 
ministration. The far greater number of those who maintain 
the government belong to what may be called the industrious or 
productive classes of the community. With us labor is not de- 
pressed, ignorant, and unintelligent. On the contrary, it is ac- 
tive, spirited, enterprising, seeking its own rewards, and laying 
up for its own competence and its own support. ‘The motive to 
labor is the great stimulus to our whole society ; and no system 
is wise or just which does not afford this stimulus, as far as it 
may. The protection of American labor against the injurious 
competition of foreign labor, so far, at least, as respects general 
handicraft productions, is known historically to have been one 
end designed to be obtained by establishing the Constitution ; 
and this object, and the constitutional power to accomplish it, 
ought never in any degree to be surrendered or compromised. 

Our political institutions, gentlemen, place power in the 
hands of all the people ; and to make the exercise of this power, 
in such hands, salutary, it is indispensable that all the people 
should enjoy, first, the means of education, and, second, the 
reasonable certainty of procuring a competent livelihood by in- 
dustry and labor. These institutions are neither designed for, 
nor suited to, a nation of ignorant paupers. To disseminate 
knowledge, then, universally, and to secure to labor and indus- 
try their just rewards, is the duty both of the general and the 
State governments, each in the exercise of its appropriate pow- 
ers. To be free, the people must be intelligently free; to be 
substantially independent, they must be able to secure them- 
selves against want, by sobriety and industry ; to be safe depos- 
itaries of political power, they must be able to comprehend and 
understand the general interests of the community, and must 
themselves have a stake in the welfare of that community. The 
interest of labor, therefore, has an importance, in our system, 
beyond what belongs to it as a mere question of political econo- 
my. It is connected with our forms of government, and our 


whole social system. 
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RECEPTION AT PITTSBURG. 
[July 8, 1833-] 


Domestic Inpustry.—Domestic industry! How much of 
national power and opulence, how much of individual comfort 
and respectability, that phrase implies! 

EMPLOYMENTS, ENCOURAGEMENT AND PROTECTION OF.—Next 
to the preservation of the government itself, there can hardly 
be a more vital question, to such a community as this, than that 
which regards their own employments, and the preservation of 
that policy which the government has adopted and cherished 
for the encouragement and protection of those employments. 
This is not, in a society like this, a matter which affects the in- 
terest of a particular class, but one which affects the interest of 
all classes. It.runs through the whole chain of human occupa- 
tion and employment, and touches the means of living and the 
comfort of all. 

Our GOVERNMENT PopuLaR.—Our government is popular; 
popular in its foundation, and popular in its exercise. The act- 
ual character of the government can never be better than the 
general moral and intellectual character of the community. It 
would be the wildest of human imaginations, to expect a poor, 
vicious, and ignorant people to maintain a good popular govern- 
ment. Education and knowledge, which, as is obvious, can be 
generally attained by the people only where there are adequate 
rewards to labor and industry, and some share in the public in- 
terest, some stake in the community, would seem indispensably 
necessary in those who have the power of appointing all public 
agents, passing all laws, and even of making and unmaking con- 
stitutions at their pleasure. Hence the truth of the trite maxim 
that knowledge and virtue are the only foundation of republics. 
But it is to be added, and to be always remembered, that there 
never was, and never can be, an intelligent and virtuous people 
who at the same time are a poor and idle people, badly employed 
and badly payed. Who would be safe in any community, where 
political power is in the hands of the many and property in the 
hands of the few? Indeed, such an unnatural state of things 
could nowhere long exist. 

OPINION AND CONSCIENCE FREE—Amidst all our efforts for 
education, literary, moral, or religious, be it always remembered’ 
that we leave opinion and conscience free. Heaven grant that 
it may be the glorv of the United States to have established two 
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great truths, of the highest importance to the whole human 
race ; first, that an enlightened community zs capable of self- 
government ; and, second, that the toleration of all sects does 
“not necessarily produce indifference to religion. 


RECEPTION AT BANGOR. 
[August 25, 1835.] 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL CONFIDENCE IN Men.—To the Union, there- 
fore, as well as the civil liberty, to every interest which we enjoy 
and value, to all that makes us proud of our country, or which 
renders our country lovely in our own eyes, or dear to our own 
hearts, nothing can be more repugnant, nothing more hostile, 
nothing more directly destructive, than excessive, unlimited, 
unconstitutional confidence in men ; nothing worse, than the 
doctrine that official agents may interpret the public will in their 
own way, in defiance of the Constitution and the laws; or that 
they may set up anything for the declaration of that will except 
the Constitution and the laws themselves; or that any public 
officer, high or low, should undertake to constitute himself or to 
call himself the representative of the people, except so far as the 
Constitution and the laws create and denominate him such repre- 
sentative. There is no usurpation so dangerous as that which 
comes in the borrowed name of the people. - If from some other 
authority, or other source, prerogatives be attempted to be en- 
forced upon the people, they naturally oppose and resistit. It is 
an open enemy, and they can easily subdue it. But that which 
professes to act in their own name, and by their own authority, 
that which calls itself their servant, although it exercises their 
power without legal right or constitutional sanction, requires 
something more of vigilance to detect, and something more of 
stern patriotism to repress; and if it be not seasonably both 
detected and repressed, then the republic is already in the down- 
ward path of those which have gone before it. 

SUBMISSION TO RESTRAINTS OF ConsTITUTION. I hold, there- 
‘fore, gentlemen, that a strict submission, by every branch of the 
government, to the limitations and restraints of the Constitution, 
is of the very essence of all security for the preservation of liberty ; 
and that no one can be a true and intelligent friend of that 
liberty, who will consent that any man in public station, what- 
ever he may think of the honesty of his motives, shall assume 
to exercise an authority above the Constitution and the laws, 
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Whatever government is not a government of laws, is a despot- 
ism, let it be called what it may. __ . 
Gentlemen, on an occasion like this, I ought not to detain you 


longer. Let us hope for the best, in behalf of this great and 2 


happy country, and of our glorious Constitution. Indeed, 
gentlemen, we may well congratulate ourselves that the country 
is So young, so fresh, and so vigorous, that it can bear a great 
deal of bad government. It can take an enormous load of official 
mismanagement on its shoulders, and yet go ahead. Like the 
vessel impelled by steam, it can move forward, not only without 
other than the ordinary means, but even when those means 
oppose it; it can make its way in defiance of the elements, and 


‘¢ Against-the wind, against the tide, 
Still steady, with an upright keel.’’. 


There are some things, however, which the country cannot 
stand. It cannot stand any shock of civil liberty, or any disrup- 
tion of the Union. Should either of these happen, the vessel of 
the state will have no longer either steerage or motion. She will 
lie on the billows helpless and hopeless, the scorn and contempt 


of all the enemies of free institutions, and an object of indescri- - 


bable grief to all their friends. : 


PRESENTATION OF A VASE. 
[Speech delivered in the Odeon, at Boston Oct. 12, 1835,] 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CouNTRY.— The Constitution of 
the country!”” Gentlemen, often as I am called to contemplate 
this subject, its importance always rises, and magnifies itself 
more and more, before me. I cannot view its preservation as a 
concern of narrow extent, or temporary duration. On the con- 
trary, I see in it a vast interest, which is to run down with the 
generations of men, and to spread over a great portion of the 
earth with a direct, and over the rest with an indirect, but a 
most powerful influence. When I speak of it here, in this thick 
crowd of fellow-citizens and friends, I yet behold, thronging 
about me, a much larger and more imposing crowd. I seea 
united rush of the present and the future. I see all the patriotic 
of our own land, and our own time. I see also the many millions 
of their posterity, and I see, too, the lovers of human liberty 
from every part of the earth, from beneath the oppressions of 
thrones, and hierarchies, and dynasties, from amidst the dark- 
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ness of ignorance, degradation, and despotism, into which any 
ray of political light has penetrated; I see all those countless 
multitudes gather about us, and I hear their united and earnest 
voices, conjuring us, in whose charge the treasure now is, to hold 
on, and hold on to the last, by that which is our own highest 
enjoyment and their best hope. 

THE CONSTITUTION, WHOLLY For It.—I am not partly for the 
Constitution, and partly against it; I am wholly for it, for it 
altogether, for it as it is, and for the exercise, when occasion re- 
quires, of all its just-powers, as they have heretofore been ex- 
ercised by Washington, and the great men who have followed 
him in its administration. 

I disdain, altogether, the character of an uncommitted man. 
I am committed, fully committed ; committed to the full extent 
of all that I am, and all that I hope, to the Constitution of the 
country, to its love and reverence, to its defence and mainte- 
nance, to its warm commendation to every American heart, and 
to its vindication and just praise, before all mankind. And I - 
am committed against everything which, in my judgment, may 
weaken, endanger, or destroy it’ I am committed against the 
encouragement of local parties and local feelings; I am com- 
mitted against all fostering of anti-national spirit; I am com- 
mitted against the slightest infringement of the original comprom- 
ise on which the Constitution was founded; I am committed 
against any and every derangement of the powers of the several 
departments of the government, against any derogation from 
the constitutional authority of Congress, and especially against 
all extension of executive power; and I am committed against 
any attempt to rule the free people of this country by the power 
and the patronage of the government itself. I am committed, 
fully and entirely committed, against making the government 
the people’s master. 

And now, gentlemen, having thus solemnly avowed these 
sentiments and these convictions, if you should find me hereafter 
to be false to them, or to falter in their support, I now conjure 
you, by all the duty you owe your country, by all your hopes of 
her prosperity and renown, by all your love for the general cause 
of liberty throughout the world,—I conjure you, that, renouncing 
me as a recreant, you yourselves go on, right on, straightfor- 
ward, in maintaining, with your utmost zeal and with all your 
power, tne true principles of the best, the happiest, the most 
glorious Constitution of a free government, with which it has 
pleased Providence, in any age, to bless any of: the nations of 


the earth. 
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RECEPTION AT NEW YORK. 


‘ March 15, 1837. 


One Country, ONE ConstitTuTION, ONE Destrny.—Gentle- 


men, we are one in respect to the glorious Constitution under 
which we live. We are all united in the great brotherhood of 
American liberty. Descending from the same ancestors, bred 
in the same school, taught in infancy to imbibe the same gen- 
eral political sentiments, Americans all, by birth, education, and 
principle, what but a narrow mind, or woful ignorance, or besot- 
ted selfishness, or prejudices ten times blinded, can leag any of 
us to regard the citizens of any part of the country as strangers 
and aliens ? 

The solemn truth, moreover, is before us, that a common po- 
litical fate attends us all. 

Under the present Constitution, wisely and conscientiously 


administered, all are safe, happy, and renowned. The measure of - 


our country’s fame may fill all our breasts. It is fame enough 
for us all to partake in er glory, if we will carry her character 
onward to its true destiny. But if the system is broken, its frag- 
ments must fall alike on all, Not only the cause of American 
liberty, but the grand cause of liberty throughout the whole earth, 
depends, in a great measure, on upholding the Constitution and 
Union of these States. If shattered and destroyed, no matter 
by what cause, the peculiar and cherished idea of United Ameri- 
can Liberty will be no more forever. There may be free states, 
it is possible, when there shall be separate states. There 
may be many loose, and feeble, and hostile confederacies, where 
there is now one great and united confederacy. But the noble 
idea of United American Liberty, of ows liberty, such as our 
fathers established it, will be extinguished forever. Fragments 
and shattered columns of the edifice may be found remaining ; 


and melancholy and mournful ruins will they be. The august. 


temple itself will be prostrated in the dust. Gentlemen, the 
citizens of this republic cannot sever their fortunes. A com- 
mon fate awaits us. In the hour of upholding, or in the dis- 
grace of undermining the Constitution, we shall all necessarily 
partake. Let us then stand by the Constitution as it is, and by 
our country as it is, one, united, and entire ; let it be a truth en- 
graven on our hearts, let it be borne on the flag under which we 


rally, in every éxigency, that we have one Country, one Con-. 


stitution, one Destiny. 


~ 
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Wuics or New Yorx.—Whigs of New York! Patriotic 
citizens of this great metropolis! Lovers of constitutional 
liberty, bound by interest and by affection to the institutions of 
your country, Americans in heart and in principle !—you are 
ready, I am sure, to fulfil all the duties imposed upon you by 
your situation, and demanded of you by your country. You have 
a central position ; your city is the point from which intelligence 
emanates, and spreads in all directions over the whole land. 
Every hour carries reports of your sentiments and opinions to 
the verge of the Union. You cannot escape the responsibility 
which circumstances have thrown upon you. You must live and 
act, on a broad and conspicuous theatre, either for good or for 
evil to your country. You cannot shrink from your public duties ; 
you cannot obscure yourseives, nor bury your talent. In the 
common welfare, in the common prosperity, in the common 
glory of Americans, you have a stake of value not to be calcu- 
lated. You have an interest in the preservation of the Union, 
of the Constitution, and of the true principles of the government, 
which no man can estimate. You act for yourselves, and for 
the generations that are to come after you ; and those who ages 
hence shall bear your names, and partake your blood, will feel, 
in their political and social condition, the consequences of the 
manner in which you discharge your political duties. 

Having fulfilled, then, on your part and on mine, though 
feebly and imperfectly on mine, the offices of kindness and 
mutual regard required by this occasion, shall we not use it to a 
higher and noble purpose ? Shall we not, by this friendly meet- 
ing refresh our patriotism, rekindle our love of constitutional 
liberty, and strengthen our resolutions of public duty. Shall we. 
‘not, in all honestly and sincerity, with pure and disinterested 
love of country, as Americans, looking back to the renown of 
our ancestors, and looking forward to the interests of our pos- 
terity, here, to-night, pledge our mutual faith to hold on to the 
last to our professed principles, to the doctrines of true liberty, 
and to the Constitution of the country, let who will prove true, 
or who will prove recreant? Whigs of New York! I meet 
you in advance, and give you my pledge for my own performance 
of these duties, without qualification and without reserve. 
Whether in public life or in private life, in the Capitol or at home, I 
mean never to desert them. I mean never to forget that I have 
acountry, to which I am bound by a thousand ties ; and the 
stone which is to lie on the ground that shall cover me, shall not 

béar the name of a son ungrateful to his native land, 
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RECEPTION AT WHEELING. 
: \ [May 17, 1837-] 


FINANCES OF THE NATION, SOME LAWFUL ContTROL.—I will not 
say the only remedy is a national bank ; but I will say that, in my 
opinion, the only sure remedy for the evils that now prey upon 
us is the assumption, by the delegates of the people in the na- 
tional government, of some lawful control over the finances of the 
nation, and a power of regulating its currency. 


RECEPTION AT MADISON. 


[June 1, 1837.] 


SoctaL INTERCOURSE.—Social . intercourse is the corner- 
stone of good government. ‘The nation that provides no means 
for the improvement of its communications, has not taken the 
first step in civilization. . 

Common ScHooL SysTtEM oF NEw ENncLanp.—Among the 
luminaries in the sky of New England the burning lights which 
throw intelligence and happiness on her people, the first and most 
brilliant is her system of common schools. I congratulate 
myself that my firstspeech on entering public life was in their 
behalf. Education, to accomplish the ends of good govern- 
' ment, should be universally diffused. Open the doors of the 
school-house to all the childrenin the land. Let no man have 
the excuse of poverty for not educating his own offspring. Place | 
the means of education within his reach, and if they remain in 
ignorance, be it his own reproach. If one object of the ex- 
penditure of your revenue be protection against crime, you could 
not devise a better or cheaper means of obtaining it. Other 
nations spend their money in providing means for its detection 
and punishment, butit is the principle of our government to pro- 
vide for its never occurring. The one act by coercion, the other 
by prevention, On the diffusion of education among the people 
rest the preservation and perpetuation of our free institutions. 
I apprehend no danger to our country from a foreign foe. The 
prospect of a war with any powerful nation is too remote to be a 
matter of calculation. Besides, there is no nation on earth power- 


ful enough to accomplish our overthrow. Our destruction, should 


ae 
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it come at all, will be from another quarter. From the inattention 
of the people to the concerns of their government, from their care- 
lessness and negligence, I must confess that I do apprehend some 
danger. I fear that they may place too implicit a confidence in 
their public servants, and fail properly to scrutinize their con- 
duct ; that in this way they may be made the dupes of designing 

“men, and become the instruments of their own undoing. Make 
them intelligent, and they will be vigilant ; give them the means 
of detecting the wrong, and they will apply the remedy. 


PUBLIC DINNER IN FANEUIL HALL. 
[July 24, 1838.] 


ConcGREss BouND TO SECURE Goop CuRRENCY.—I maintain 
that Congress is bound to take care, by some proper means, to 
secure a good currency for the people; and that, while this duty 
remains unperformed, one great object of the Constitution is 
not attained. If we are to have as many different currencies as 
there are States, and these currencies are to be liable to per- 
petual fluctuation, it would be folly to say that we had reached 
that security and uniformity in commercial regulation, which we 

_ know it was the purpose of the Constitution to establish. 

_ CurRRENCY, NATIONALITY OF.—We may heap gold bags upon 
gold bags, we may create what securities, in the constitution of 
local banks, we please, but we cannot give to any such bank a 
character that shall insure the receipt of its notes, with equal 
readiness, everywhere throughout the valley of the Mississippi, 
and from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico to the St. Lawrence. 
Nothing can accomplish this, but an institution which is national 
in its character. ‘The people desire to see, in their currency, the 
marks of this nationality. They like tosee the spread eagle, and 
where they see that they have confidence. 

Tue City or Bosron.——I propose to you as a toast :—“ The 
City of Boston: May it continue to be the head-quarters of 
good principles, till the blood of the Revolutionary patriots 

shall have run through a thousand generations!” 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
[Delivered at Oxford July 18, 1839.] 


Great Mass or MANKIND.—Whatever else may tend to en- 
rich and beautify society, that which feeds and clothes comfort- 
ably the great mass of mankind should always be regarded as 
the great foundation of national prosperity. 

NaTION SUBJECT TO MorAL RESPONSIBILITY.—We live in an age 
when nations, as well as individuals, are subject to a moral re- 
ponsibility.° Neither governments nor people—thank God for 
it !—can now trifle with the general sense of the civilized world ; 
and I am sure that the civilized world would hold your 
country and my country to a very strict ‘account, if, without - 
very plain and apparent reason, deeply affecting the indepen- 
dence and great interests of the nation, any controversy between 
them should have other than an amicable issue.’ 

I will venture to say that each country has intelligence enough 
to understand all that belongs toits just rights, and is not defi- 
cient in means to maintain them; and if any controversy be- 
tween England and America were to be pushed to the extreme 
of force, neither party would or could have any signal advantage 
over the other, except what it could find in the justice of its cause 
and the approbation ‘of the world. 


THE AGRICULTURE OF ENGLAND. 


[Delivered at Boston, Jan. 13, 1840.] 


I nap the pleasure of attending the first meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and I found it a very pleasant 
and interesting occasion. Persons of the highest distinction for 
rank, talents, and wealth were present, all zealously engaged in 
efforts for the promotion of the agricultural interest. No man 
in England is so high as to be independent of the success of this 
great interest ; no man so low as not to be affected by its pros- 
perity or its decline. The same is true, eminently and emphati- 
cally true, with us. Agriculture feeds us;.to a great degree it 
clothes us ; without it we could not have manufactures, and we 
should not have commerce. These all stand together, but they 
stand together like pillars in a cluster, the largest in the centre, 
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and that largest is agriculture. Let us remember, too, that we 
live in a country of small farms and freehold tenements ; a coun- 
try in which men cultivate with their own hands their own fee-sim- 
ple acres, drawing not only their subsistence, but also their spirit 
of independence and manly freedom, from the ground they plough, 
They are at once its owners, its cultivators, and its defenders. 
And, whatever else may be undervalued or overlooked, let us 
never forget that the cultivation of the earth is the most 
important labor ofman. Man may be civilized, in some degree, 
without great progress in manufactures and with little commerce 
with his distant neighbors. _ But without the cultivation of the 
earth, he is, in all countries, a savage. Until he gives up 
the chase, and fixes himself in some place and seeks a liv- 
ing from the earth, he is a roaming barbarian. When tillage 
begins, other arts follow. The farmers, therefore, are the 
founders of human civilization. 


MASS MEETING AT SARATOGA. 
[Aug. 1840.] 


ANALOGY BETWEEN HuMAN, AND SocrAL AND POLITICAL 
Systrems.—When that fluid in the human system indispensable to 
life becomes disordered, corrupted, or obstructed in its circulation, 
not the head or the heart alone suffers ; but the whole body— 
head, heart, and hand, all the members, and all the extremities— 
is affected with debility, paralysis, numbness, and death. The 
analogy between the human system and the social and political 
system is complete ; and what the life-blood is to the former, 
circulation, money currency, is to the latter ; and if that be dis- 
ordered or corrupted, paralysis must fall on the system. 

Two CAUSES WHICH PREVENT CHANGE.—There are two causes 
which keep back thousands of honest men from joining those 
who wish fora change. The first of these is the fear of reproach 
from former associates, and the pain which party denunciation 
is capable of inflicting. But, surely, the manliness of the Ameri- 
can character is superior to this! Surely, no American citizen 
will feel himself chained to the wheels of any party, nor bound 
to follow it, against his conscience and his sense of the interest of 
the country. Resolution and decision ought to dissipate such 
restraints, and to leave men free at once to act upon their own 
convictions. Unless this can be done, party has entailed upon 
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us a miserable slavery, by compelling us to act against our con- 
sciences on questions of the greatest importance. * 

The other cause is the constant cry that the party of the ad- 
ministrations is the true democratic party, or the more popular 
party in the government and in the country. The falsity of this 
claim has not been sufficiently exposed. It should have been 
met, and should be now met, not only by denial, but by proof. 
If they mean the new democracy,—the cry against credit, 
against industry, against labor, against a man’s right to leave 
his own earnings to his own children,—why, then, doubtless, 
they are right; all this sort of democracy is theirs. But if by 
democracy they mean a conscientious and stern adherence to 
the true popular principles of the Constitution and the govern- 
ment, then I think they have very little claim to it. Is the 
augmentation of executive power a democratic principle? Is 
the separation of the currency of the government from the cur- 
rency of the people a democratic principle ? Is the embodying 
large military force, in time of peace, a democratic principle ? 

Let us entreat honest men not to take names for things, nor 
pretences for proofs. If democracy, in any constitutional sense, 
belongs to our adversaries, let them show their title and produce 
their evidence. Let the question be examined ; and let not in- 
telligent and well-meaning citizens be kept to the support of 
measures which in their hearts and consciences they disapprove, 
because their authors put forth such loud claims to the sole 
possession of regard for the people. 


WHIG PRINCIPLES AND PURPOSES. 


[A Declaration of Principles, and Purposes adopted by a general Convention 
of the Whigs of New England, at Bunker Fill, on the roth of September, 1840, 


prepared by Mr. Webster, and signed by him as President of the Convention. } 


In the first place, we declare our unalterable attachment to 
that public liberty, the purchase of so much blood and treasure, 
in the acquisition of which the field whereon we stand obtained 
early and imperishable renown. Bunker Hill is not a spot on 
which we shall forget the principles of our fathers, or suffer any- 
thing to quench within our own bosoms’ the love of freedom 
which we have inherited from them. 

In the next place, we declare our warm and hearty devotion 
to the Constitution of the country, and to that Union of the 
States which it has so happily cemented, and so long and so 
prosperously preserved. We call ourselves by no local names, 
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we recognize no geographical divisions, while we give utterance 
to our sentiments on high constitutional and political subjects. 
We are Americans, citizens of the United States, knowing no 
other country, and desiring to be distinguished by no other ap- 
pellation. We believe the Constitution, while administered 
wisely and in its proper spirit, to be capable of protecting all 
parts of the country, securing all interests, and prepetuating a 
national brotherhood among all the ‘States. We believe that to 
foment local jealousies, to attempt to prove the existence of 
opposite interests between one part of the country and another, 
and thus to disseminate feelings of distrust and alienation, while 
it isin contemptuous disregard of the counsels of the great fa- 
ther of his country, is but one form in which irregular ambition, 
destitute of all true patriotism, and a love of power, reckless of 
the means of its gratification, exhibit their unsubdued and burn- 
ing desire. 

We believe, too, that party spirit, however natural or unavoid- 
able it may be in free republics, yet when it gains such an ascend- 
ency in men’s minds as leads them to substitute party for country, 
to seek no ends but party ends and_ no approbation 
but party approbation, and to fear no reproachor contumely 
so that there be no party dissatisfaction, not only alloys the true 
enjoyment of such institutions, but weakens, every day, the 
foundations on which they stand. 

We are in favor of the liberty of speech and of the Press; we 
are friends of free discussion; we espouse the cause of popular 
education; we believe in man’s capacity for self-goverment ; 
we desire to see the freest and widest dissemination of knowl- | 
edge and of truth; and we believe, especially, in the benign 
influence of religious feeling and moral instruction on the social, 


as well as on the individual, happiness of man. 


PEOPLE OF THE U. S., RiGHTs or.—The people of the United 
States have a right to good government. They have a.right to 
an honest and faithful exercise of all the powers of the Constitu- 
tion, as understood and practised in the best days of the republic 
for the general good. They have an inalienable right to all 


the blessings of that Zzderty which their fathers established. 


And standing here, this day, with the memory of those fathers 
fresh on our hearts, and with the fields of their glory and the 
monuments of their fame full in our view, with Bunker Hill be- 
neath us, and Concord, and Lexington, and Dorchester Heights, 
and Faneuil Hall all around us, we here, as a part of the peo- 
ple, pledge ourselves to each other, and to our country, to spare 
no lawful and honorable efforts to vindicate and maintain these 
rights, and to remove from the high places of the nation men 
who have thus contemned and violated them. 
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SPEECH IN WALL STREET. 
[Sept 28, 1840.] 


DocTRINE WHICH MosT THREATENS OUR STANDING.—There is 
yet one topic on which I must detain you for a moment, and I 
will then relieve you. We have the good fortune, under the 
blessing of a benign providence, to live in a country which we 
are proud of for many things—for its independence, for its 
public liberty, for its free institutions, for its public spirit, 
for its enlightened patriotism. But we are proud also,— 
and they are among the things we should be the most 
proud of,—we are proud of its public justice, of its sound 
faith, of its substantially correct morals in the administration of 
the government, and the general conduct of the country, since 
she took her place among the nations of the world. But among 
the events which most threaten our character and standing, and 
which are so greatly at war with the moral principles that have 
hitherto distinguished us, are certain sentiments which have been 
broached among us, and, I am sorry to say, have more suppor- 
ters than they ought, because they strike at the very foundation 
of the social system. I do not speak especially of those which 
have been promulgated by some persons in my own State, but 
of others which go yet deeper into our political condition. I 
refer to the doctrine, that one generation of men, acting under 
the Constitution, cannot bind another. generation who are to be 
their successors; on which ground it is held, among other things, 
that State bonds are not obligatory. What! one generation 
cannot bind another? Where is the line of separation? It 
changes hourly. The American community to-day is not the 
same with the American community to-morrow. The community 
in which I began this day to address you was not the same as it 
is at this moment. ~ 

How abhorrent is such a doctrine to those great truths, which 
teach us that, though individuals flourish and decay, states are 
immortal, that political communities are ever young, ever gfeen, 
ever flourishing, ever identical! The individuals who compose 
them may change, as the atoms of our bodies change, but the 
political community still exists in its aggregate capacity, as our 
bodies still exist in their natural capacity ; with this only differ- 
ence, that we know that our natural frames must soon dis- 
solve, and return to their original dust ; but for our country, she 
. yet lives, she ever dwells in our hearts, and it will, even at the 
last solemn moment, go up as our final aspiration to Heaven, 
that she may be immortal. 
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WHIG CONVENTION AT RICHMOND. 
[Oct. 5, 1840.] 


A GOVERNMENT Press.—Of all things in a popular govern- 
ment, a government press is the most to be dreaded. The press 
furnishes the only usual means of public address; and if gov- 
ernment, by supporting, comes to control it, then they take to 
themselves, at the public expense, the great channel of all com- 
munication with the people. 

One of the first things which, in my opinion ought to be done, 
is, when a new administration shall come in, to separate the 
government press from the politics ofthe country. I don’t want 
the government printer to preach politics to the people; be- 
cause I know beforehand what politics he will preach; it will 
all be one Jo triumphe from the beginning of the first page to 
the end of the last paragraph. Iam for cutting off this power 
from the executive. Give the people fair play. I say, give the 
people fair play. If they think the government is in error, or 
that better men may be found to administer it, give them a chance 
to turn the present men out, and put better men in; but don’t 
let them be compelled to give their money to pay a man to per- 
suade them not to change the government. 

Quantity oF LIBERTY EQUAL TO QUANTITY OF RESTRAINT.— 
A distinguished lover of liberty of our own time, in another 
hemisphere, said, with apparent paradox, that the quantity of 
liberty in any country is exactly equal to the quantity of re- 
straint ; because, if government is restrained from putting its 
hand upon you, to that extent you are free; and all regular 
liberty consists in putting restraints upon government and indi- 
viduals, so that they shall not interfere with your freedom of ac- 
tion and purpose. You may easily simplify government; shal- 
low thinkers talk of asimple government; Turkey is the simplest 
government in the world. But if you wish to secure entire per- 
sonal liberty, you must multiply restraints upon the government, 
so that it cannot go farther than the public good requires. Then 
you may be free, and not otherwise. 

RECURRENCE TO LocaL DirFERENCES, Etc.—There is another 
contrivance for the increase of executive power, which is utterly 
abhorent to all true patriots, and against which, in an especial 
manner, General Washington has left us his farewell injunction A 
I mean, the constant recurrence to local differences, prejudices, 
and jealousies. That is the great bane and curse of this lovely 
country of ours. 
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Concress NO PowER OVER INSTITUTIONS OF THE SoUTH.—I 
hold that Congress is absolutely precluded from interfering in 
any manner, direct or indirect, with this, as with any other of the 
institutions of the States. [The cheering was here loud and 
long continued, and a voice from the crowd exclaimed, “We 
wish this could be heard from Maryland to Louisiana, and we 
desire that the sentiment just expressed may be repeated. Re- 
peat! Repeat!”] Well, I repeat it; proclaim it on the wings 
of all the winds, tell it to all your friends,—[cries of “ We will! 
We will !’’]—+ell it, I say, that, standing here in the Capitol of 
Virginia, beneath an October sun, in the midst of this assem-. 
blage, before the entire country, and upon all the responsibility 
which belongs to me, I say that there is no power, direct or in- 
direct, in Congress or the general government, to interfere in the 
slightest degree with the institutions of the South. 

TRUE AMERICAN Cause.—Let us revile nobody; let us repel 
nobody.. They desire but light; let us give it to them. Let us 
discuss with moderation and coolness the great topics of public 
policy, and endeavor to bring all men of American heart and 
feeling into what I sincerely believe to be the true AMERICAN 
CAUSE. How shall I,—O, how shall I express to you my sense 
of the obligation which rests upon this generation to preserve 
from destruction our free and happy republican institutions ? 
Who shall spread fatal dissensions among us? Are we not to- 
gether under one common government, to obtain which the blood 
of your fathers and of mine was poured out together in the same 
hard-fought fields? Nay, does imagination itself, in its highest 
flight, suggest anything in the form of political institutions for 
which you would exchange these dearly-bought constitutions of 


our own? For my part, having now arrived at that period oflife ~ 


when men begin to reflect upon the past, I love to draw around 
me in thought those pure and glorious spirits who achieved our 
Revolution, and established our forms of government. I can- 
not find a deeper or more fervent sentiment in my heart than 
that these precious institutions and liberties which we enjoy may 
be transmitted unimpaired to the latest posterity ; that they may 
terminate only with the termination of all things earthly, when 
the world itself shall terminate,— 


‘¢ When, wrapped in flames, the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven’s last thunders shake the world below. ” 
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REMARKS TO THE LADIES OF RICHMOND. 
[Oct. 5, 1840.] 


e 

GOVERNMENT, ITs INFLUENCE ON Morats.—The rough con- 
tests of the polittcal world are not suited to the dignity and the 
delicacy of your sex; but you possess the intelligence to know 
how much of that happiness which you are entitled to hope for, 
both for yourselves and for your children, depends on the right 
administration of government, and a proper tone of public 
morals. That is a subject on which the moral perceptions of 
woman are both quicker and juster than those of the other sex. 
I do not speak of that administration of government whose ob- 
ject is merely the protection of industry, the preservation of civil 
liberty, and the securing to enterprise of its due reward. I 
speak of government in a somewhat higher point of view; I 
speak of it in regard to its influence on the morals and senti- 
ments of the community. We live in an age distinguished for 
great benevolent exertion, in which the affluent are consecrating 
the means they possess to the endowment of colleges and acad- 
emies, to the building of churches, to the support of religion and 
religious worship, to the encouragement of schools, lyceums, and 
athenzums, and other means of general popular instruction. 
This is all well; it is admirable; it augurs well for the prospects 
of ensuing generations. But I have sometimes thought, that, 
amidst all this activity and zeal of the good and the benevolent, 
the influence of government on the morals and on the religious 
feelings of the community is apt to be overlooked or underrated. 
I speak, of course, of its indirect influence, of the power of its 
example, and the general tone which it inspires. 

SounpD Morats, PromutcaTIon or.—It is by the promulga- 
tion of sound morals in the community, and more especially by 
the training and instruction of the young, that woman performs 
her part towards the preservation of a free government. It is 
generally admitted that public liberty, and the perpetuity of a 
free constitution, rest on the virtue and intelligence of the com- 
munity which enjoys it. How is that virtue to be inspired, and 
how is that intelligence to be communicated? Bonaparte once 
asked Madame de Staél in what manner he could best promote 
the happiness of France. Her reply is full of political wisdom. 
She said, “ Instruct the mothers of the French people.”” Mothers 
are, indeed, the affectionate and effective teachers of the human 
race. The mother begins her process of training with the infant 
in her arms. It is she who directs, so to speak, its first mental 
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and spiritual pulsations. She conducts it along the impressible 
years of childhood and youth, and hopes to deliver it to the stern 
conflicts and tumultuous scenes of life, armed by those good 
-principles which her child has received from maternal care and 
love. 

If we draw within the circle of our contemplation the mothers 
of .a civilized nation, what do we see? We behold so many 
artificers working, not on frail and perishable matter, but on the 
immortal mind, moulding and fashioning beings who are to exist 
for ever. We applaud the artist whose skill and genius present 
the mimic man upon the canvas; we admire and celebrate the 
sculptor who works out that same image in enduring marble; 
but how insignificant are these achievements, though the highest 
and the fairest in all the departments of art, in comparison with 
the great vocation of human mothers! They work, not upon 
the canvas that shall perish, or the marble that shall crumble 
into dust, but upon mind, upon spirit, which is to last forever, 
and which is to bear, for good or evil, throughout its duration, 
the impress of a mother’s plastic hand. 

I have already expressed the- opinion, which all ailow to be 
correct, that our security for the duration of the free institutions 
which bless our country depends upon habits of virtue and the 
prevalence of knowledge and of education. The attainment of 
knowledge does not comprise all which is contained in the 
larger term of education. The feelings are to be disciplined; 
the passions are to be restrained ; true and worthy motives are 
to be inspired ; a profound religious feeling is to be instilled, 
and pure morality inculcated, under all circumstances. All this 
is comprised in education. Mothers who are faithful to this great 
duty will tell their children, that neither in political nor in any 
other concerns of life can man ever withdraw himself from the 
perpetual obligations of conscience and of duty; that in every 
act, whether public or private, he incurs a just responsibility ; 
and that in no condition is he warranted in trifling with impor- 
tant rights and obligations. They will impress upon their chil- 
dren the truth, that the exercise of the elective franchise is a 
social duty, of as solemn a nature as man can be called to per- 
form; that aman may not innocently trifle with his vote; that 
every free elector is a trustee, as well for others as himself ; and 
that every man and every measure he supports has an important 
bearing on the interests of others, as well as on his own. It is 
in the inculcation of high and pure morals such as these, that, 
in a free republic, woman performs her sacred duty, and fulfils 
her destiny. The French, as you know, are remarkable for their 
fondness for sententious phrases, in which much meaning is con- 
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densed into a small space. I noticed lately, on the title-page of 
one of the books of popular instruction in France, this motto :— 
“Pour instruction on the heads of the people! you owe them 
that baptism.” And, certainly, if there be any duty which may 
be described by a reference to that great institute of religion,— 
a-duty approaching it in importance, perhaps next to it in obli- 
gation,—it is this. 


RECEPTION AT BOSTON. 


[Seft. 30, 1842.] 


A Pusiic Man.—I give no pledges, I make no intimations, one 
way or the other; and I will be as free, when this day closes, to 
act as duty calls, as I was when the dawn of this day (Here 
Mr. Webster was interrupted by tremendous applause. When 
silence was restored he continued :) 

There is a delicacy in the case, because there is always deli- 
cacy and regret when one feels obliged to differ from his friends ; 
but there is no embarrassment. ‘There is no embarrassment, 
because, if I see the path of duty before me, I have that within 
me which will enable me to pursue it, and throw all embarrass- 
ment to the winds. A public man has no occasion to be em- 
barrassed, if he is honest. Himself and his feelings should be 
to him as nobody and as nothing ; the interest of his country 
must be to him as everything ; he must sink what is personal 
to himself, making exertions for his country ; and it is his ability 
and readiness to do this which are to mark him as a great or as 
a little man in time to come. 

REPUDIATION,—There are in the country some men who are 
indiscreet enough to talk of repudiation,—to advise their fellow- 
citizens to repudiate public debt. Does repudiation pay a debt? 
Does it discharge the debtor ? Can it so modify a debt that it 
shall not be always binding, in law as well as in morals? No, 
gentlemen; repudiation does nothing but add a sort of disrepute 
to acknowledged inability. It is our duty, so far as is in our 
power, to rouse the public feeling on the subject ; to maintain 
and assert the universal principles of law and justice, and the 
importance of preserving public faith and credit. People say 
that the intelligent capitalists of Europe ought to distinguish 
between the United States government and the State govern- 
ments. So they ought; but,’ gentlemen, what does all this 
amount to? Does not the general government comprise the same 
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people who make up the State governments? May not these 
Europeans ask us how long it may be before the national coun- 
cils will repudiate public obligations ? : 
The doctrine’ of repudiation has inflicted upon us a stain 
which we ought to feel worse than a wound ; and the time has 
come when every man ought to address himself soberly and 
seriously to the correction of this great existing evil. Ido not 
undertake to say what the Constitution allows Congress to do 
in the premises. I will only say, that if that great fund of 
the public domain properly and in equity belongs, as is main- 
tained, to the States themselves, there are some means, by reg- 


ular and constitutional laws, to enable and induce the States to ~ 


save their own credit and the credit of the country. 


THE LANDING AT PLYMOUTH. 


[Delivered at New York, Dec. 22, 1843.] 


THE MERCANTILE CLassEs.—I will take this occasion to say, 
gentlemen, that there is no truth better developed and established 
in the history of the United States, from the foundation of the 
Constitution to the present time, than this,—that the mercantile 
classes, the great commercial masses of the country, whose affairs 
connect them strongly with every State in the Union and with all 
the nations on the earth, whose business and profession gives a 
sort of nationality to their character,—that no class of men 
among us, from the beginning, have shown a stronger and firmer 
devotion to whatsoever has been designed, or to whatsoever has 
tended, to preserve the union of these States and the stability of 
the free government under which we live. The Constitution of 
the United States, in regard to the various municipal regulations 
and local interests, has left the States individual, disconnected, 
isolated. It has left them their own codes of criminal law; it 
has left them their own system of municipal regulations. But 
there was one great interest, one great concern, which, from the 
very nature of the case, was no longer to be left under the regu- 
lations of the then thirteen, afterwards twenty, and now twenty- 
six States but was committed, necessarily committed, to the care, 
the protection, and the regulation of one government ; and this 
was that great unit, as it has been called, the commeice of the 
United States. There is no commerce of New York, no com- 
merce of Massachusetts, none of Georgia, none of Alabama or 
Louisiana. All and singular, in the aggregate and all its parts, 
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is the commerce of the United States, regulated at home by a 
uniform system of laws under the authority of the general govern- 
ment, and protected abroad under the flag of our government, 
the glorious & Pluribus Unum, and guarded, if need be, by the 
power of the general government all over the world. There is, 
therefore, gentlemen, nothing more cementing, nothing that 
makes us more cohesive, nothing that more repels all tendencies 
to separation and dismemberment, than this great, this common, 
I may say this overwhelming interest of one commerce, one 
general system of trade and, navigation, one everywhere and with 
every nation of the globe. There is no flag of any particular 
American State seen in the Pacific seas, or in the Baltic, or in 
the Indian Ocean. Who knows, or who hears, there of your 
proud State, or of my prond State? Who knows, or who hears, 
of anything, at the extremest north or south, or at the antipodes, 
—in the remotest regions of the Eastern or Western Sea,—who 
ever hears, or knows, of anything but an American ship, or of 
any American enterprise of a commercial character that does 
not bear the impression of the American Union with it? 

THE SupPREMACY OF Races.—Gentlemen, if there be anything 
in the supremacy of races, the experiment now in progress will 
develop it. If there be any truth in the idea, that those who 
issued from the great Caucasian fountain, and spread over 
Europe, are to react on India and on Asia, and to act on the © 
whole Western world, it may not be for us, nor our children, nor 
our grandchildren to see it, but it will be for our descendants of 
some generation to see the extent of that progress and domin- 
ion of the favored races. 

For myself, I beliéve there is no limit fit to be assigned to it 
by the human mind, because I find at work everywhere, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, under various forms and degrees of restric- 
tion on the one hand, and under various degrees of motive and 
stimulus on the other hand, in these branches of a common 
race, the great principle of the freedom of human thought, and the 
respectability of individual character. I find everywhere an eleva- 
tion of the character of man as man, an elevation of the indi- 
vidual as acomponent part of society. I find everywhere a re- 
buke of the idea, that the many are made for the few, or that 
government is anything but an agency for mankind. And I 
care not beneath what zone, frozen, temperate, or torrid ; I care 
not of what complexion, white or brown; I care not under what 
circumstances of climate or cultivation, if I can find a race of 
men on an inhabited spot of earth whose general sentiment it 
is, and whose general feeling it is, that government is made for 
man—man, as a religious, moral, and social being—and not 
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man for government, there I know that I shall find prosperity. 


and happiness. é 

Gentlemen, I forbear from these remarks. I recur with pleas- 
ure to the sentiment which I expressed at the commencement of 
my observations. I repeat the gratification which I feel at hay- 
ing been referred to on this occasion by a distinguished member 
of the mercantile profession ; and without detaining you further, 
J beg to offer as a sentiment,— Zze mercantile interest of the 
United States, always and everywhere friendly to a united and 
free government.” 


MASS MEETING AT ALBANY. 
[Aug. 27, 1884.] 


_ CONSTITUTION FRAMED FOR Union.—Gentlemen, a most au- 
thoritative, a perfectly authoritative, declaration of the objects of 


the people of the United States in forming a Constitution, is con-~ 


tained in that instrument’ itself, on its very face. There the 
words stand, an everlasting record of the intentions and pur- 
poses of those who framedit. It says it is established “in order 
to form a more perfect union.” ‘They, the people, framed the 
Constitution of the United States, for their “more perfect 
union,”—to ‘establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, and promote the general welfare,” 
and, finally, “to secure the blessings of liberty” to them and 
their posterity. Here, at the head ofall these objects stand, in 
bold and prominent relief, the great, noble object, To FORM A 
“MORE PERFECT UNION among the people of the United States, 
GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHED AT FEARFUL PERIOD.—Gentlemen, 
this government was established at one of the most fearful 
periods in the history of the human race in modern times,— 
just at the breaking out of that tremendous convulsion which so 
terribly shook Europe to her foundation, in all her interests and 
all her concerns, all her thrones and all her dynasties,—the 
French Revolution. We had just entered upon the first admin- 
istration of the government under the great leader of the Revo- 
lution who had been chosen to be our great leader in the times 
which succeeded, the times of peace. When the French Revo- 
lution broke out, we had just commenced our national being 
under the present Constitution. It proved the ark of our safety. 
It proved competent to preserve our neutrality. It proved com- 
petent, under his administration, to keep us clear from the over- 
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whelming and submerging Maelstrom of European war and 
European conquest. In its progress it covered every sea with 
our flag. It replenished the treasury. It paid the debt of the 
Revolution. Above all, it gave us name and fame, it gave us 
character and standing. It made the flag & Pluribus Unum 
known wherever anything could be water-borne. In the north- 
ern and southern, the eastern-and western seas, wherever our 
navy went,the stars-and stripes went with it, and they made 
known that the United States of America had become one in all 
that related to their intercourse with foreign nations. It gave a 
general significance, a new respect, to the power-importing name 
of America : and on that foundation we still rest. 

CONSTITUTION, GRATITUDE FOR.—Then, gentlemen, then, fel- 
low-Americans, then, friends, if it be true that the Constitution 
of the United States, under the various and successive adminis- 
trations that have taken place since 1789, has fulfilled all the 
just hopes, and more than ever the most sanguine hopes, of the 
country, is there a question that it is the part of gratitude to God, 
of respect to our ancestors, the part of regard for every interest 
that is dear to us and to ours, to cleave to it as tothe ark of our 
political salvation? that, however it may be with others, how- 
ever others may stray from the great object of national regard, 
for us and ours we will adhere to it, we will maintain, we will 
defend it, to our dying day! 


WHIG CONVENTION AT PHILADELPHIA. 
[Oct. 1, 1844.] 


CouNTRY NEEDS SETTLED PoLicy.—What the country needs is 
security and stability; a permanent, settled policy, that enter- 
prising and industrious men may be enabled to give direction to 
their capital and means, and labor with the assurance, with the 
unshaken confidence, that there will be no violent fluctuation in 
the state of the law. 

BRETHREN OF THE SAME PRINCIPLES.—When great principles 
of government are at stake, when high and lasting interests are 
at hazard, I repeat, that, in such a crisis, friends must not allow 
themselves to divide upon questions respecting men, so as to de- 
feat or endanger all their own dearest objects, 

What we now do, we cannot undo. We do it once, and we do 
it for our generation, perhaps forever. And so much of all our 
highest interesis, our truest prosperity, and our best hopes de- 
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pends on having this work well done, that I say once more,—I 
say it from the very bottom of my heart,—I say it with the 
most profound conviction of its importance,—brethren of the 
same principles must not be allowed to differ with regard to 
men, 


CONVENTION AT VALLEY FORGE. 


[Speech delivered ata great Convention of the whigs of Chester and 
. Montgomery Counties, in Pennsylvania, at Valley Forge, on the 3d of Octo- 
ber, 1844.] 


Loca. ASSOCIATION, POWER OF.—LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 
There is a mighty power in local association. All acknowledge 
it, and all feel it! Those places naturally inspire us with emo- 
tion, which, in the course of human history, have been connected 
with great and interesting events, and this power over ingenuous 
minds never ceases, until frequent visits familiarize the mind to 
the scenes. . 

POLITICAL PARTIES, EXISTENCE OF.—I suppose that the exist- 
ence of parties in a republican government cannot be avoided ; 
and to a certain extent, perhaps, under such form of govern- 
ment, they may exercise a wholesome, restraining, and neces- 
sary influence upon the rulers. But I still think that, when 
party spirit carries men so far that they will not inquire into the 
men and measures that are placed beforethem for their sanction 
and support, but will only inquire to what party the men belong, 
or what party recommends the measures, that is a state of things 
which is dangerous to the stability of a free government. 

It has been said that party is the madness of many for the 
gain of the few. This is true, because of all inventions dan- 
gerous to liberty, of all inventions calculated to subvert free 
institutions and popular forms of government, of all. inventions 
calculated to apply a bandage to the eyes of man, an unscru- 
pulous, heated, undistinguishing spirit of party is the most 
effectual. ; ’ 

ONE PORTION OF COMMUNITY NOT TO FLOURISH AT EXPENSE 
OF ANOTHER.—Reason and philosophy, and experience, and com- 
mon sense, all teach that one portion of the community cannot 
flourish at the expense of another portion. Let us by every 
- exertion possible, by the use of calm sober reasoning and fair 

argument, bring our neighbors who are of opposite opinions to 
ours to see things in their preper light, and to induce them to 
give their support to those who are their friends and the friends 
of that policy which they desire themselves to see perpetuated. 


CONVENTION AT VALLEY FORGE. 19 


Success OF PopuLAR GOVERNMENT, EXPERIMENT.—We are 
trying the great experiment of the success of popular govern- 
ment,—whether these seventeen millions of people will exercise 
so much intelligence, integrity, virtue, and patriotism, as shall 
secure to this great country forever the blessings of a free, en- 
lightened, liberal, and popular government. In the first place, we 
have laid at its base a Constitution,—I had almost said, and may 
say, a miraculous Constitution, when we take into view all the cir- 
cumstances connected with its origin and maturity,—a Constitu- 
tion unequalled in its scope and design, its construction and its 
effect, which secures the full enjoyment of all human rights alike 
toevery one. Weare bound by a solemn duty to see that, among 
the candidates for the high offices in the gift of afree people, we 
. give our votes to such as venerate that Constitution, and to none 
other. The principles of our government are liberty and equality, 
established law and order, security for public liberty and private 
right, a general system of education liberally diffused, the free 
exercise of every religious creed and opinion, and brotherly love 
and harmony, this last being considered peculiarly the charac- 
teristic of a happy people under a free form of government. It 
is to preserve all these, to see that not one of these rights and 
privileges is soiled in passing through the hands appointed to 
administer them, that not one is weakened, none injured or de- 
stroyed, that we are called upon to exercise our judgment and 
our privileges at the ensuing election. All these call on us with 
a sense of deep responsibility, whenever it is our duty to give 
our suffrages to the candidates for the high offices of our respec- 
tive States and common country. 

MAN, NONE EXCUSED FROM EXERTING POWER.—There' is no 
man who possesses so much or so little power, no man so ele- 
vated or so humble, as to be excused from exerting all the power 
he possesses to bring about the desired result ; because there is 
no man so high in station or prosperity, no man so secure in 
life, or the possession of this world’s goods, no man so intrench- 
ed in every way, and so persuaded that he is proof against fort- 
une or fate, as not to be in danger from the effects of that dis- 
astrous course of policy which will be pursued should our adver- 
saries succeed at the election. ; 

Nor is there a man so low, so much bound to daily toil, as not 
to have an interest in the principles which the Whig avows, those 
principles which reward labor, those principles which will ele- 
vate him in society, which shall fill his mouth with bread, his 
home with happiness, his heart with gladness. 
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MR. JUSTICE STORY. 


[Extracts from a discourse delivered on the day of his funeral, Sept. 12 
1845.] 


Mr. CHIEF JUSTICE, one sentiment pervades us all. It is that 
of the most profound and penetrating grief, mixed, nevertheless, 
with an assured conviction, that the great man whom we deplore 
is yet with us and in the midst of us. He hath not wholly died. 
He lives in the affections of friends and kindred, and in the 
high regard of the community. He lives in our remembrance 
of his social virtues, his warm and steady friendships, and the 
vivacity and richness of his conversation. He lives, and will 
live still more permanently, by his words of written wisdom, by 
the results of his vast researches and attainments, by his im- 
perishable legal. judgments, and by those juridical disquisitions 
which have stamped his name, all over the civilized world, with 


the character of a commanding authority. ‘‘ Vivit, enim, vivet- 


que semper; atque etiam latius in memoria hominum et ser- 
mone versabitur, postquam ab oculis recessit.” 


JUSTICE, GREAT INTEREST OF MAN.—Justice, sir, is the great ~ 


interest of man onearth. It is the ligament which holds civil- 
ized beings and civilized nations together. Wherever her temple 
stands, and so long as it is duly honored, there is a foundation 
for general security, general happiness, and the improvement 
and progress of our race. And whoever labors on this edifice 
with usefulness and distinction, whoever clears its foundations, 
strengthens its pillars, adorns its entablatures, or contributes to 
raise its august dome still higher in the skies, connects himself, 
in name, and fame, and character, with that which is and must 
be as durable as the frame of human society. 

CHARACTER OF Mr. Justice Strory.—We can bear witness to 
the strict uprightness and purity of his character, his simplicity 
and unostentatious habits, the ease and affability of his inter- 
course, his remarkable vivacity amidst severe. labors, the 
cheerful and animating tones of his conversation, and his fast 
fidelity to friends. Some of us, also, can testify to his large 
and liberal charities, not ostentatious or casual, but systematic 
and silent,—dispensed almost without showing the hand, and 
falling and distilling comfort and happiness, like the dews of 
heaven. But we can testify, also, that in all his pursuits and 
employments, in all his recreations, in all his commerce with 
the world, and in his intercourse with the circle of his friends, 
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the predominance of his judicial character was manifest. He 
never forgot the ermine which he wore. The judge, the judge, 
the useful and distinguished judge, was the great picture which 
he kept constantly before his eyes, and to a resemblance of 
which all his efforts, all his thoughts, all his life, were devoted. 
We may go the world over, without finding a man who shall 
present a more striking realization of the beautiful conception of 
D’Aguesseau : “ C’est en vain quel’on cherche a distinguer en 
lui la personne privée et la personne publique ; un méme esprit 
les anime, un méme objet les réunit; l’homme, le pére ¢de 
famille, le citoyen, tout est en lui consacré & la gloire du 
magistrat.” 

Mr. Chief Justice, one may live as a conqueror, a king, or 
a magistrate; buthe must die as a man. The bed of death 
brings every human being to his pure individuality; to the 
intense contemplation of that deepest and most solemn of all 
relations, the relations between the creature and his Creator. 
Here it is that fame and renown cannot assist us; that all ex- 
ternal things must fail to aid us; that even friends, affection, 
and human love and devotedness, cannot succor us. This rela- 
tion, the true foundation of all duty, a relation perceived and 
felt by conscience and confirmed by revelation, our illustrious 
friend, now deceased, always acknowledged. He reverenced 
the Scriptures of truth, honored the pure morality which they 
teach, and clung to the hopes of future life which they impart. 
He beheld enough in nature, in himself, and in all that can be 
_ known of things seen, to feel assured that there is a Supreme 
Power, without whose providence not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground. To this gracious being he trusted himself for time and 
for eternity; and the last words of his lips ever heard by mortal 
ears were a fervent supplication to his Maker to take him to 
himself, 


PUBLIC DINNER AT PHILADELPHIA. 
[Dec 2. 1846.] 


History OF THE PAST, PripE IN.—Who is there—are there 
any ?—who can look back with more pleasure and honest pride 
_ upon the history of the past? Who is there, in any part of the 

earth, that can contemplate the present circumstances which sur- 
round them with more satisfaction than one of this goodly land ? 
And where are there fathers and mothers, who can look forward 
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with higher or better hopes for the happiness of their children, 
and their children’s children, than the fathers and mothers now 
before me? 

Let us soften political duties and political differences by sur- 
rounding them with friendly associations and kind feelings ; and 
while the fathers and the sons, through successive generations, 
shall, with manly strength, uphold the pillars of the state, may 
those pillars be ornamented by the grace and beauty of mothers 
and daughters ! 


DINNER OF THE CHARLESTON BAR. 
[Way 10, 1847.] 


Tue Law.—Let me say, gentlemen, that I love our common ~ 
profession, and love all who honor it. I regard it as the great 
ornament, and one of the defences and securities, of free insti- 
tutions. It is indispensable to and conservative of public lib- 
erty. I honor it from the bottom of my heart. If I am any- 
thing, it is the law—that noble profession, that sublime science 
which we all pursue—that has made me whatI am. It has been 
my ambition, coeval with my early manhood, nay, with my 
youth, to be thought worthy to be ranged under the banner of 
that profession. The law has been my chief stimulus, my con- _ 
trolling and abiding hope, nay, I might almost say, my presiding 
genius and guardian angel. 

We have met this evening, sir, my brothers and myself, breth- 
ren in the law, under the influence of common feelings. We are 


students of the same profession, followers and disciples of the _ 


same great leaders and teachers whom history has chronicled 
for our contemplation and example; such as the sages of the 
Roman jurisprudence; such as D’Aguesseau and Domat, Coke 
and Holt and Mansfield, and other great names in Europe; such 
as the masters of the profession in our own country,—great 
lights and luminaries in every branch of legal science and in 
the principles of legislation. I feel it no common good fortune | 
to belong to a profession so useful, so honorable, and so dis- 
tinguished. Although it may not always, although it does not 
often, in this country, lead to wealth, it does what is infinitely | 
better and more important,—it enables us to do good in our day 
and generation. I repeat, it is not calculated to yield its mem- 
bers the greatest fortunes. It seldom, in this respect fulfils the 
Sanguine expectations of beginners in the toilsome path. After 
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twenty-five years’ observation, I can give it as the condensed 
history of most, if not all, good lawyers, that they lived well and 
died poor. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE GREAT END or Society.—But 
though not the road to wealth, our calling is not the less honor- 
able. Out of the profession of the law, magistrates are chosen 
to dispense private and public justice. This is a great proof of 
respectability of standing in a government like ours. Merit, and 
not political favor, determines with us who shall occupy the seat 
of justice. He would profane our institutions who should be 
bold and daring enough to put one on the bench unqualified in 
mind and morals for the high position. 

I have observed that the administration of justice is the great 
end of human society. All the complex machinery of govern- 
ment has for its object that a magistrate should sit in purity and 
intelligence, to administer justice between individuals and the 
country. The judiciary, selected from our profession, makes 
every one feel safe in life, liberty, and property. Where is 
there a higher function or dignity than that of a chancellor to 
dispense equity between litigants and to the widow and orphan? 
Learned and virtuous judges are the great masters and lawyers 
the apprentices of justice. No morality, save that of the Sav- 
iour of mankind, is more ennobling than that of a court of 
equity, as illustrated in the judgments of men like D’Aguesseau 
and Hardwicke and Eldon, of Marshal] and Dessaure and Kent 
and Story. No moral lesson, except those of holy writ, sur- 
passes the teachings of these great lights of the law on the sub- 
ject of fiduciary relations, and in matters of trust and confidence. 
An eminent lawyer cannot be a dishorest man. Tell me a man 
is dishonest, and I will answer he is no lawyer. He cannot be, 
because he is careless and reckless of justice ; the law is not in 
his heart,—is not the standard and rule of his conduct. 

LIBERTY, THE CREATURE OF LAw.—Liberty is the creature of 
law, essentially different from that authorized licentiousness 
that trespasses on right. It is a legal anda refined idea, the off- 
spring of high civilization, which the savage never understood 
and never can understand. Liberty exists in portion to whole- 
some restraint; the more restraint on others to keep off from 
us, the more liberty we have. It is an error to suppose that 
liberty consists in a paucity of laws. If one wants few laws, 
let him go to Turkey. The Turk enjoys that blessing. The 
working of our complex system, full of checks and restraints on 
legislative, executive, and judicial power, is favorable to liberty 
and justice. Those checks and restraints are so many safe- 
guards set around individual rights and interest. That man 1s 


free who is protected from injury. 
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Tue Law, HonoraBi_E PRoresston or.—Brethren, we are ap- 
prentices of the law, the honorable profession of the law; let 
us make our master a grateful return, For my own part, al- 
though largely connected with other pursuits, yet will I not for- 
get the debt I owe to the profession of the law. It found me a 
youth among the granite hills of my native New England, fit for 
nothing but tu try my fortune on any cast. It was my good 
fortune to be directed to the law, and the result is, I have earned 
an honorable competence, reared a family, and shall at least 
leave my children the possession of a good education, and the 
inheritance of a good name. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I offer you the following toast :— 
The Law: It has honored us, may we honor it. 


RECEPTION AT COLUMBIA. 
[4Zay, 1847.] 


TO THE YOUNG MEN OF SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE, 


“CARPE DIEM.”—Let me then, say to each of you, ‘“ Carpe 
diem.” Artis long and science is profound, and literature, in 
our day, in various and extensive. But you have youth, and 
health, and the means of culture and improvement, and can 
accomplish great objects. With you it is the bright and breezy 
morn of life. A long day, I trust, is before you. Let me ad- 
vise you to be early in prosecuting the great work, which in 
that day is to be done. Like the morning of the natural day, 
let the morning of life begin with devotion to the Great Giver 
of all good; and let every succeeding hour of that life be filled 
with acts of duty, and friendship, and private and public benef- 
icence. The evening of such life will be full of hopes for a 
better ; and all will be cheered and consoled by 


“that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.’’ 


OPENING OF THE NORTHERN R. R. TO LEBANON. 8 5 


RECEPTION AT SAVANNA. 


| June, 1847.] 


SuPpREME Court, U. S.—No higher judicial tribunal exists 
than the Supreme Court of the United States, distinguished 
alike for the wisdom of its decisions and the eminent qualities 
of the judges who compose it, both in their private and public 
capacities. It is the expounder of fundamental principles of 
government; it is the appointed umpire on questions of the 
profoundest interest and most enduring consequences between 
confli¢ting sovereignties. The American people, if they are 
wise, will ever cherish it as their most valuable possession, since 
its duration will be coexistent with that. of the Constitution, of.- 
which it is the sole interpreter. The decisions of this tribunal 
have in general commanded public respect and inspired public 
confidence. Great talents and great learning have adorned its 
bench. Some of: its judgments on questions of great magni- 
tude have manifested unsurpassed ability. Let us hope that its 
future may resemble its past, and that the same learning and 
dignity, the same integrity and firmness, which have character- 
ized its decisions in times past, may also distinguish them in 
times to come. 


OPENING OF THE NORTHERN R.R. TO 
LEBANON, N. H. 


[ Vou, 17, 1847.] 


Era ExTRAORDINARY.—It is an extraordinary era in which we 
live. It is altogether new. The world has seen nothing like it 
before. I will not pretend, no one can pretend, to discern the 
end; but everybody knows that the age is remarkable for 
scientific research into the heavens, the earth, and what is be- 
neath the earth; and perhaps more remarkable still for the ap- 
plication of this scientific research to the pursuits of life. The © 
ancients saw nothing like it. The moderns have seen nothing 
like it till the present generation. Shakspeare’s fairy said he 
would 


‘¢ Put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 
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Professor Morse has done more than that; his girdle requires” 
far less time for its traverse. In fact, if one were to send a de- 
spatch from Boston by the telegraph at twelve o’clock, it would 
reach St. Louis at a quarter before twelve. This is what may 
be called doing a thing in less than no time. We see the ocean 
navigated and the solid land traversed by steam power, and 
intelligence communicated by electricity. Truly this is almost 
a miraculous era. What is before us no one can say, what is 
upon us no one can hardly realize. The progress of the age 
has almost outstripped human belief; the future is known only 
to Omniscience. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that all these benefits and ad- 
vantages conferred upon us by Providence should only strengthen 
our resolves to turn them to the best account, not merely in 
material progress, but in the moral improvement of our minds 
and hearts. Whatsoever else we may see of the wonders of 
science and art, our eyes should not be closed to that great 
truth, that, after all, “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” 


SPEECH AT MARSHFIELD. 
[Sept. 1, 1848.] 


MExIcaNn TREATY.—Gentlemen, in an important crisis in Eng- 
lish history, in the reign of Charles the Second, when the 
country was threatened by the accession to the throne of a 
prince, then called the Duke of York, who was a bigot to the 
Roman Catholic religion, a proposition was made to exclude 
him from the crown. Some said that was a very rash measure, 
brought forward by very rash men ; that they had better admit 
him, and then put limitations upon him, chain him down, restrict 
him. When the debate was going on, a member is reported to 
have risen and expressed his sentiments by rather a grotesque 
comparison, but one of considerable force :— 


“ Thear a lion, in the lobby, roar ! 
Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door, 
And keep him out ; or shall we let him in, 
And see if we can get him out again ?”? . 


I was for shutting the door and keeping the lion out. Other 
more confident spirits, who are of the character of Van Amburgh, 
were for letting him in, and disturbing all the interests of the 
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country. When this Mexican treaty came before the Senate, it 
had certain clauses ceding New Mexico and California to the 
United States. © A Southern gentleman, Mr. Badger, of North 
Carolina, moved to strike out those clauses. Now you under- 
stand, that if a motion to strike out a clause of a treaty be sup- 
ported by one third, it will be struck out ; that is, two thirds of 
the Senate must vote for each clause, in order to have itretained. 
The vote on this question of striking out stood 38 to 14, not 
quite one third being against the cession, and so the clause was 
retained. And why were there not one third? Just because 
there were four New England Senators voting for these new 
territories. That is the reason. 

I hope I am as ardent an advocate for peace as any man liy- 
ing ; but I would not be carried away by the desire for peace to 
commit an act which I believed highly injurious, likely to have 
consequences of a permanent character, and indeed to endanger 
the existence of the government. Besides, I believed that we 
could have struck out the cessions of territory, and had peace 
just.as soon. And I would be willing to go before the people 
and leave it to them to say, whether they would carry on the 
war any longer for acquisition of territory. If they would, then 
they were the artificers of their own fortunes. 

LIBERTY OF THE UNITED States.—lI profess to feel a strong 
attachment to the liberty of the United States, to the Constitu- 
tion and free institutions of this country, to the honor, and I may 
say the glory, of my native land. I feel every injury inflicted 
upon it, almost as a personal injury. I blush for every fault 
which I think I see committed in its public councils, as if they 
were faults or mistakes of my own. I know that, at this mo- 
ment, there is no object upon earth so much attracting the gaze 
of the intelligent and civilized nations of the earth as this great 
republic. All men look at us, all men examine our course, all 
good men are anxious for a favorable result to this great experi- 
ment of republican liberty. We are ona hill and cannot be 
hid. We cannot withdraw ourselves either from the commenda- 
tion or the reproaches of the civilized world. They see us as 
that star of empire which half a century ago was represented as 
making its way westward. I wish they may see it is as a mild, 
placid, though brilliant orb, moving athwart the whole heavens 
to the enlightening and cheering of mankind; and not asa 
meteor of fire and blood, terrifying the nations. 
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JEREMIAH MASON. 


[From Resolutions Presented by Mr. Webster to the Supreme Court, 
Nov 14. 1848.] 


PouiricaL EMINENCE AND FaME Fapes Away,—political emi- 
ence and professional fame fade away and die with all things 
earthly. Nothing of character is really permanent but virtue 
and personal worth. ‘These remain. Whatever of excellence is 
wrought into the soul itself belongs to both worlds. Real good- 
ness does not attach itself merely to this life ; it points to 
another world. Political or professional reputation cannot last 
forever ; but a conscience void of offence before God and man 
is an inheritance for eternity. Re/igon, therefore, is a necessary 
and indispensable element in any great human character. There 
is no living without it. Religion is the tie that connects man 
with his Creator, and holds him to his throne. If that tie be 
all sundered, all broken, he floats away, a worthless atom in the 
universe ; its proper attractions all gone, its destiny thwarted, 
and its whole future nothing but darkness, desolation, and death. 
A man with no sense of religious duty is he whom the Scriptures 
describe, in such terse but terrific language, as living ‘“ without 
God in the world.” Such a man is out of his proper being, out 
of the circle of all his duties, out of the circle of all his hap- 
piness, and away, far, far away, from the purposes of his 
creation. ' 

MinpD or Mr. Mason.—A mind like Mr. Mason’s, active, 
thoughtful, penetrating, sedate, could not but meditate deeply 
on the condition of man below, and feel its responsibilities. He 
could not look on this mighty system, 


“This universal frame, thus wondrous fair,” 


without feeling that it was created and upheld by an Intelli- 
gence, to which all other intelligences must be responsible. I 
am bound to say, that in the course of my life I never met with 
an individual, in any profession or condition of life, who always 
spoke, and always thought, with such awful reverence of the 
power and presence of God. No irreverence, no lightness, 
even no too familiar allusion to God and his attributes, ever 
escaped his lips. The very notion of a Supreme Being was, 
with him, made up of awe and solemnity. It filled the whole 
of his great mind with the strongest emotions. A man like him, 
with all his proper sentiments and sensibilities alive in him, 
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must in this state of existence, have something to believe and 
something to hope for ; or else, as life is advancing to its close 
and parting, all is heart-sinking and oppression. Depend upon 
it, whatever, may be the mind of an old man, old age is only 
really happy, when on feeling the enjoyments of this world pass 
away, it begins to lay a stronger hold on those of another. 


FESTIVAL OF THE SONS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
[Nov. 7. 1849.] 


Fire OF LIBERTY AND SworpD oF PatriotisM.—I think it is 
Madame de Staél who says, that “from the mountains of the 
North there comes nothing but fire and the sword.” And on 
this occasion there did indeed come from our native mountains 
both fire and the sword ; not the fire of devastation and desola- 
tion, not the sword of ruthless plunder and massacre, but the 
fire of Liserty and the sword of Parriotism. And how ardently 
the one burned, and how vigorously the other was wielded till 
the return of peace enabled the country to sheathe it and be at 
rest, let the whole history of that country tell. 

Our Destiny TO Exuipir GooD GOVERNMENT. It strikes me, 
and I repeat the sentiment only to show the strength of my own 
conviction, that our great destiny on earth is to exhibit the’ 
practicability of good, safe, secure, popular governments ; to 
prove, and I hope we do prove, that there may be security for. 
property, and for personal rights, that there may be provision 
for the maintenance of religion and morals, for an extensive dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and for carrying all branches of education 
and culture to their highest pitch, by means of institutions 
founded on republican principles. The prophecies and the poets 
are with us. Everybody knows Bishop Berkeley’s lines, written 
a hundred years ago : — 


““There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts; 
The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts.” 


“ Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day: 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.”’ 


And at a more recent period, but. still when. there was nothing 
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to be seen in this vast North American continent but a few 
colonial settlements, another English poet suggests to his coun- 
try, that she shall see a great nation, her own offspring, 
springing up, with wealth, and power, and glory, in the New 
World :— 


‘Tn other lands, another Britain see ; 
And what thou art, America shall be.” 


But, in regard to this country, there is no poetry like the 
poetry of events; and all the prophecies lag behind their fulfil- 
ment. 

That is the doctrine which you, and I, of America, are bound 
to teach. Doés any body doubt that, on this broad, popular 
platform, there exists now, in these United States, a safe, 
government? Tell me where there is one safer. Or tell me of 
any on the face of the old world on which public faith is 
more confidently reposed. I say the government of the United 
States is one-of the safest. I do not know how long it may 
be before it will become one of the oldest._governments in the 
world. 

We are in an age of progress. That progress is towards self- 
government by the enlightened portion of the community, 
everywhere, And the great question is, how this impulse can be 
carried on, without running to excess; how popular govern- 
ment can be established, without falling into licentiousness, 
That is the great question, and we have seen how difficult it is, 
by those not taught in the school of experience, to establish 
such a system. 


It is acommon sentiment uttered by those who would revo- 


lutionize Europe, that, to be free, men have only to w7//it. That 
is a fallacy. ‘There must be prudence and a balancing of de- 
partments, and there must be persons who will teach the science 
of free, popular governments ; and there are but few, except in 
this country, who can teach that science. 

EquaL RicuTs SELF-GOVERNMENT.—Gentlemen, two things 
are, to be maintained and insisted on. One, that men in an 
enlightened age are capable of self-government ; that the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights is a practicable thing ; and that freedom is 
not a dangerous thing for a body politic. And the other is, 
that freedom from restraint is not FREEDOM ; that licentiousness, 
the discharge from moral duties, and that general scramble 
which leads the idle and the extravagant to hope for a time 
when they may put their hands into their neighbors’ pockets, 
call it what you please, is tyranny. 

RIGHTS, UNDER SANCTION OF NaTionaL Law.—Our rights as 2 
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nation, like those of other nations, are held under the sanction 
of national law ; a law which becomes more important from day 
to day; a law which none, who profess to agree to it, are at 
liberty toviolate. Nor let him imagine, nor let any one imagine, 
that mere force can subdue the general sentiment of mankind. 
It is much more likely to diffuse that sentiment, and to destroy 
the power which he most desires to establish and secure. 

MISSION AND DESTINY ASSIGNED Us.—let us do our part ; let us 
understand the position in which we stand, as the great republic 
of the world, at the most interesting era of its history. Let us 
consider the mission and the destiny which Providence seems to 
have designed for us, and let us so take care of our own con- 
duct, that, with irreproachable hearts, and with hands void of 
offence, we may stand up whenever and wherever called upon, 
and, with a voice not to be disregarded, say, This shall not be 
done, at least not without our protest. 


PILGRIM FESTIVAL AT NEW YORK IN 1850. 


Our FATHERS, RESOLUTION, PATIENCE, AND FAITH OF.— 
Thanks to Almighty God, who, from that distressed early con- 
dition of our fathers, has raised us to a height of prosperity and 
of happiness which they neither enjoyed, nor could have 
anticipated! We have learned much of them; they could have 
foreseen little of us. Would to God, my friends, that, when we 
carry our affections and our recollections back to that period, we 
could arm ourselves with something of the stern virtues which 
supported them, in that hour of peril, and exposure, and suffer- 
ing! Would to God that we possessed that unconquerable 
resolution, stronger than bars of brass or iron, which strengthened 
their hearts ! that patience, “ sovereign o’er transmuted ill,” and, 
above all, that faith, that religious faith, which, with eyes fast 
fixed upon heaven, tramples all things earthly beneath her 
triumphant feet ! 

Our FaTHERS, RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT OF.—Our fathers had that 
religious sentiment, that trust in Providence, that determination 
to do right, and to seek, through every degree of toil and suf- 
fering, the honor of God, and the preservation of their liberties, 
which we shall do well to cherish, to imitate, and to equal, to 
the utmost of our ability. 

TOLERATION IN ReELicion.—No doubt the “first-comers,” as 
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they were called, were attached to their own forms of public 
worship, and to their own particular and strongly cherished 
religious opinions. No doubt they esteemed those sentiments, 
and the observances which they practised, to be absolutely bind- 
ing on all, by the authority of the word of God. Itis true, I 
think, in the general advancement of human intelligence, that 
we find, what they do not seem to have found, that a greater 
toleration of religious opinion, a more friendly feeling towards 
all who profess reverence for God and obedience to his commands, 
is not inconsistent with the great and fundamental principles of 
religion ; I might rather say, is itself one of those fundamental 
principles. So we see in our day, I think, without any depart- 
ure from the essential principles of our fathers, a more enlarged 
and comprehensive Christian philanthropy. It seems to be the 
American destiny, the mission which has been intrusted to us 
here on this shore of the Atlantic, the great conception and the 
great duty to which we are born, to show that all sects, and all 
denominations, professing reverence for the authority of the 
Author of our being, and belief in his revelations, may be safely 
tolerated without prejudice either to our religion or to our 
liberties. 

In both houses of Congress, in all public’ offices, and all 
public affairs, we proceed on the idea that a man’s religious be- 
lief is a matter above human law; that it is a question to be 
settled between him and his Maker, because he is responsible to 
none but his Maker for adopting or rejecting revealed truth. 
And here is the great distinction which is sometimes overlooked, 
and which I am afraid is now too often overlooked, in this land, 
the glorious inheritance of the sons of the Pilgrims. Men, for 
their religious sentiments, are accountable to God, and to God 
only. Religion is both a communication and a tie between 
man and his Maker ; and tohis own master every man standeth 
or falleth. But when men come together in society, establish 
social relations, and form governments for the protection of the 
rights of all, then it is indispensable that this right of private 
judgment should in some measure be relinquished and made 
subservient to the judgment of the whole. Religion may exist 
while every man is left responsible only to God. Society, civil 
rule, the civil state, cannot exist, while every man is responsible 
to nobody and to nothing but to his own opinion. And our 
New England ancestors understood all this quite well. 

Tue Ricur or Private JupGMENT.—The right of pivate judg- 
ment in matters between the Creator and the individual, and 
submission and obedience to the will of the whole, in all that 
respects civil polity, and the administration of such affairs as 
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_ concerned the colony about to be established, they regarded as 


entirely consistent ; and the common sense of mankind, lettered 
and unlettered, everywhere establishes and confirms this 
sentiment. Indeed, all must see that it is the very ligament, 
the very tie, which connects man to man, in_ the social system ; 
and these sentiments are embodied in that constitution. 
VOYAGE OF THE MAYFLOWER, IMPORTANCE OFr.—We have hardly 


_ begun, my brethren, to realize the vast importance to human 


society, and to the history and happiness of the world, of the 
voyage of that little vessel which brought hither the love of 
civil and religious liberty, and the reverence of the Bible, for 
the instruction of the future generations of men. We have 
hardly begun to realize the consequences of that voyage. Here- 
tofore the extension of our race, following our New England 
ancestry, has crept along the shore. But now it has extended 
itself. It has crossed the continent. It has not only transcended 
the Alleghanies, but has capped the Rocky Mountains. 

THE GREAT SENTIMENT, ALL AMERICANS.—We have our 
private opinions, State prejudices, local ideas; but over all, sub- 
merging all, drowning all, is that great sentiment, that always, 
and nevertheless, we are all Americans. It is as Americans that 
we are known, the whole world over. Who asks what State you 
are from, in Europe, or in Africa, or in Asia? Is he an Ameri- 
can? Does he belong to the United States? Does that flag 
protect him? Does he rest under the eagle and the stars and 
stripes? It he does, all else is subordinate, and of but little 
concern. 

Now it is our duty, while we live on the earth, to cherish this 
sentiment; to make it prevail over the whole country, even if 
that country should spread over the whole continent. It is our 
duty to carry English principles, I mean sir, [turning to Sir 
Henry Bulwer,] Anglo-Saxon American principles, over the whole 
continent ; the great principles of Magna Charta, of the English 
Revolution, and especially of the American Revolution, and of 
the English language. Our children will hear Shakespeare and 
Milton recited on the shores of the Pacific. Nay, before that, 
American ideas, which are essentially and originally English 
ideas will penetrate the Mexican, the Spanish mind; and Mexi- 
cans and Spaniards will thank God that they have been brought 
to know something of civil liberty, of the trial by jury, and of 
security for personal right. : 

Tue American Minp.—Let the mind of the sober American 
people remain sober. Let it not inflame itself. Let it do justice 
to all. And the truest course, and the surest course, to disap- 
point those who meditate disunion, is just to leave them to them- 
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selves, and see what they can make of it. No, gentlemen; the 
time for meditated secession is past. Americans, North and 
South, will be hereafter more and more united. There is a stern- 
ness and severity in the public mind lately aroused. I believe 
that, North and South, thére has been, in the last year, a reno- 
vation of public sentiment, an animated revival of the spirit of 
unioa, and; more than all, of attachment to the Constitution, re- 
garding it as indispensably necessary; and if we would preserve 


our nationality, it is indispensable that this spirit of devotion — 


should be still more largely increased. And who doubts it? If 
we give up that Constitution, what are we? You are a Manhat- 
tan man; Iam a Boston man. Another is a Connecticut, and 
another a Rhode Island man. Is it not a great deal better, 
standing hand to hand, and clasping hands, that we should re- 
main as we have been for sixty years, citizens of the same coun- 
try, members of the same government, united all, umted now, 
and united forever? TZhat we shall be, gentlemen. ‘There have 
been difficulties, contentions, controversies, angry controversies ; 
but I tell you that, in my judgment,— 


“those opposed eyes, 
Which, like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
All of one nature, of one substance bred 
Did lately meet in th’ intestine shock, , 
Shall now, in mutual, well-beseeming ranks 
MARCH ALL ONE WAY,” 


PUBLIC DINNER AT BUFFALO. 
[Way, 1851.] 


LAND, A THEATRE FOR Lazor.—What is land worth in the 
remote interior? Land is a theatre for the application and ex- 
hibition of human labor ; and when human labor goes upon it, 
and is exerted, then it creates its value. Without this, it is not 
worth a rush, from “ Dan to Beersheba.” I do not wish to say, 
that on every acre of land there must be a settlement; but there 
must be human labor somewhere near it; there must be some- 
thing besides the mathematical division apportioning it into 
sections, half-sections, and quarter-sections, before land is of any 
value whatever, 
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RECEPTION AT BUFFALO. 
[May 22, 1851.] 


Duty PerrorMED.—Duty performed makes a man happy; 
duty neglected makes a man unhappy. I therefore, in the face 
of all discouragements and all dangers, was ready to go forth 
and do what I thought my country, your country, demanded _ of 
me. And, gentlemen, allow me to say here to-day, that if the 
fate of John Rogers had stared me in the face, if I had seen the - 
stake, if I had heard the faggots already crackling, by the bless- 
ing of Almighty God I would have gone on and discharged the 
duty which I thought my country called upon me to perform, I 
would have become a martyr to save that country. 

And now, gentlemen, farewell. Live and be happy. Live 
like patriots, live like Americans. J.ive in the enjoyment of the 
inestimable blessings which your fathers prepared for you; and 
if anything that I may do hereafter should be inconsistent, in 
the slightest degree, with the opinions and principles which I 
have this day submitted to you, then discard me forever from 
your recollection. 


SPEECH TO THE YOUNG MEN OF ALBANY. 
[May 28, 1851.J 


Earty Mannoop.—Go on, young men of Albany! Go on, 
- young men of the United States! Early manhood is the chief 
prop and support, the great reliance and hope, for the preserva- 
tion of public liberty and the institutions of the land. Early 
manhood is ingenuous, generous, just. It looks forward to a 
long life of honor or dishonor, and it means that it shall, by the 
blessing of God, be a life of honor, of usefulness, and success, 
in all the professions and pursuits of life, and that it shall close, 
when close it must, with some claim to the gratitude of the coun- 
try. Go on, then; uphold the institutions under which you 
were born. You are manly and bold. You fear nothing but to 
do wrong; dread nothing but to be found recreant to your 
country. 

Unir or CoMMERCE.—Gentlemen, we live under a constitution. 
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It has made us what we are. What has carried the American 
flag all over the world? What has constituted that “unit of 
commerce,” that wherever the stars and stripes are seen, they 
signify that it belongs to America and united America? What 
is it now that represents us so respectably all over Europe? in 
London at this moment, and all over the world? What is it but 
the result of those commercial regulations which united us all 
together, and made our commerce the same commerce; which 
made all the States, New York, Massachusetts, and South Caro- 


lina, in the aspect of our foreign relations one and the same 


country, without division, distinction, or separation ? 

A PatrioT PRESIDENT.—Gentlemen, a patriot President is the 
guardian, the. protector, the friend, of every citizen of the United 
States. He should be, and he is, no man’s persecutor, no man’s 
enemy, but the supporter and the protector of all and every 
citizen, so far as such support and protection depend on his faith- 
ful execution of the laws. But there is especially one great idea 
which Washington presents, and which governed him, and which 
should govern every man high in office who means to resemble 
Washington ; and-that is, the duty of preserving the government 
itself ; of suffering, so far as depends on him, no one branch to 
interfere with another ; no power to be assumed by any depart- 
ment which does not belong to it, and none to be abandoned 
which does belong to it, but to preserve it on unharmed for the 
benefit of the present and future generations. : 

Gentlemen, a wise and prudent shipmaster makes it his first 
duty to preserve the vessel which carries him, and his passengers 
and all that is committed to his charge; to keep her afloat, to 
conduct her to her destined port with entire security of property 
and life. That is his first object, and that should be, and is, 
the object of every chief magistrate of the United States, who 
has a proper appreciation of his duty. His first and highest 
duty is to preserve the Constitution which bears him, which sus- © 
tains the government, without which everything goes to the 
bottom ; to preserve that, and keep it, with the utmost of his 
ability and foresight, off the rocks and shoals, and away from 
the quicksands. ‘To accomplish this great end, he exercises the 
caution of the experienced navigator. He suffers nothing to 
betray his watchfulness, or to draw him aside from the great in- 
terest committed to his care; but is always awake, always solic- 
itous, always anxious, for the safety of the ship which is to carry 
him through the stormy seas. 


‘‘ Though pleased to see the dolphins play, 
He minds his compass and his way; 
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And oft he throws the wary lead, 

To see what dangers may be hid: 

At helm he makes his reason sit; 

His crew of passions all submit. 

Thus, thus he steers his bark, and sails, 
On upright keel, to meet the gales!” 


Now, gentlemen, a patriot President, acting from the impulses 
of this high and honorable purpose, may reach what Washington 
reached. He may contribute to raise high the public prosperity, 
to help to fill up the measure of his country’s glory and renown. 
He may be able to find a rich reward in the thankfulness of the 
people, 


“ And read his history in a nation’s eyes.” 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U. S., GREAT AND GLorious IN- 
STRUMENT.—The Constitution of the United States! What is 
there on the whole earth; what is there that so fills the imagina- 
tions of men under heaven; what is there that the civilized, liber- 
alized, liberty-loving people of the world can look at, and do 
look at, so much as that great and glorious instrument held up 
to their contemplation, blazing over this western hemisphere, 
and darting its rays throughout the world, the Constitution of 
the United States of America! In Massachusetts, in New York, 
in Washington, its ample folds are athwart the whole heavens, 
Are they not seen in all America, on all the continent of Europe, 
gazed at and honored in Russia, in Turkey, in the Indian seas, 
in all the countries of the Oriental world? What is it that makes 
you and me here, to-day, so proud as we are of the name of 
America? What is it? It is almost a miracle; the achieve- 
ment of half a century, by wise men under propitious circum- 
stances, acting from patriotic motives; a miracle achieved on 
earth.and in view of all nations; the establishment of a gov- 
ernment, taking hold ona great continent ; covering ample space 
for fifty other governments ; having twenty-five millions of people 
intelligent, prosperous, brave, able to defend themselves against 
united mankind, and to bid defiance to the whole of them; a 
noble monument of republican honor and power, and of repub- 


. lican success, that throws a shade, and sometimes a deep and 


black shade, over the monarchies, and aristocracies, and despot- 
isms of Europe. Who is there, who is there from the poles to 
the Mediterranean, despot, aristocrat, autocrat, who is there 
that now dares to speak reproachfully or in tones of derogation 
of the government of the United States of America? ‘There is 
not one. And if we may judge, my friends, of the success of 
our system of government from the regard it attracts from all 
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nations, we may flatter ourselves that in our primitive republi- 
canism, in our representative system, in our departure from the 
whole feudal code and all the prerogatives of aristocratic and auto- 
cratic power, from all the show and pageantry of courts, we shall 
hold ourselves up like the face of the sun, not marred by inscrip- 
tion, but bright in glory, and glittering in sight of all men. And 
so we will stand, so shine ; and when the time comes when I shall 
be gathered to my fathers, and you to yours, that eternal, unfad- 
ing sun of American liberty and republicanism, as steady in its 
course as the sun in the heavens, shall still pour forth its beams 
for the enlightenment of mankind. 

THE CONSTITUTION AND THE Union.—Gentlemen, numerous 
and various as are the elements of our national life, they are 
harmonized into one great whole,—the Constitution and the 
Union. With my dying breath, if I have my senses, my last 
prayer shall be Heaven save my country and the Constitution ! 
I hear the cry of disunion, secession. ‘The secession of indi- 
vidual States, to my mind, is the most absurd of all ideas. I 
should like to know how South Carolina is to get out of this 
Union. Where is she to go? ‘The commercial people of 


Charleston say, with truth and propriety, if South Carolina 


secedes from the Union, we secede from South Carolina. The 
thing is absurd. A separate secession is an absurdity. It 
could not take place. It must lead to war. I do, indeed, ad- 
mit the possibility that a great mass of the Southern States, if 
they should come so far north as to include ‘Virginia, might 
make a Southern confederation. But it would put Virginia up 
to all she knows to accomplish it. More than half of Virginia 
lies on the west slope of the Alleghanies, and is connected with 
the valley of the Mississippi, its people and interests, more than 
with those who live on tide-water. Do they think that the great 
western slope of the Alleghanies is to be included in a secession 
movement? Nevertheless, it is a most serious consideration. 
All know what would be the result of any dismemberment of 
this Union, large or small. The philosophic poet tells us, that 
in the frame of things, above us, beneath us, and around us, 
there are connections, mutual dependences and relations, which 
link them together in one great chain of existences, beginning 
from the throne on high, and running down to the lowest order 
of beings. ‘There seems to be some analogy between this great 
system of the universe and our association here as separate 
States; independent, yet connected; revolving in separate 
spheres, and yet mutually bound one with another. What the 
poet says of the great chain that holds all together in the moral, 
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intellectual, and physical world, is applicable to the bound which 
unites the States :-— 


“ Whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. ” 


Now, gentlemen, it is not for me to do much more, nor at- 
tempt much more, on this theatre of action. I look on to see 
what others shall do, and especially to see what the rising gener- 
ation shall do. [I look on to see what the young men of the 
country are determined to do. I see them intelligent, regard- 
less of personal objects, holding on upon what their ancestors 
gave them, holding on with their whole strength to the institu- 
tions of the country. I know that, when I shall slumber in the 
dust, the institutions of the country will be free and safe; I 
know that the young men of the country can preserve the 
country. In the language of the old Greek orator, “The 
young are the springtime of the people.” I wish to leave 
my exhortation to the young men all over the country; to 
say to them, On you, young men of the republic, the hopes, 
the independence, the Union, the honor of the country, en- 
tirely depend. May God bless you! In taking leave of you, 
whilst I shall never forget the pleasure this occasion has given 
me, I give you, as a sentiment :—“ The young men of Albany, 
the young men of this generation and of the succeeding genera- 
tions: may they live forever, but may the Constitution and the 
Union outlive them all.” 


THE ADDITION TO THE CAPITOL. 
[Delivered at Washington, July 4. 1851.] 


ANNIVERSARY OF DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.—On the 
4th of July, 1776, the Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, declared that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES. 

This declaration, made by most patriotic and resolute men, 
trusting in the justice of their cause and the protection of Heav- 
en, and yet made not without deep solicitude and anxiety, has 
now stood for seventy-five years, and still stands. It was sealed 
in blood. It has met dangers, and overcome them ; it has had 
enemies, and conquered them; it has had detractors, and 
abashed them all; it has had doubting friends, but it has cleared 
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all doubts away; and now, to-day, raising its august form higher 
than the clouds, twenty millions of people contemplate it with 
hallowed love, and the world beholds it, and the consequences 
which have followed from it, with profound admiration. 

This anniversary animates and gladdens and unites all Ameri- 
can hearts. On other days of the year we may be party men, 
indulging in controversies, more or less important to the public 
good; we may have likes and dislikes, and we may maintain our 
political differences, often with warm, and sometimes with angry 
feelings. But to-day we are Americans all; and all nothing but 
Americans. As the great luminary over our heads, dissipating 
mists and fogs, now cheers the whole hemisphere, so do the as- 
sociations conhected with this day disperse all cloudy and sullen 
weather in the minds and hearts of true Americans. Every 
man’s heart swells within him; every man’s port and bearing 
become somewhat more proud and lofty, as he remembers that 
seventy-five years have rolled away, and that the great inheri- 
tance of liberty is still his; his, undiminished and unimpaired ; 
his in all its original glory ; his to enjoy, his to protect, and his 
to transmit to future generations. 

Liserty.—Fellow-citizens, this inheritance which we enjoy 
to-day is not only an inheritance of liberty, but -of our own pe- 
culiar American liberty. Liberty has existed in other times, in 
other countries, and in other forms. There has been a Grecian 
liberty, bold and powerful, full of spirit, eloquence, and fire; a 
liberty which produced multitudes of great men, and has trans- 
mitted one immortal name, the name of Demosthenes, to pos- 
terity. But still it was a liberty 6f disconnected states, some- 
times united indeed, by temporary léagues and confederacies, 
but often involved in wars between themselves. ‘The sword of 
Sparta turned its sharpest edge against Athens, enslaved her, 
and devastated Greece; and, in her turn, Sparta was compelled 
to bend before the power of ‘Thebes. And let it ever be re- 
membered, especially let the truth sink deep into all American 
minds, that it was the WANT OF UNION among her several states 
a finally gave the mastery of all Greece to Philip of Mace- 
don, 

And there has also been a Roman liberty, a proud, ambitious, 
domineering spirit, professing free and popular principles, in 
Rome itself, but, even in the best days of the republic, ready to 
carry slavery and chains into her provinces, and through every 
country over which her eagles could be borne. What was the 
liberty of Spain, or Gaul, or Germany, or Britain, in the days of 
Rome? Did true constitutional liberty then exist? As the Ro- 
man empire declined, her provinces, not instructed in the princi- 
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ples of free popular government, one after another declined also, 
and when Rome herself fell, in the end, all fell together. 

I have said, gentlemen, that our inheritance is an inheritance 
of American liberty. That liberty is characteristic, peculiar, 
and altogether our own. Nothing like it existed in former times, 
nor was known in the most enlightened states of antiquity ; 
while with us its principles have become interwoven into the 
minds of individual men, connected with our daily opinions, and 
our daily habits, until it is, if I may so say, an element of social 
as well as of political life; and the consequence is, that to what- 
ever region an American citizen carries himself, he takes with 
him, fully developed in his own understanding and experience, 
our American principles and opinions, and becomes ready at 
once, in co-operation with others, to apply them to the formation 
of new governments. 

MAN AN INTELLECTUAL BeING.—Man is an intellectual being, 
destined to immortality. There is a spirit in him, and the breath 
of the Almighty hath given him understanding. Then only is 
he tending toward his own destiny, while he seeks for knowledge 
and virtue, for the will of his Maker, and for just conceptions of 
his own duty. Of all important questions, therefore, let this, 
the most important of all, be first asked and first answered: In 
what country of the habitable globe, of great extent and large 
population, are the means of knowledge the most generally 
diffused and enjoyed among the people? This question admits 
of one, and only one, answer. It is here; it is here in these 
United States ; it is among the descendants of those who settled 
at Jamestown ; of those who were pilgrims on the shore of Ply- 
mouth; and of those other races of men, who, in subsequent 
times, have become joined in this great American family. 

Man A Reticious Betnc.—Man is not only an intellectual, 
but he is also a religious being, and his religious feelings and 
habits require cultivation. Let the religious element in man’s 
nature be neglected, let him be influenced by no higher motives 
than low self-interest, and subjected to no stronger restraint 
than the limits of civil authority, and he becomes the creature 
of selfish passion or blind fanaticism. 

TRIBUTE TO JACKSON AND WASHINGTON.—Before us is the 
broad and beautiful river, separating two of the original thirteen 
States, which a late President, a man of determined purpose 
and inflexible will, but patriotic heart, desired to span with 
arches of ever-enduring granite, symbolical of the firmly ce- 
mented union of the North and the South. That President was 
General Jackson. 

On its banks repose the ashes of the Father of his Country. 
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and at our side, by a singular felicity of position, overlooking — 


the city which he designed, and which bears his name, rises to 
his memory the marble column, sublime in its simple grandeur, 
and fitly intended to reach a loftier height than any similar struc- 
ture on the surface of the whole earth. Let the votive offerings 
of his grateful countrymen be freely contributed to carry this 
monument higher and still higher. May I say, as on another 
occasion, ‘ Let it rise; let it rise till it meet the sun in his com- 
ing; let the earliest light of the morning gild it, and parting day 
linger and play on its summit !” 

Fellow-citizens, what contemplations are awakened in our 
minds as we assemble here to reénact a scene like that per- 
formed by Washington! Methinks I see his venerable form 
now before me, as presented in the glorious statue by Houdon, 
now in-the Capitol of Virginia. He is dignified and grave; but 
concern and anxiety seem to soften the lineaments of his coun- 
tenance. The government over which he presides is yet in the 
crisis of experiment. Not free from troubles at home, he sees 
the world in commotion and in arms all around him. He sees 


that imposing foreign powers are half disposed to try the- 


strength of the recently established American government. We 
perceive that mighty thoughts, mingled with fears as well as 
with hopes, are struggling within him. He heads a short pro- 
cession over these naked fields; he crosses yonder stream on a 
fallen tree ; he ascends to the top of this eminence, whose orig- 
inal oaks of the forest stand as thick around him as if the spot 
had been devoted to Druidical worship, and here he performs 
the appointed duty of the day. 

And now, fellow-citizens, if this vision were a reality; if 
Washington actually were now amongst us, and if he could draw 
around him the shades of the great public men of his own day, 
patriots and warriors, orators and statesmen, and were to ad- 
dress us in their presence, would he not say to us: “ Ye men of 

this generation, I rejoice and thank God for being able to see 
that our labors and toils and sacrifices were not in vain. You 
are prosperous, you are happy, you are grateful; the fire of lib- 
erty burns brightly and steadily in your hearts, while purty and 
the LAw restrain it from bursting forth in wild and destructive 
conflagration. Cherish liberty, as you love it; cherish its secu- 
rities, as you wish to preserve it. Maintain the Constitution 
which we labored so painfully to establish, and which has been 
to you such a source of inestimable blessings. Preserve the 
union of the States, cemented as it was by our prayers, our 
tears, and our blood. Be true to God, to your country, and to 
your duty. So shall the whole Eastern world follow the morn- 
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ing sun to contemplate you as a nation; so shall all genera- 
tions honor you, as they honor us; and so shall that Almighty 
Power which so graciously protected us, and which now pro- 
tects you, shower its everlasting blessings upon you and your 
posterity.” 

Great Father of your Country! we heed your words; we feel 
their force as if you now uttered them with lips of flesh and 
blood. Your example teaches us, your affectionate addresses 
teach us, your public life teaches us, your sense of the value of 
the blessings of the Union. ‘Those blessings our fathers have 
tasted, and we have tasted, and still taste. Nor do we intend 
that those who come after us shall be denied the same high fru- 
ition. Our honor as well as our happiness is concerned. We 
cannot, we dare not, we will not, betray our sacred trust. We 
will not filch from posterity the treasure placed in our hands to 
be transmitted to other generations. The bow that gilds the 
clouds in the heavens, the pillars that uphold the firmament, 
may disappear and fall away in the hour appointed by the will 
of God; but until that day comes, or so long as our lives may 
last, no ruthless hand shall undermine that bright arch of Union 
and Liberty which spans the continent from Washington to 
California. 

Fellow-citizens, take courage; be of good cheer. We shall 
come to no such ignoble end. We shall live, and not die. 
During the period allotted to our several lives, we shall continue 
to rejoice in the return of this anniversary. The ill-omened 
sounds of fanaticism will be hushed; the ghastly spectres of 
Secession and Disunion will disappear, and the enemies of united 
constitutional liberty, if their hatred cannot be appeased, may 
preparc to have their eyeballs seared as they behold the steady 
flight of the American eagle, on his burnished wings, for years 
and years to come. 

Fellow-citizens, I now bring this address to a close, by ex- 
pressing to you, in the words of the great Roman orator, the 
deepest wish of my heart, and which I know dwells deeply in 
the hearts of all who hear me: ‘Duo modo hec opto; unum, 
UT MORIENS POPULUM ROMANUM LIBERUM RELINQUAM ; hoc mihi 
majus a diis immortalibus dari nihil potest: alterum, ut ita 
cuique eveniat, ut de republicd quisque mereatur.” 

And now, fellow-citizens, with hearts void of hatred, envy, 
and malice towards our own countrymen, or any of them, or 
towards the subjects or citizens of other governments, or towards 
any member of the great family of man; but exulting, neverthe- 
less, in our own peace, security, and happiness, in the grateful 
remembrance of the past, and the glorious hopes of the future, 
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let us return to our homes, and with all humility and devotion 
offer our thanks to the Father of all our mercies, political, social, 
and religious. 


——————_— 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR OFFICE. 
[Zx Con. of Delegates, Mass, Dec 4, 1820.] 


RELIGIOUS. RESPONSIBILITY, NECESSARY IN OFFICE OF JUDGE.— 
There can be no office in which the sense of religious responsi- 
bility more necessary than in that of a judge ; especially of those 
judges who pass, in the last resort, on the lives, liberty, and 
property of every man. There may be among legislators strong 
passions and bad passions. There may be party heats and ~ 
personal bitterness. But legislation is in its nature general : 
laws usually affect the whole society; and if mischievous or 
unjust, the whole society is alarmed ; and seeks their repeal. 
The judiciary power, on the other hand, acts directly on 
individuals. The injured may suffer, without sympathy or- 
the hope of redress. The last hope of the innocent, under 
accusation and in distress, is in the integrity of his judges. If 
this fail all fails; and there is no remedy, on this side the bar 
of Heaven. Of all places, therefore, there is none which 
so imperatively demands that he who occupies it should be 
under the fear of God, and above all other fear, as the situation 
of a judge. 


ae 


CONSTITUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS; BASIS OF 
THE SENATE. 


[Dec. 15, 1820.] 


MILitTary SERvICE.—I would not be thought, Mr. Chairman, 
to be among those who underrate the value of military service, 
My heart beats, I trust, as responsive as any one’s, to asoldier’s 
claim for honor and renown. It has ever been my opinion, 
however, that while celebrating the military achievements of our 
countrymen in the Revolutionary contest, we have not always 
done equal justice to the merits and the sufferings of those who 
sustained, on their property, and on their means of subsistence, 
the great burden of the war. Any one, who has had occasion to 
be acquainted with the records of the New England towns, knows 
well how to estimate those merits and those sufferings. Nobler 
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records of patriotism exist nowhere. Nowhere can there be found 
higher proofs of a spirit that was ready to hazard all, to pledge all 
to sacrifice all, in the cause of the country. Instances were not 
infrequent, in which small freeholders parted with their last hoof, 
and the last measure of corn from their granaries, to supply pro- 
visions for the troops, and hire service for the ranks. The voice 
of Otis and of Adams in Faneuil Hall found its full and true 
echo in the little councils of the interior towns ; andif within the 
Continental Congress patriotism shone more conspicuously, it 
did not there exist more truly, nor burn more fervently ; it did 
not render the day more anxious, or the night more sleepless; 
it sent up no more ardent prayer to God, for succor; and it put 
forth in no greater degree the fulness of its effort, and the energy 
of its whole soul and spirit, in the common cause, than it did in 
the small assemblies of the towns. I cannot, therefore, sir, 
agree that it is in favor of society, or in favor of the people, to 
constitute government with an entire disregard to those who 
bear the public burdens in times of great exigency. 

All government is a modification of general principles and 
general truths, with a view to practical utility. Personal liberty, 
for instance, is a clear right, and is to be provided for; but it 
is not a clearer right than the right of property, though it may 
be more important. It is, therefore, entitled to protection. 
But property is also to be protected; and when it is remem- 
bered how great a portion of the people of this State possess 
property, I cannot understand how its protection or its influence 
is hostile to theirrights and privileges. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE JUDICIARY. 
[Mass. Con., Dec. 30, 1820.] 


UpriGut ADMINISTRATION OF J USTICE—There is nothing, after 
all, so important to individuals as the upright administration of 
justice. This comes home to every man; life, liberty, reputa- 
tion, property, all depend on this, No government does its duty 
to the people, which does not make ample and stable provision 
for the exercise of this part of its powers. Nor is it enough, 
that there are courts which will deal justly with mere private 
questions. We look to the judicial tribunal for protection 
against illegal or unconstitutional acts, from whatever quarter 
they may proceed. The courts of law, independent judges, and 
enlightened juries, are citadels of popular liberty, as well as 
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temples of private justice. The most essential rights connected 
with political liberty are there canvassed, discussed, and main- 
tained ; and if it should at any time so happen that these rights 
should be invaded, there is no remedy but a reliance on the 
courts to protect and vindicate them. ‘There is danger, also, that 
legislative bodies will sometimes pass laws interfering with other 
private rights than those connected with political liberty. Indi- 
viduals are too apt to apply to the legislative power to interfere 
with private cases or private property; and such applications 
sometimes meet with favor and support. There would be no 
security, if these interferences were not subject to some sub- 
sequent constitutional revision, where all parties could be heard, 
and justice be administered according to the standing laws. 

These considerations are among those which, in my opinion, 
render an independent judiciary equally essential to the preser- 
vation of private rights and public liberty. 


THE REVOLUTION IN GREECE. 
[Delivercd in House of Representatives of U.S. Jan. 19 1824.] 


CAUSE OF CIVIL AND ReELicious LiBperty.—What do we not 
owe to the cause of civil and religious liberty? to the principle 
of lawful resistance ? to the principle that society has a right to 
partake in its own government? As the leading republic of the 
world, living and breathing in these principles, and advanced, by 
their operation, with unequalled rapidity in our career, shall we 
give our consent to bring them into disrepute and disgrace? It 
is neither ostentation nor -boasting to say, that there lies before 
this country, in immediate prospect, a great extent and height 
of power. We are borne along towards this, without effort, and 
not always even with a full knowledge of the rapidity of our own 
motion. Circumstances which never combined before have co- 
operated in our favor, and a mighty current is setting us forward 
which we could not resist even if we would, and which, while we 
would stop to make an observation, and take the sun, has set us, 
at the end of the operation, far in advance of the place where we 
commenced it. Does it not become us, then, is it not a duty 
imposed on us to give our weight to the side of liberty and justice, 
to let mankind know that we are not tired of our own insti- 
tutions, and to protest against the asserted power of altering at 
pleasure the law of the civilized world? 

Morat Causes.—The time has been, indeed, when fleets. and 
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armies, and subsidies, were the principal reliances even in the 
best cause. But, happily for mankind, a great change has taken 
place in this respect. Moral causes come into consideration, in 
proportion as the progress of knowledge is advanced ; and the 
public opinion of the civilized world is rapidly gaining an ascend- 
ency over mere brutal force. It is already able to oppose the 
most formidable obstruction to the progress of injustice and op- 
pression ; and as it grows more intelligent and more intense, it 
will be more and more formidable. It may be silenced by mili- 
tary power, but it cannot be conquered. It is elastic, irrepres- 
sible, and invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary warfare. It 
is that impassible, unextinguishable enemy of mere violence and 
arbitrary rule, which, like Milton’s angels, 


“Vital in every part, ... . 
Cannot, but by annihilating, die.” 


PROTEST AGAINST DOcTRINES OF THE ALLIED POWERS.— 
There is not a power in Europe which can suppose, that, in 
expressing our opinions on this occasion, we are governed by 
any desire of aggrandizing ourselves or of injuring others. We 
do no more than to maintain those established principles in 
which we have an interest in common with other nations, and to 
resist the introduction of new principles and new rules, calculated 
to destroy the relative independence of states, and particularly 
hostile to the whole fabric of our government. 

I close, then, sir, with repeating, that the object of this resolu- 
tion is to avail ourselves of the interesting occasion of the Greek 
revolution to make our protest against the doctrines of the Allied 
Powers, both as they are laid down in principle and as they are 
applied in practice. I think it right, too, sir, not to be unseason- 
able in the expression of our regard, and, as far as that goes, in 
a manifestation of our sympathy with a long oppressed and now 
struggling people. I am not of those who would, in the hour of 
utmost peril, withhold such encouragement as might be properly 
and lawfully given, and when the crisis should be past, over- 
whelm the rescued sufferer with kindness and caresses. The 
Greeks address the civilized world with a pathos not easy to be 
resisted. They invoke our favor by more moving considerations 
than can well belong to the condition of any other people. They 
stretch out their arms to the Christian communities of the earth, 
beseeching them, by a generous recollection of their ancestors, 
by the consideration of their desolated and ruined cities and 
villages, by their wives and children sold into an accursed slavery, 
by their blood, which they seem willing to pour out like water, 
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by the common faith, and in the name, which unites all Chris- 
tians, that they would extend to them at least some token of 
compassionate regard. 


THE TARIFF. 
[ouse of Rep., April 2. 1824.] 


COMMERCE, NOT A GAMBLING AMONG NatTIons.—Commerce 
is not a gambling among nations for a stake, to be won by some 
and lost by others. It has not the tendency necessarily to im- 
poverish one of the parties to it, while it enriches the other ; all 
parties gain, all parties make profits, all parties grow rich by the 
operations of just and liberal commerce. If the world had but 
one clime and but one soil; if all men had the same wants and 
the same means, on the spot of their existence, to gratify those 
wants,—then, indeed, what one obtained fromthe other by 
exchange would injure one party in the same degree that it 
benefited the other; then, indeed, there would be some found- 
ation for the balance of trade. But Providence has disposed 
our lot much more kindly. We inhabit a various earth. We 
have reciprocal wants, and reciprocal means for gratifying one 
another’s wants. This is the true origin of commerce, which 
is nothing more than an exchange of equivalents, and, from the 
rude barter of its primitive state, to the refined and complex 
condition in which we see it, its principle is uniformly the same ; 
its only object being, in every stage, to produce that exchange 
of commodities between individuals and between nations which 
shall conduce to the advantage and to the happiness of both. 

Manuat Lanor.—Of manual labor, no nation has more than a 
certain quantity, nor can it be increased at will. As to some 
operations, indeed, its place may be supplied by machinery ; but 
there are other services which machinery cannot perform for it, 
and which it must perform for itself. A most important question 
for every nation, as well as for every individual, to propose to 
itself, is, how it can best apply that quantity of labor which it is 
able to perform. Labor is the great producer of wealth; it moves | 
all other causes. If it call machinery to its aid, it is still em- 
ployed not only in using the machinery, but in making it. Now 
with respect to the quantity of labor, nations are differently 
circumstanced. Some need, more than anything, work for hands, 
others require hands for work; and if we ourselves are not abso- 
lutely in the latter class, we are still most fortunately very near 
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it. I cannot find that we have those idle hands, of which the 
chairman of the committee speaks. The price of labor is a con- 
clusive and unanswerable refutation of that idea; it is known to 
be higher with us than in any other civilized state, and this is 
the greatest of all proofs of general happiness. Labor in this 
country is independent and proud. It has not to ask the patron- 
age of capital but capital solicits the aid of labor. 


THE JUDICIARY. 
[House of Rep., U. S., Jan. 4, 1826.] 


JupiciaL Brancu oF GoVERNMENT.—Of the judicial branch 
of the government, and of the institution of the Supreme Court, 
as the head of that branch, I beg to say that no man can regard 
it with more respect and, attachment than myself. It may have 
friends more able, it has none more sincere. No conviction is 
deeper in my mind, than that the maintenance of the judicial 
power is essential and indispensable to the very being of this 
government. The Constitution without it would be no constitu- 
tion ; the government, no government. Iam deeply sensible, 
too, and, as I think, every man must be whose eyes have been 
open to what has passed around him for the last twenty years, 
that the judicial poweris the protecting power of the whole 
government. Its position is upon the outer’wall. From the 
very nature of things and the frame of the Constitution, it forms 
the point at which our different systems of Government meet in 
collision, when collision unhappily exists. By the absolute ne- 
cessity of the case, the members of the Supreme Court become 
judges of the extent of constitutional powers. They are, if I 
may so call them, the great arbitrators between contending 
sovereignties. Every man is able to see how delicate and how 
critical must be the exercise of such powers in free and popular 
governments. Suspicion and jealousy are easily excited, under 
such circumstances, against a body, necessarily few in number, 
and possessing by the Constitution a permanent tenure of office. 
While public men in more popular parts of the government may 
escape without rebuke, notwithstanding they may sometimes act 
upon opinions which are not acceptable, that impunity is not to 
be expected in behalf of judicial tribunals. It cannot but have 
attracted observation, that, in the history of our government, the 
courts have not been able to avoid severe, and sometimes angry 
complaint, for giving their sanction to those public measures 
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which the representatives of the people had adopted without ex- 
citing particular disquietude. Members of this and the other 
house of Congress, acting voluntarily, and in the exercise of 
their general discretion, have enacted laws without incurring an 
uncommon degree of dislike or resentment ; and yet, when 
those very laws have been brought before the court, and the 
question of their validity has been distinctly raised, and is nec- 
essarily to be determined, the judges affirming the constitutional 
validity of such acts, although the occasion was forced upon 
them, and they were absolutely bound to express the one opinion 
‘or the other, have, nevertheless, not escaped a severity of 
reproach bordering upon the very verge of denunciation. This 
experience, while it teaches us the dangers which environ this 
department, instructs us most persuasively in its importance. 
For its own security, and the security of the other branches of 
the government, it requires such an extraordinary *union of dis- 
cretion and firmness, of ability and moderation, that nothing in 
the country. is too distinguished for sober sense or too gifted 
with powerful talent, to fill the situations belonging to it. 


THE PANAMA MISSION. 


[A Speech delivered in the House of Representatives of the United States, 
on the 14th of April, 1826.] 


SouTH AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE.—If we look back on the 
history of Europe, we see for how great a portion of the last two 
centuries her states have been at war for interests connected 
mainly with her feudal monarchies. Wars for particular dynas- 
ties, wars to support or prevent particular successions, wars to 
enlarge or curtail the dominions of particular crowns, wars to 
support or to dissolve family alliances, wars to enforce or to 
resist religious intolerance,—what long and bloody chapters do 
not tkese fill in the history of European politics! Who does not 
see, and who does not rejoice to see, that America has a 


glorious chance of escaping at least these causes of contention ? 


Who does not see, and who does not rejoice to see, that, on this 
continent, under other forms of government, we have before us 
the noble hope of being able, by the mere influence of civil lib- 
erty and religious toleration, to dry up these outpouring foun- 
tains of blood, and too extinguish these consuming fires of war. 
The general opinion of the age favors such hopes and such 
prospects, There is a growing disposition to treat the inter- 
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course of nations more like the useful intercourse of friends ; 
philosophy, just views of national advantage, good sense, the 
dictates of a common religion, and an increasing conviction that 
war is not the interest of the human race, all concur to magnify 
the importance of this new accession to the list of nations. 

We have heard it said, sir, that the topic of South American 
independence is worn out, and threadbare. Such it may be, 
sir, to those who have contemplated it merely as an article of 
news, like the fluctuation of the markets, or the rise and fall of 
stocks: Such it may be to those who can see no consequences 
following from these great events. But whoever has either un- 
derstood their present importance, or cari at all estimate their 
future influence, whoever has reflected on the new relations they 
introduce with other states, whoever, among ourselves éspecially, 
has meditated on the new relations which we now bear to them, 
and the striking attitude in which we ourselves are now placed, 
as the oldest of the American nations, will feel that the topic 
can never be without interest ; and will be sensible that, whether 
we are wise enough to perceive it or not, the establishment of 
South American independence will affect all nations, and our- 
selves perhaps more than any other, through all coming time. 

REVOLUTION OF Spain.—We have known nothing, we have 
felt nothing, of the political despotism of Spain, nor of the heat 
of her fires of intolerance. No rational man expects. that the’ 
South can run the same rapid career as the North; or that an 
insurgent province of Spain is in the same condition as the Eng- 
lish colonies when they first asserted their independence. There 
is, doubtless, much more to be done in the first than in the last 
case. But on that account the honor of the attempt is not less ; 
and if all difficulties shall be in time surmounted, it will be 


‘greater. ‘The work may be more arduous, it is not less noble, 


because there may be more of ignorance to enlighten, more of 
bigotry to subdue, more of prejudice to eradicate. If it bea 
weakness to feel a strong interest in the success of these great 
revolutions, I confess myself guilty of that weakness. If it be 
weak 70 feel that Jam an American, to think that recent events 
have not only opened new modes of intercourse, but have created 
also new grounds of regard and sympathy between ourselves 
and our neighbors ; if it be weak to feel that the South, in her 
present state, is somewhat more emphatically a part of America 
than when she lay obscure, oppressed, and unknown, under the 
grinding bondage of a foreign power; if it be weak to rejoice 
when, even in any corner of the earth, human beings are able to 
rise from beneath oppression, to erect themselves, and to en- 
joy the proper happiness of their intelligent nature ;—if this be 
weak, it is a weakness from which I claim no exemption. 
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A day of solemn retribution now visits the once proud mon- 
_archy of Spain. ‘The prediction is fulfilled. The spirit of Mon- 
tezuma and of the Incas might now well say,— 


“ Art thou, too, fallen, Iberia? Do we see 
The robber and the murderer weak as we ? 
Thou! that hast wasted earth and dared despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies, 
Thy pomp is in thy grave; thy glory laid 
Low in the pits thine avarice has made.’’ * 


SYMPATHY IN ESTABLISHMENT OF SOUTH AMERICAN LIBERTY.— 
Mr. Chairman, I will only detain you with onemore reflection on 
this subject., We cannot be so blind, we cannot so shut up our 
senses and smother our faculties, as not to see, that, in the prog- 
ress and the establishment of South American liberty, our own 
example has been among the most stimulating causes. In their 
emergencies, they have looked to our experience ; in their po- 
litical institutions, they have followed our models ; in their de- 
liberations, they have invoked the presiding spirit of our own 
liberty. They have looked steadily, in every adversity, to the 
great Northern light. In the hour of bloody conflict, they 
have remembered the fields which have been consecrated by the 
blood of our own fathers; and when they have fallen, they have 
wished only to be remembered with them, as men who had 
acted their parts bravely for the cause of liberty in the Western 
World. 

Sir, I have done. If it be weakness to feel the sympathy of 
one’s nature excited for such men, in such a cause, I am guilty 
of that weakness. If it be prudence to meet their proffered 
civility, not with reciprocal kindness, but with coldness, or with 
insult, I choose still to follow where natural impulse leads, and_ 
to give up that false and mistaken prudence for the voluntary — 
sentiments of my heart. 
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REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. 


[A Speech delivered in the Senate of the United States, on the 2sth of 
April, ae on the Bill for the relief of the Surviving Officers of the Revo- 
lution. 


SURVIVING OFFICERS OF THE REVOLUTION.—The militia who 
fought at Concord, at Lexington, and at Bunker’s Hill, have 
been alluded to, in the course of this debate, in terms of well- 
deserved praise. Be assured, sir, there could with difficulty be 
found a man who drew his sword, or carried his musket, at Con- 
cord, at Lexington, or Bunker’s Hill, who would wish you to 
reject this bill. They might ask you to do more, but never to 
refrain from doing this. Would to God they were assembled 
here, and had the fate of the bill in their own hands! Would 
to God the question of its passage were to be put to them ! 
They would affirm it, with a unity of acclamation that would 
rend the roof of the Capitol. 

Mr. President, allow me to repeat; that neither the subject nor 
the occasion is an ordinary one. Our own fellow-citizens do 
not so consider it ; the world will not so regard it. <A few de- 
serving soldiers are before us, who served their country faithfully 
through a seven years’ war. That war was a civil war. It was 
commenced on principle, and sustained by every sacrifice, on 
the great ground of civil liberty. They fought bravely, and bled 
freely. The cause succeeded, and the country triumphed. But 
the condition of things did not allow that country, sensible as 
it was to their services and merits, to do them the full justice 
which it desired. It could not entirely fulfil its engagements. 
The army was to be disbanded ; but it was unpaid. It was to 
lay down its own power; but there was no government with 
adequate power to perform what had been promised to it. In 
this critical moment, what is its conduct ? Does it disgrace its 
high character? Is temptation able to seduce it? Does it 
speak of righting itself ? Does it undertake to redress its own 
wrongs by its own sword ? Does it lose its patriotism in its deep 
sense of injury and injustice ? Does military arnbition cause its 
integrity to swerve ? Far, far otherwise. 

It had faithfully served and saved the country ; and to that 
country it now referred, with unhesitating confidence, its claim 
and its complaints. It laid down its arms with alacrity; it min- 
gled itself with the mass of the community ; and it waited till, 
in better times, and under a new government, its services might 
be rewarded, and the promises made to it fulfilled. Sir, this ex- 
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ample is worth more, far mere, to the cause of civil liberty, than 
this bill will cost us, We can hardly recur to it too often, or 
dwell on it too much, for the honor of our country and of its 
defenders. Allow me to say, again, that meritorious service in 
civil war is worthy of peculiar consideration ; not only because 
there is, in such wars, usually less power to restrain irregularities, 
but because, also, they expose all prominent actors in them to 
different kinds of danger. It is rebellion as well as war. Those 
who engage in it must look, not only to the dangers of the field, 
but to confiscation also, and attainder, and ignominious death. 
With no efficient and settled government, either to sustain or 
to control them, and with every sort of danger before them, itis | 
great merit to have conducted themselves with fidelity to the 
country, under every discouragement on the one hand, and with 
unconquerable bravery towards the common enemy on the other. 
Such, sir, was the conduct of the officers and soldiers of the 
Revolutionary army. 

I would not, and do not, underrate the services or the suffer- 
ings of others. I know well, that in the Revolutionary contest 
all made sacrifices, and all endured sufferings ; as well those who 
paid for service, as those who performedit. I know that, in the 
records of all the little municipalities of New England, abundant 
proof exists of the zeal with which the cause was espoused, and 
the sacrifices with which it was cheerfully maintained. I have 
often there read, with absolute astonishment, of the taxes, the 
contributions, the heavy subscriptions, sometimes provided for 
by disposing of the absolute necessaries of life, by which enlist- 
ments were procured, and food and clothing furnished. It would 
be, sir, to these same municipalities, to these same little patri- 
otic councils of Revolutionary times, that I should now look, with 
most assured confidence, for a hearty support of what this bill 
proposes, ‘There, the scale of Revolutionary merit stands high. 
There are still those living who speak of the rgth of April, and 
the 17th of June, without thinking it necessary to add the year. 
These men, one and all, would rejoice to find that those who 
stood by the country bravely, through the doubtful and perilous 
struggle which conducted it to independence and glory, had not 
been forgotten in the decline and close of life. 

The objects, then, sir, of the proposed bounty, are most wor- 
thy and deserving objects. ‘The services which they rendered 
were in the highest degree useful and important. The country 
to which they rendered them is great and prosperous, They 
have lived to see it glorious ; let them not live to see it unkind. 
For me, I can give them but my vote and my prayers ; and I 
give them both with my whole heart, . 
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FIRST SPEECH ON FOOT’S RESOLUTION. 
[Delivered in the U.S. Senate, Jan. 20, 1830.] 


ConsoLipatTion.—Consolidation !—that perpetual cry both of 
terror and delusion,—Consolidation! Sir, when gentlemen 
speak of the effects of a common fund, belonging to all the 
States, as having a tendency to consolidation, what do they 
mean? Do they mean, or can they mean, anything more than 
that the union of the States will be strengthened by whatever 
continues or furnishes inducements to the people of the States 
to hold together? If they mean merely this, then, no doubt, the 
public lands, as well as everything else in which we have a com- 
mon interest, tend to consolidation ; and to this species of con- 
solidation every true American ought to be attached ; it is neither 
more or less than strengthening the Union inself. This is the 
sense in which the framers of the Constitutions use the word 
consolidation, and in this sense I adopt andcherishit. They tell 
us, in the letter submitting the Constitution to the consideration 
of the country, that, “In all our deliberations on this subject, 
we kept steadily in our view that which appears to us the greatest 
interest of every true American, the consolidation of our Union, 
in which is involved our prosperity, felicity, safety, perhaps our 
national existence. ‘This important consideration, seriously and 
deeply impressed on our minds, led each State in the Conven- 
tion to be less rigid on points of inferior magnitude, than might 
have been otherwise expected.” 

This, sir, is General Washington’s consolidation. ‘This is the 
true, constitutional consolidation. I wish to see no new powers 
drawn to the general government; but I confess I rejoice in 
whatever tends to strengthen ‘the bond that unites us, and en- 
courages the hope that our Union may be perpetual. 

Pusiic Lanps, Disposirion or.—Sir, it was one among the 
reasons assigned by the honorable member for his wish to be 
rid of the public lands altogether, that the public disposition of 
them, and the revenues derived from them, tend to corrupt the 
people. ‘This, sir, I confess, passes my comprehension. ‘These 
lands are sold at public auction, or taken up at fixed prices, to 
form farms and freeholds. Whom does this corrupt ? According 
to the system of sales, a fixed proportion is everywhere reserved, 
as a fund for education. Does education corrupt? Is the 
schoolmaster a corrupter of youth?-the spelling-book, does it 
break down the morals of the rising generation? and the Holy 
Scriptures, are they fountains of corruption? Or if, in the ex- 
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ercise of a provident liberality, in regard to its own property as 
a great landed proprietor, and to high purposes of utility towards 
others, the government gives portions of these lands to the mak- 
ing of a canal, or the opening of a road, in the country where 
the lands themselves are situated, what alarming and over- 
whelming corruption follows from all this? Can there be noth- 
ing pure in government except the exercise of mere control? 
- Can nothing be done without corruption, but. the impositions 
of penalty and restraint ? Whatever is positively beneficent, 
whatever is actively good, whatever spreads abroad benefits and 
blessings which all can see and all can feel, whatever opens 
channels of intercourse, augments population, enhances the 
value of property and diffuses knowledge,—must all this be re- 
jected and reprobated as a dangerous and obnoxious policy, 
hurrying us the double ruin of a government, turned into des- 
potism by the mere exercise of acts of beneficence, and of a 
people, corrupted, beyond hope of rescue, by the improvement 
of their condition ? 


SECOND SPEECH ON FOOT’S RESOLUTION. 
[U S. Senate, Jan, 26. 1830.] 


WueEN this debate, sir, was to be resumed, on Thursday morn- 
ing, it so happened that it would have been convenient for me 
to be elsewhere. ‘The honorable member, however, did not 
incline to put off the discussion to another day. He had a 
shot, he said, to return, and he wished to discharge it. That 
shot, sir, which he thus kindly informed us was coming, that 
we might stand out of the way, or prepare ourselves to fall by it 
and die with decency, has now been received. - Under all advan- 
tages, and with expectation awakened by the tone which pre- 
ceded it, it has been discharged, and has spent its force. It may 
become me to say no more of its effects, than that, if nobedy is 
found, after all, either killed or wounded, it is not the first time, 
in the history of human affairs, that the vigor and success of the | 
war have not quite come up to the lofty and sounding phrase of 
the manifesto, 

THE CoaLition.—But, sir, the Coalition! The Coalition ! 
Ay, ‘‘the murdered Coalition!” The gentlemanasks, if I were 
led or frighted into this debate by the spectre of the Coalition, 
“Was it the ghost of the murdered Coalition,” he exclaims, 
“which haunted the member from Massachusetts; and which, 
like the ghost of Banquo, would never down?” “‘The mur- 
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dered Coalition!” Sir, this charge of a coalition, in reference 
to the late administration, is not original with the honorable 
member. It did not spring up in the Senate. Whether as a 
fact, as an argument, or as an embellishment, it is all borrowed. 
He adopts it, indeed, from a very low origin, and a still lower 
present condition. It is one of the thousand calumnies with 
which the press teemed, during an excited political canvass. It 
was a charge, of which there was not only no proof or probabil- 
ity, but which was in itself wholly impossible to be true. No 
man of common information ever believed a syllable of it. Yet 
it was of that class of falsehoods, which, by continued repetition, 
through all the organs of detraction and abuse, are capable of 
misleading those who are already far mislead, and of further 
fanning passion already kindling into flame. Doubtless it 
served in its day, and in greater or less degree, the end de- 
signed by it. Having done that, it has sunk into the general 
mass of stale and loathed calumnies. Itis the very cast-off 
slough of a polluted and shameless press. Incapable of further 
mischief, it lies in the sower, lifeless and despised. It is not 
now, Sir, in the power of the honorable member to give it 
dignity or decency, by attempting to elevate it, and to introduce 
it into the Senate. He cannot change it from what it is, an ob- 
ject of general disgust and scorn. On the contrary, the contact, 
if he choose to touch it is more likely to drag him down, down, 
to the place where it lies itself. 

But, sir, the honorable member was not, for other reasons, 
entirely happy in his allusion to the story of Banquo’s murder 
and Banquo’s ghost. It was not, I think, the friends, but the 
enemies of the murdered Banquo, at whose bidding his spirit 
would not down. The honorable gentleman is fresh in his read- 
ing of the English classics, and can put me right if I am wrong ; 
but, according to my poor recollection, it was at those who had 
begun with caresses and ended with foul and treacherous mur- 
der that the goty locks were shaken. The ghost of Banquo, 
like that of Hamlet, was an honest ghost. It disturbed no inno- 
cent man. It knew where its appearance would strike terror, 
and who would cry out, A ghost! It made itself visible in the 
right quarter, and compelled the guilty and the conscience- 
smitten, and none others, to start, with, 


‘*Pr’ythee, see there! behold !—look! lo 
If I stand here, I saw him!” 


‘Their eyeballs were seared (was it not so, sir?) who had 
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thought to shield themselves by concealing their own hand, and 
laying the imputation of the crime ona low and hireling agency 
in wickedness ; who had vainly attempted to stifle the workings. 
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of their own coward consciences by ejaculating through white 
lips and chattering teeth, “Thou canst not say I didit!” I 
have misread the great poet if those who had no way partaken 
in the deed of the death, either found that they were, or feared 
that they should be, pushed from their stools by the ghost of the 
slain, or exclaimed to a spectre created by their own fears and 
their own remorse, ‘ Avaunt! and quit our sight !” 

There is another particular, sir, in which the honorable mem- 
ber’s quick perception of resemblances might, I should think, 
have seen something in the story of Banquo, making it not alto- 
gether a subject of the most pleasant contemplation. Those 
who murdered Banquo, what did-they win by it? Substantial 
good? Permanent power? Or disappointment, rather, and 
sore mortification ; dust and ashes, the common fate of vaulting 
ambition overleaping itself? Did not even-handed justice ere 
long commend the poisoned chalice to their own lips? Did they 
not soon find that for another they had “ filed theirmind” ? that 
their ambition. though apparently for the moment successful, 
had but put a barren sceptre in their grasp? Ay, Sir, 


‘¢ 4 barren sceptre in their gripe. ‘ 
Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand, 
No son of theirs succeeding.” 


Sir, I need pursue the allusion no farther. I leave the honor- 
able gentleman to run it out at his leisure, and to derive from it 
all the gratification it is calculated to administer. If he finds 
himself pleased with the associations, and prepared to be quite 
satisfied, though the parallel should be entirely completed, I had ~ 
almost said, I am satisfied also; but that I shall think of. Yes, 
sir, I will think of that. 

POWER, FOR GENERAL BENEFIT.—Sir, I do not desire to en- 
large the powers of the government by unjustifiable construction, 
nor to exercise any not within a fair interpretation. But when 
it is believed that a power does exist, then it is, in my judgment, 
to be exercised for the general benefit of the whole. So far as 
respects the exercise of such a power, the States are one. It 
was the very object of the Constitution to create unity of inter- 
ests to the extent of the powers of the general government. In 
war and peace we are one; in commerce, one; because the 
authority of the general government reaches to war and peace, 
and to the regulation of commerce. I have never seen any 
more difficulty in erecting lighthouses .on the lakes, than on the 
ocean; in improving the harbors of inland seas, than if they — 
were within the ebb and flow of the tide; or in removing ob- 
structions in the vast streams of the West, more than in any 
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work to facilitate commerce on the Atlantic coast. If there be 
any power for one, there is power also for the other: and they 
are all and equally for the common good of the country. 

Common ReveNvE.—Why all this fear of revenue? Why, . 
sir, because, as the gentleman told us, it tends to consolidation, 
Now this can mean neither more nor less than that (a common 
revenue is acommon interest, and that all common interests tend 
to preserve the union of the States. I confess I like that tend- 
ency ; ) if the gentlemen dislikes it, he is right in deprecating a 
shilling of fixed revenue. So much, sir, for consolidation. 

THE TariFF.—Sir, as to the general subject of the tariff, I 
have little now to say. Another opportunity may be presented. 
I remarked the other day, that this policy did not begin with us 
us in New England; and yet, sir, New England is charged 
with vehemence as being favorable, or charged with equal vehe- 
mence as being unfavorable, to the tariff policy, just as best 
suits the time, place, and occasion for making some charge 
against her. The credulity of the public has been put to its ~ 
extreme capacity of false impression relative to her conduct in 
this particular. Through all the South, during the late contest, 
it was New England policy and a New England administration 
that were afflicting the country with a tariff beyond all endur- 
ance ; while on the other side of the Alleghanies even the act 
of 1828 itself the very sublimated essence of oppression, accord- 
ing to Southern opinions, was pronounced to be one of those 
blessings for which the West was indebted to the “ generous 
South.” 

With large investments in manufacturing establishments, and 
many and various interests connected with and dependent on 
them, it is not to be expected that New England, any more than 
other portions of the country, will now consent to any measure 
destructive or highly dangerous. The duty of the government, 
at the present moment, would seem to be to preserve, not to 
destroy ; to maintain the position which it has assumed; and, 
for one, I shall feel it an indispensable obligation to hold it 
steady, as far as in my power, to that degree of protection which 
it has undertaken to bestow. No more of the tariff. 

PorrticaL Parties.—The gentleman, sir, has spoken at large 
of former parties, now no longer in being, by their received ap- 
pellations, and has undertaken to instruct us, not only in the 
knowledge of their principles, but of their respective pedigrees 
also. He has ascended to the origin, and run out their geneal- 
ogies. With most exemplary modesty, he speaks of the party 
to which he professés to have himself belonged, as the true 
Pure, the only honest, patriotic party, derived by regular descent, 
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from father to son, from the time of the virtuous Romans! 
Spreading before us the family tree of political parties, he takes 
especial care to show himself snugly perched on a popular 
bough! He is wakeful to the expediency of adopting such rules 
of descent as shall bring him in, to the exclusion of others, as an 
heir to the inheritance of all public virtue and true political 
principle. His party and his opinions are sure to be orthodox ; 
heterodoxy is confined to his opponents. He spoke, sir, of the 
Federalists, and I thought I saw some eyes begin to open and 
stare a little, when he ventured on that ground. I expected he 
would draw his sketches rather lightly, when he looked on the 
circle round him, and especially if he should cast his thoughts 
to the high places out of the Senate. Nevertheless, he went 
back to Rome, ad annum urbis condita, and found the fathers of 
the Federalists in the primeval aristocrats of that renowned 
city! He traced the flow of Federal blood down through suc- 
cessive ages and centuries, till he brought it into the veins of 
the American Tories, of whom, by the way, there were twenty 
in the Carolinas for one in Massachusetts. From the Tories 
he followed it to the Federalists ; and, as the Federal party was 
broken up, and there was no possibility of transmitting it further 
on this side the Atlantic, he seems to have discovered that it 
has gone off collaterally, though against all the canons of de- 
scent into the Ultras of France, and finally become extinguished, 
like exploded gas, among the adherents of Don Miguel! This, 
sir, is an abstract of the gentleman’s history of Federalism. I 
am not about to controvert it. It is not, at present, worth the 
pains .of refutation ; because, sir, if at this day any one feels 
the sin of Federalism lying heavily on his conscience, he can 
easily procure remission, He may even obtain an indulgence, 
if he be desirous of repeating the same transgression. It is an 
affair of no difficulty to get into this same right line of patriotic 
descent, . A man now-a-days is at liberty to choose his political 
parentage. He may elect his own father. Federalist or not, 
he may, if he choose, claim to belong to the favored stock, and 
his claim will be allowed. He may carry back his pretensions 
just as far as the honorable gentleman himself; nay, he may 
make himself out the honorable gentleman’s cousin, and prove, 
satisfactorily, that he is descended from the same political great- 
grandfather. All this is allowable. We all know a process, 
sir, by which the whole Essex Junto could, in one hour, be all 
washed white from their ancient Federalism, and come out, 
every one of them, original Democrats, dyed in the wool! Some 
of them have actually undergone the operation, and they say it 
is quite easy. ‘The only inconvenience it occasions, .as they tell 
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us, is a slight tendency of the blood to the face, a soft suffusion, 
which, however, is very transient, since nothing is said by those 
whom they join calculated to deepen the red on the cheek, but 


_. a prudent silence is observed in regard to all the past. Indeed, 


sir, some smiles of approbation have been bestowed, and some 
crumbs of comfort have fallen, not a thousand miles from the 
door of the Hartford Convention itself. And if the author of 
the Ordinance of 1787 possessed the other requisite qualifica- 
tions, there is no knowing notwithstanding his Federalism, to 
what heights of favor he might not yet attain. 

WEBSTER’S PLACE IN SENATE.—I thank God, that, if I am gifted 
with little of the spirit which is able to raise mortals to the skies, 
I have yet none, as I trust, of that other spirit, which would 
drag angels down. When I shall be found, sir, in my place 
here in the Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at public merit, because 
it happens to spring up beyond the little limits of my own State 
or neighborhood ; when I refuse, for any such cause, or for any 
cause, the homage due to American talent, to elevated patriotism, 
to sincere devotion to liberty and the country ; or, if I see an un- 
common endowment of Heaven, if I see extraordinary capacity 
and virtue, in any son of the South, and if moved by local prej- 
udice or gangered by State jealousy, I get up here to abate the 
tithe of a hair from his just character and just fame, may my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth! 

MASsSACHUSETTS.—Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium 
upon Massachusetts; she needs none. There she is. Behold 
her, and judge for yourselves. There is her history; the world 
knows it by heart. The past, at least, issecure. There is Boston, 
and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill; and there they 
will remain forever. The bones of her sons, falling in the great 
struggle for Independence, now lie mingled with the soil of every 
State from New England to Georgia; and there they will lie for- 
ever. And, sir, where American Liberty raised its first voice, 
and where its youth was murtured and sustained, there it still 
lives, in the strength of its manhood and full of its original spirit. 
If discord and disunion shall wound it, if party strife and blind 
ambition shall hawk at and tear it, if folly and madness, if un- 
easiness under salutary and necessary restraint, shall succeed in 
separating it from that Union, by which alone its existence is 
made sure, it will stand, in the end, by the side of that cradle 
in which its infancy was rocked; it will stretch forth its arm with 
whatever of vigor it may still retain over the friends who gather 
_ round it; and it will fall at last, if fall it must, amidst the proud- 
est monuments of its own glory, and on the very spot of its 
- origin, 
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Laws, Supmission To.—-I cannot conceive that there can be a 
middle course, between submission to the laws, when regularly 
pronounced constitutional, on the one hand, and open resistance, 
which is revolution or rebellion, on the other. I say, the right | 
of a State to annul a law of Congress cannot be maintained, but 
on the ground of the inalienable right of man to resist oppres- 
sion; that is to say, upon the ground of revolution. I admit 
that there is an ultimate violent remedy, above the Constitution 
and in-defiance of the Constitution, which may resorted to when 
a revolution is to be justified. But I do not admit, that, under 
the Constitution and in conformity with it, there is any mode in 
which a State government, as a member of the Union, can in- 
terfere and stop the progress of the general government, by force 
of her own laws, under any circumstances whatever. 

This leads us to inquire into the origin of this government 
and the source of its power. Whose agent isit? Is it the creature 
of the State legislatures, or the creature of the people? If the 
government of the United States be the agent of the State 
governments, then they may control it, provided they can agree 
in the manner of controlling it; if it be the agent of the people, 
then the people alone can control it, restrain it, modify, or re- 
form it. 

THE UNCONSTITUTIONAL Law.—An unconstitutional law is not 
binding ; dut then it does not rest with a revolution or a law of a 
State legislature to decide whether an Act of Congress be or be not con- 
stitutional. An unconstitutional act of Congress would not bind 
the people of this District, although they have no legislature to. 
interfere in their behalf ; and, on the other hand, a constitutional 
law of Congress does bind the citizens of every State, although 
all their legislatures should undertake to annul it by act or reso- 
lution. 

THE EmBarco Law.-—Sir, we believed the embargo unconsti- 
tutional; but still that was matter of opinion, and who was to 
decide it? We thought it a clear case; but, nevertheless, we 
did not take the law into our own hands, because we did not wish - 
to bring about a revolution, nor to break up the Union; for I 
maintain, that between submission to the decision of the con- 
stituted tribunals, and revolution, or disunion, there is no middle 
ground ; there is no ambiguous condition, half allegiance and 
half rebellion. And, sir, how futile, -how very futile it is, to 
admit the right of State interference, and then attempt to save 
it from the character of unlawful resistance, by adding terms of 
qualification to the causes and occasions, leaving all these 
qualifications, like the cause itself, in the discretion of the State 
‘governments. It must be a clear case, it is said, a deliberate - 
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case, a palpable case, a dangerous case. But then the State is 
still left at liberty to decide for herself what is clear, what is 
deliberate, what is palpable, what is dangerous. Do adjectives 
and epithets avail anything? Sir, the human mind is so con- 
stituted, that the merits of both sides of a controversy appear 
very clear, and very palpable, to those who respectively espouse 
them ; and both sides usually grow clearer as the controversy 
advances. 

GOVERNMENT, OF LIMITED POWERS.—To avoid all possibility 
of being misunderstood, allow me to repeat again, in the fullest 
manner, that I claim no powers for the government by forced or 
unfair construction. I admit that it is a government of strictly 
limited powers; of enumerated, specified, and particularized 
powers ; and that whatsoever is not granted, is withheld. Butnot- 
withstanding all this, and however the grant of powers may be 
expressed, its limit and extent may yet, in some cases, admit of 
doubt ; and the general government would be good for nothing, 
it would be incapable of long existing, if some mode had not 
been provided in which those doubts, as they should arise, might 
be peaceably, but authoritatively, solved. 

Tue NATIONAL CONSTITUTION.—If anything be found in the 
national Constitution, either by original provision or subse- 
quent interpretation, which ought not to be in it, the people 
know how to get rid of it. If any construction, unacceptable to 
them, be established, so as to become practically a part of the 
Constitution, they will amend it, at their own sovereign pleasure. 
But while the people choose to maintain it as it is, while they 
are satisfied with it, and refuse to change it, who has given, or 
who can give, to the State legislatures a right to alter it, either 
by interference, construction, or otherwise ? Gentlemen do not 
seem to recollect that the people have any power to do anything 
for themselves. They imagine there is no safety for them, any 
longer than they are under the close guardianship of the State 
legislatures. Sir, the people have not trusted their safety, in 
regard to the general Constitution, to these hands. They have 
required other security, and taken other bonds. They have 
chosen to trust themselves, first to the plain words of the instru- 
ment, and to such construction as the government themselves, 
in doubtful cases, should put on their own powers, under their 
oaths of office, and subject to their responsibility to them; just 
as the people of a State trust their own State governments with 
a similar power. Secondly, they have reposed their trust in the 
efficacy of frequent elections, and in their own power to remove 
their own servants and agents whenever they see cause. ‘Thirdly, 
they have reposed trust in the judicial power, which, in order 
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that it might be trustworthy, they have made as respectable, as 
disinterested, and as independent as was practicable. Fourthly, 
they have seen fit to rely, in case of necessity, or high expediency, 
on their known and admitted power to alter or amend the Con- 
stitution, peaceably quietly, whenever experience shall point out 
defects or imperfections. And, finally, the people of the United 
States have at no time, in no way, directly or undirectly, authorized 
any State legislature to construe or interpret /#ezr high instru- 
ment of government ; much less, to interfere, by their own power, 
to arrest its course and operation. 

Lizerty anp Union.—I profess, sir, in my career hitherto, 
to have kept steadily in view the prosperity and honor of the 
whole country, and the preservation of our Federal Union. It 
is to that Union we owe our safety at home, and our considera- 
tion and dignity abroad. It is to that Union that we are chiefly 
indebted for whatever makes us most proud of our country. 
That Union we reached only by the discipline of our virtues in 
the severe school of adversity, It had its origin in the neces- 
sities of disordered finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined 
credit. Under its benign influences, these great interests im- 
mediately awoke, as from the dead, and sprang forth with new- 
ness of life. Every year of its duration has teemed with fresh 
proofs of its utility and its blessings ; and although our territory 


has stretched out wider and wider, and our population spread , 


farther, and farther, they have not outrun its protection or its 
benefits. It has been to us all a copious fountain of national, 
social, and personal happiness. 

I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the Union, to 
see what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind. I have 
not coolly weighed the chances of preserving liberty when the 
bonds that unite us together shall be broken asunder. I have 
not accustomed myself to hang over the precipice of disunion, to 
see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the depth of the 
abyss below ; nor could I regard him as a safe counsellor in the 
affairs of this government, whose thoughts should be mainly 
bent on considering, not how the Union may be best pre- 
served, but how tolerable might be the condition of the people 
when it should be broken up and destroyed. While the Union 
lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects spread out be- 
fore us, for us and our children. Beyond that I seek not to 
penetrate the veil. God grant that in my day, at least, that 
curtain may not rise! God grant that on my vision never may 
be opened what lies behind! When my eyes shall be turned to 
behold for the last time the sun in heaven, may I not see him 
shining on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glo- 
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rious Union ; on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent ; on a 
land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal 
blood! Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather be- 
hold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now known. and 
honored throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms 
and trophies streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe 
erased or polluted, nor a single star obscured, bearing -for its 
motto, no such miserable interrogatory as “ What is all this 
worth?” nor those other words of delusion and folly, “ Liberty 
first and Union afterwards ” ; but everywhere, spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they 
float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind under 
the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true 
American heart,—Liberty avd Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable ! 


THE NOMINATION OF MR. VAN BUREN AS MINISTER 
TO ENGLAND 


[Remarks in Secret Session of U. S. Senate, Jun. 24, 1832.| 


Sir, I would forgive mistakes; I would pardon the want 
of information; I would pardon almost anything, where I saw 
true patrotism and sound American feeling; but I cannot for- 
give the sacrifice of this feeling to mere party. I cannot con- 
cur in sending abroad a public agent, who has not concep- 
tions so large and liberal as to feel, that, in the presence of for- 
eign courts, amidst the monarchies of Europe, he is to stand 
up for his country, and his whole country; that no jot nor 
tittle of her honor is to suffer in his hands; that he is not to 
allow others to reproach either his government or his country, 
and far less is he himself to reproach either ; that he is to have 
no objects .in his eye but American objects, and no heart in his 
bosom but an American heart ; and that he is to forget self, and 
forget party, to forget every sinister and narrow feeling, in his 
proud and lofty attachment to the republic whose commission 
he bears. 

Mr. President, I have discharged an exceedingly unpleasant 
duty, the most unpleasant of my public life. But I have looked 
upon it as a duty, and it was not to be shunned. And, Sir, 
however unimportant may be the opinion of so humble an indi- 
vidual as myself, I now only wish that I might be heard by 
every independent freeman in the United States, by the British 
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minister and the British king, and by every minister and every 
crowned head in Europe, while, standing here in my place, I 
pronounce my rebuke, as solemnly and as decisively as I can, 
upon this first instance in which an American minister has been 
sent abroad as the representative of his party, and not as the 
representative of his country. 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATION. 
[U. .S. Senate, April, 5. 1832.] 


To apportion is to distribute by right measure, to set off in 
just parts, to assign in due and proper proportion. These clauses 
of the Constitution respect not only the portions of power, but 
the portions of the public burden, also, which should fall to the 
several States; and the same language is applied to both. Rep- 
resentatives are to be apportioned among the States according 
to their respective numbers, and_ direct taxes are to be appor- 
tioned bythe same rule. The end aimed at is, that representation 
and taxation should go hand in hand; that each State should be 
represented in the same extent to which it is made subject to 
the public charges by direct taxation. But between the ap- 
portionment of Representatives and the apportionment of taxes, 
there necessarily exists one essential difference. _Representa- 
tion founded on numbers must have some limit, and being, from 
its nature, a thing not_capable of indefinite subdivision, it can- 
not be made precisely equal. A tax, indeed, cannot always, or 
often, be apportioned with perfect exactness ; as in other matters 
of account, there will be fractional parts of the smallest coins, 
and the smallest denomination of money of account; yet, by the 
usual subdivisions of the coin, and of the denominations of 
money, the apportionment of taxes is capable of being made so 
exact, that the inequality becomes minute and invisible. But 
representation cannot be thus divided. Of representation, there 
can be nothing less than one Representative; nor, by our Con- 
stitution, more Representatives than one for every thirty thou- 
sand. Itis quite obvious, therefore, that the apportionment of 
representative power can never be precise and perfect. There 
must always exist some degree of inequality. Those who framed 
and those who adopted the Constitution were, of course, fully 
acquainted with this necessary operation of the provision. In 
the Senate, the States are entitled to a fixed number of Sena- 
tors; and therefore, in regard to their representation in that 
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body, there is no consequential or incidental inequality. But, 
being represented in the House of Representatives according to 


their respective numbers of people, it is unavoidable that, in 


assigning to each State its number of members, the exact pro- 
portion of each, out of a given number, cannot always or often 
be expressed in whole numbers ; that is to say, it will not often 
be found that there belongs to a State exactly one tenth, or one 
twentieth, or one thirtieth of the whole House; and therefore no 
number of Representatives will exactly correspond with the 
right of such State, or the precise share of representation which 


’ belongs to it, according to its population. 


The Constitution, therefore, must be understood, not as en- 
joining an absolute relative equality, because that would be de- 
manding an impossibility, but as requiring of Congress to make 
the apportionment of Representatives among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, as near as may be. ‘That 
which cannot be done perfectly must be done in a manner as 
near perfection as can be. If exactness cannot, from the nature 
of things, be attained, then the nearest practicable approach to 
exactness ought to be made. 

RULE OF APPORTIONMENT IN REPRESENTATION.—President 
Washington’s words are: “There is no one proportion or divi- 
sor, which, applied to the respective numbers of the States, will 
yield the number and allotment of Representatives proposed by 
the bill.” 

If, then, he could have found a common porportion, it would 
have removed this objection. He required a proportion or divi- 
sor. These words he evidently uses as explanatory of each 
other. He meant by divisor, therefore, no more than by /ro- 
portion. What he sought was some common and equal rule, by 
which the allotment had been made among the several States ; 
he did not find such common rule ; and, on that ground, he 
thought the bill objectionable. 

In the opinion of the committee, no such objection applies to 
the amendment recommended by them. ‘That amendment 
gives a rule, plain, simple, just, uniform, and of universal appli- 
cation. The rule has been frequently stated. It may be clearly 
expressed in either of two ways. Let the rule be, that the whole 
number of the proposed House shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective members, giving to each State that 
number of members which comes nearest to her exact mathematical 
part or proportion ; or let the rule be, that the population of each 
State shall be divided by a common divisor, and, in addition to the 
number of members resulting from such division, a member shall be 
allowed to cach State whose fraction exceeds a moiety of the divisor. 
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BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


[U. S. Senate, May 25, 1832.] 


CuRRENCY OF THE CounTRY.—First, as to the currency of the 
country. ‘This is, at all times, a most important political object. —~ 
A sound currency is an essential and indispensable security for 
the fruits of industry and honest enterprise. Every man of prop- 
erty or industry, every man who desires to preserve what he 
honestly possesses, or to obtain what he can honestly earn, has 
a direct interest in maintaining a safe circulating medium ; such ~ 
a medium as shall be a real and substantial representative of 
property, not liable to vibrate with opinions, not subject to be 
blown up or blown down by the breath of speculation, but made 
stable and secure by its immediate relation to that which the 
whole world regards as of a permanent value. A disordered 
currency fs one of the greatest of political evils. It undermines 
the virtues necessary for the support of the social system, and 
encourages propensities destructive of its happiness. It wars 
against industry, frugality, and economy; and it fosters the 
evil spirits of extravagance and speculation. Of all-the contriv- 
ances for cheating the laboring classes of mankind, none has 
been more effectual than that which deludes them with paper 
money. ‘This is the most effectual of inventions to fertilize the | 
rich man’s field by the sweat of the poor man’s brow. Ordinary ~ 
tyranny, oppression, excessive taxation, these bear lightly on the 
happiness of the mass of the community, compared with a fraudu- 
lent currency, and the robberies committed by depreciated paper. 
Our own history has recorded for our instruction enough, and 
more than enough, of the demoralizing tendency, the injustice, 
and the intolerable oppression on the virtuous and well disposed, 
of a degraded paper currency, authorized by law, or in any way 
countenanced by government. 

A Nationat Bank.—I am of opinion, sir, that a well-con- 
ducted national bank has an exceedingly useful and effective 
operation on the general paper circulation of the country. I 
think its tendency is manifestly to restrain within some bounds 
the paper issues of other institutions. If it be said, on the other 
hand, that these institutions, in turn, hold in check the issues of 
the national bank, so muck the better. Let that check go to its 
full extent. An over-issue, even by the bank itself, no one can 
desire. But it is plain, that, by holding State institutions which 
come into immediate contact with itself and its branches to an 
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accountability for their issues, not yearly or quarterly, but daily 
and hourly, an important restraint is exercised. Be it remem- 
bered always, that what it is to expect from others, it is to per- 
form itself ; and that its own paper is at all times to turn into 
coin at the first touch of its own counter. 

BaNK, ADVANTAGE IN OPERATIONS OF THE TREASURY.—The 
great advantage of the bank in the operations of the Treasury ; 
first in the collection, and next, in the disbursement of the reve- 
nue. How is the revenue to be collected through all the custom 
houses, the land offices, and the post offices, without some such 
means as the bank affords ? 

Where are payments made at the custom-houses to be de- 
posited? In whose hands are these large sums to be trusted ? 
And how are they to be remitted to Washington, or wherever 
else they may be wanted? I dare say, sir, that the operations 
of the government might be carried on in some way without the 
agency of a bank; but the question is, whether they could be 
carried on safely, without loss and without charge. 


THE CONSTITUTION NOT A COMPACT BETWEEN 
SOVEREIGN STATES. 


[ U. S. Senate Feb. 16. 1833.—In reply to Mr. Calhoun’s speech on the 
Bill “further to provide for the collection of Duties on Imports.”] 


AMERICAN LIBERTY, DEFENCE oOFf.—Sir, I love Liberty no 
less ardently than the gentleman himself, in whatever form she 
may have appeared in the progress of human history. As ex- 
hibited in the master states of antiquity, as breaking out again 
from amidst the darkness of the Middle Ages, and beaming on 
the formation of new communities in modern Europe, she has, 
always and everywhere, charms for me. Yet, sir, it is our own 
liberty, guarded by constitutions and secured by union, it is that 
liberty which is our paternal inheritance, it is our established, 
dear-bought, peculiar American liberty, to which I am chiefly 
devoted, and the cause of which I now mean, to the utmost of 
my power, to maintain and defend. 

THE CONSTITUTION, DEFINITION OF.—By the Constitution, we 
mean, not a “constitutional compact,” but, simply and directly, 
the Constitution, the fundamental law ; and if there be one word 
in the language which the people of the United States under- 
stand, this is that word. We know no more of a constitutional 
compact between sovereign powers, than we know of a constitu- 
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Gonal indenture of copartnership, a constitutional deed of con- 
veyance, or a constitutional bill of exchange. But we know what 
the Constitution is; we know what the plainly written, funda- 
mental law is; we know what the bond of our Union and the 
security of our liberties is; and we mean to maintain and to de- 
fend it, in its plain sense and unsophisticated meaning. 


Worps, TH1ncs.—Was it Mirabeau, Mr. President, or some> 


other master of the human passions, who has told us that words 
are things? They are indeed things, and things of mighty in- 
fluence, not only in addresses to the passions and high-wrought 
feelings of mankind, but in the discussion of legal and political 
questions also ; because a just conclusion is often avoided, or a 
false one reached, by the adroit substitution of one phrase, or 
one word, for another. Of this we have, I think, another example 
in the resolutions before us. 

STATE MUST PROVE RIGHT TO SECEDE.—Any State, before she 
can prove her right to dissolve the Union, must show her au- 
thority to undo what has been done, no State is at liberty to 
secede, on the ground that she and other States have done 
nothing but accede. She must show that she has a right to ve 
verse what has been ordained to-unsettle and overthrow what has 
been established, to reject what the people have adopted, and to 
break up what they have ratified; because these are the terms 
‘which express the transactions which have actually taken place. 
In other words, she must show her right to make a revolution. 

LEAGUE BETWEEN SOVEREIGN Powers.—lIf a league between 
sovereign powers have no limitation as to the time of its dura- 
tion, and contain nothing making it perpetual, it subsists only 
during the good pleasure of the parties, although no violation be 
complained of. If,in the opinion of either party, it be violated, 
such party may say that he will no longer fulfil its obligations 
on his part, but will consider the whole league or compact at an 
end, although it might be one of its stipulations that it should be 
perpetual. Upon this principle, the Congress of the United 
States in 1798, declared null and void the treaty of alliance be- 
tween the United States and France, though it professed to be 
a perpetual alliance. 

If the violation of the league be accompanied with serious in- 
juries, the suffering party, being sole judge of his own mode and 
measure of redress, has a right to indemnify himself by reprisals 
on the offending members of the league; and reprisals, if the 
circumstances of the case require it, may be followed by direct, 
avowed, and public war. 

REVOLUTION, WHAT Is IT ?—The Constitution does not provide 
for events which must be preceded by its own destruction. 
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SECESSION, therefore, since it must bring these consequences 
with it, is REVOLUTIONARY, and NULLIFICATION is equally rEvo- 
LUTIONARY. What is revolution? Why, sir, that is revolution 
which overturns, or controls, or successfully resists, the existing 
public authority ; that which arrests the exercise of the supreme 
power ; that which introduces a new paramount authority into 
the rule of the State. Now, sir, this is the precise object of 
nullification.. It attempts to supersede the supreme legislative 
authority. It arrests the arm of the executive magistrate. It 
interrupts the exercise of the accustomed judicial power. Un- 
der the name of an ordinance, it declares null and void, within 
the State, all the revenue laws of the United States. Is not 
this revolutionary ? 

NULLIFICATION.—Nullification, if successful, arrests the power 
of the law, absolves citizens from their duty, subverts the foun- 
dation both of protection and obedience, dispenses with oaths 
and obligations of allegiance, and elevates another authority to 
supreme command. Is not this revolution? And it raises to 
supreme command four-and-twenty distinct powers, each profess- 
ing to be under a general government, and yet each setting its 
laws at defiance at pleasure. Isnot this anarchy, as well as rev- 
olution? Sir, the Constitution of the United States was re- 
ceived as a whole, and for the whole country.- If it cannot stand 
altogether, it cannot stand in parts ; and if the laws cannot be ex- 
ecuted everywhere, they cannot long be executed anywhere. 

PRACTICAL NULLIFICATION.—Beginning with the original eérror, 
that the Constitution of the United. States is nothing buta com- 
pact between sovereign States ; asserting, in the next step that 
each State has a right to be its own sole judge of the extent of its 
own obligations and consequently of the constitutionality of laws of 
Congress ; and in the next, that it may oppose whatever it sees 
fit to declare unconstitutional, and that it decides for itself on 
the mode and measure of redress,—the argument arrives at once 
at the conclusion, that what a State dissents from, it may nullify ; 
_ what it opposes, it may oppose by force ; what it decides for 
itself, it may execute by its own power; and that, in short, it is 
itself supreme over the legislation of Congress, and supreme 
over the decisions of the national judicature ; supreme over the 
constitution of the country, supreme over the supreme law of the 
land. However it seeks to protect itself against these plain in- 
ferences, by saying that an unconstitutional law is no law, and that 
it only opposes such laws as are unconstitutional, yet this does not 
in the slightest degree vary the result; since it insists on deciding 
this question for itself ; and, in opposition to reason and argu- 
ment, in opposition to practice and experience, in opposition to 
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the judgment of others, having an equal right to judge, it says, 
only, “Such is my opinion, and my opinion shall be my law, and 
I will support it by my own strong hand. I denounce the law; 
I ‘declare it unconstitutional; that is enough; it shall not 
be executed. Men in arms are ready toresistits execution. An 
attempt to enforce it shall cover the land with blood. Elsewhere 
it may be binding ;. but here it is trampled under foot.” 

This, sir, is practical nullification. And now, sir, against all 
these theories and opinions, I maintain,— 

1. That the Constitution of the United Statesis not a league, 
confederacy, or compact between the people of the several 
States in their sovereign capacities; but a government proper, 
founded on the adoption of the people, and creating direct rela- 
tions between itself and individuals. 

2. That no State authority has power to dissolve these rela- 
tions ; thatnothing can dissolve them but revolution ; and that, 
consequently, there can be no such thing as secession without 
revolution. ° 

3. That there is a supreme law, consisting of the Constitution 
of the United States, and acts of Congress passed in pursuance 
of it, and treaties; and that, in cases not capable of assuming 
the character of a suit in law or equity, Congress must 
judge of, and finally interpret, this supreme law so often as 
it has occasion to pass acts of legislation; and in cases 
capable of assuming, and actually assuming, the character of a 
suit, the Supreme Court of the United States is the final inter- 
preter. ; 

4. That an attempt by a State to abrogate, annul, or nullify 
an act of Congress, or to arrest its Operation within her limits, 
on the ground that, in her opinion, such lawis unconstitutional, 
is a direct usurpation of the just powers of the general govern- 
ment, and on the equal rights of other States; a plain violation 
of the Constitution, and a proceeding essentially revolutionary 
in its character and tendency. 

GOVERNMENT, ITS PowER AND Duty.—The Constitution of the 
United States creates direct relations between this government 
and individuals. This government may punish individuals for 
treason, and all other crimes in the code, when committed 
against the United States, It has power, also, to tax individuals, 
in any mode, and to any extent ; and it possesses the further 
power of demanding from individuals military service. Nothing, 
certainly, can more clearly distinguish a government from acon- 
federation of states than the possession of these powers. No 


closer relations can exist between individuals and any govern- 
ment. 
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On the other hand, the government owes high and solemn 
duties to every citizen of the country. It is bound to protect 
him in his most important rights and interests. It makes war 
for his protection, and no other government in the country can 
make war. It makes peace for his protection, and no other 
government can make peace. It maintains armies and navies 
for his defence and security, and no other government is allowed 
to maintain them. He goes abroad beneath its flag, and carries 
over all the earth a national character imparted to him by this 
government, and which no other government can impart. In 
whatever relates to war, to peace, to commerce, he knows no 
other government. All these, sir, are connections as dear and 
as sacred as can bind individuals to any government on earth. 
It is not, therefore, a compact between States, but a government 
proper, operating directly upon individuals, yielding to them 
protection on the one hand, and demanding from them obedience 
on the other. 

THE FaprRic oF AMERICAN Emprre.—The fabric of American 
empire ought to rest on the solid basis of THE CONSENT OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

A SuPREME Law OF THE LAND.—I contend that there is a su- 
preme law of the land, consisting of the Constitution, acts of 
Congress passed in purstiance of it, and the public treaties. 
This will not be denied, because such are the very words of the 
Constitution. But I contend, further, that it rightfully belongs 
to Congress, and to the courts of the United States, to settle 
the construction of this suprem2 law, in doubtful cases. This 
is denied ; and here arises the great practical question, Who zs ¢o 
construct finally the Constitution of the United States? We all 
agree that the Constitution is the supreme law ; but who shall 
interpret that law? In our system of the division of powers be- 
tween different governments, controversies will necessarily some- 
times arise, respecting the extent of the powers of each. Who 
shall decide these controversies? Does it rest with the general 
government, in all or any of its departments, to exercise the 
office of final interpreter? Or may each of the States, as well 
as the general government, claim this right of ultimate decision ? 
If the Constitution is a government existing over all the States, 
though with limited powers, it necessarily follows that, to the 
extent of those powers, it must be supreme. If it be not superior 
to the authority of a particular State, it is not a national govern- 
ment. But as it is a government, as it has a legislative power 
of its own, and a judicial power coextensive with the legislative, 
the inference is irresistible that this government, thus created 
by the whole and for the whole, must have an authority superior 
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to that of the particular government of any one part. Congress 
is the legislature of all the people of the United States; the 
judiciary of the general government is the judiciary of all the 
people of the United States. To hold, therefore, that this 
legislature and this judiciary are subordinate in authority to the 
legislature and judiciary of a single State, is doing violence to 
all common sense, and overturning all established principles. 
Congress must judge of the extent of its own powers so often as 
it is called on to exercise them, or it cannot act at all ; and it 


must also act independent of State control, or it cannot act at 
all. 


PopuLAR GOVERNMENTS.—Mr. President, all popular govern- 


ments rest on two principles, or two assumptions :— 

First, That there is so far a common interest among those 
over whom the government extends, as that it may pro- 
vide for the defence, protection>and good government of the 
whole, without injustice or oppression to parts ; and 

Secondly; That the representatives of the people, and espe- 
cially the people themselves, are secure against general cor- 
ruption, and may be trusted, therefore, with the exercise of 
power. oa 

DEFENCE OF THE ConsTITUTION.—If the friends of nullification 
should be able to propagate their opinions, and give them prac- 
tical effect, they would, in my judgment, prove themselves the 
most skilful architects of ruin, the most effectual extinguishers 
of high-raised expectation, the greatest blasters of human hopes, 
that any age has produced. They would stand up to proclaim, 
in tones which would pierce the ears of half of the human race, 
that the last great experiment of representative government had 
failed. ‘They would send forth sounds, at the hearing of which 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings would feel, even in its 
grave, a returning sensation of vitality and resuscitation. Mil- 
lions of eyes, of those who now feed their inherent love of 
liberty on. the success of the American example, would turn 
away from beholding our dismemberment, and find no place on 
earth whereon to rest their gratified sight. Amidst the incanta- 
tions and orgies of nullification, secession, disunion, and revolu- 
tion, would be celebrated the funeral rites of constitutional 
and republican liberty. 

But, sir, if the government do its duty, if it act with firmness 
and with moderation, these opinions cannot prevail. Be as- 
sured, sir, be assured, that among the political sentiments of 
this people, the love of union is still uppermost. They will 
stand fast by the Constitution, and by those who defend it, I 


rely on no temporary expedients, on no political combination ; 
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but I rely on the true American feeling, the genuine patriotism 
of the people, and the imperative decision of the public voice. 
Disorder and confusion, indeed, may arise; scenes of*commo- 
tion and contest are threatened, and perhaps may come. With 
my whole heart, I pray for the continuance of the domestic 
peace and quiet of the country. I desire, most ardently, the 
restoration of affection and harmony to all its parts. I desire 
that every citizen of the whole country may look to this govern- 
ment with no other sentiments than those of grateful respect 
and attachment. But I cannot yield even to kind feelings the 
cause of the Constitution, the true glory of the country, and the 
great trust which we holdin our hands for succeeding ages. Ifthe 
Constitution cannot be maintained without meeting these scenes 
of commotion and contest, however unwelcome, they must come, 
We cannot, we must not, we dare not, omit to do that which, in 
our judgment, the safety of the Union requires. Not regard- 
less of consequences, we must yet meet consequences ; seeing the 
hazards which surround the discharge of public duty, it must 
yet be discharged. For myself, sir, I shun no responsibility 
justly devolving on me, here or elsewhere, in attempting to 
maintain the cause. J am bound to it by indissoluble ties of 
affection and duty, and I shall cheerfully partake in its fortunes 
and its fate. JI am ready to perform my own appropriate part, 
whenever and wherever the occasion may call on me, and to 
take my chance among those upon whom blows may fall first 
and fall thickest. I shall exert every faculty I possess in aiding 
to prevent the Constitution from being nullified, destroyed, or 
impaired ; and even should I see it fall, I will still, with a voice 
feeble, perhaps, but earnest as ever issued from human lips, and 
with fidelity and zeal which nothing shall extinguish, call on the 
PEOPLE to come to its rescue. 


THE REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS. 


[N. J. Senate, in the course of the session 1733-34.] 


NATURAL HATRED OF THE POOR TO THE RICH.—Sir, I see, in 
those vehicles which carry to the people sentiments from high 
places, plain declarations that the present controversy is but a 
strife between one part of the community and another. I hear 
it boasted as the unfailing security, the solid ground, never to 
be shaken, on which recent measures rest that, ¢he poor naturally 
hate the rich. 1 know that, under the cover of the roofs of the 
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Capitol, within the last twenty-four hours, among men sent here 


to devise means for the public safety and the public good, it has — 


been vaunted forth, as matter of boast and triumph, that one 
cause existed powerful enough to support everything and to de- 
fend everything ; and that was, the natural hatred of the poor to 
the rich. 

Sir, I pronounce the author of such sentiments to be guilty 
of attempting a detestable fraud on the community; a double 
fraud ; a fraud which is to cheat men out of- their property and 
out of the earnings of their labor, by first cheating them out of 
their understandings. 

“The natural hatred of the poor to the rich!” Sir, it shall 
not be till the last moment of my existence,—it shall be only 
when I am drawn to the verge of oblivion, when I shall cease to 
have respect or affection for anything on earth,—that I will be- 
lieve the people of the United States capable of being effectually 
deluded, cajoled, and driven about in herds, by such abominable 
frauds as this. If they shall sink to that point, if they so. far 
cease to be men, thinking men, intelligent men, as to yield to 
such pretences and such clamor, they will be slaves already ; 
slaves to their own passions, slaves to the fraud and knavery of 
pretended friends. They will deserve to be blotted out of all 
the records of freedom; they ought not to dishonor the cause of 
self-government, by attempting any longer to exercise it; they 
ought to keep their unworthy hands entirely off from the cause 
of republican liberty, if they are capable of being the victims of 
artifices so shallow, of tricks so stale, so threadbare, so often 
practiced, so much worn out, on serfs and slaves, 

“The natural hatred of the poor against the rich!” “ The 
danger of a moneyed aristocracy!” ‘A power as great and 
dangereus as that resisted by the Revolution!” “A call toa 
new declaration of independence!” Sir, I admonish the people 
against the object of outcries like these. I admonish every in- 
dustrious laborer in the country to be on his guard against such 
delusion. I tell him the attempt is to play off his passions 
against his interests, and to prevail on him, in the name of lib- 
erty, to destroy all the fruits of liberty ; in the name of patriot- 
ism, to injure and afflict his country; and in the name of-his 
own independence, to destroy that very independence, and make 
him a beggar and a slave. Hasheadollar? He is advised to 
do that which will destroy half its value. Has he hands to 
labor? Let him rather fold them and sit still, than be pushed 
on, by fraud and artifice, to support measures which will render 
his labor useless and hopeless. 

Sir, the very man, of all others, who has the deepest interest 
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in a sound currency, and who suffers most by mischievous legis- 
lation in money matters, is the man who earns his daily bread 
by his daily toil. A depreciated currency, sudden changes of 
prices, paper money, falling between morning and noon, and 
falling still lower between noon and night,—these things consti- 
tute the very harvest-time of speculators, and of the whole race 
of those who are at once idle and crafty ; and of that other race 
too, the Catalines of all times, marked, so as to be known for- 
ever by one stroke of the historian’s pen, ¢hose greedy of other 
men’s property and prodigal of their own. Capitalists, too, may 
outlive such times. ‘They may either prey on the earnings of 
labor, by their, cent fer cent or they may hoard. But the labor- 
ing man, what can he hoard? Preying on nobody, he becomes 
the prey of all. His property is in his hands. His reliance, his 
fund, his productive freehold, his all, is his labor. Whether he 
work on his own small capital, or another’s, his living is still 
earned by his industry ; and when the money of the country be- 
comes depreciated and debased, whether it be adulterated coin 
or paper without credit, that industry is robbed of its reward. 
He then labors for a country whose laws cheat him out of his 
bread. I would say to every owner of every quarter-section of 
land in the West, I would say to every man in the East who fol- 
lows his own plough, and to every mechanic, artisan, and la- 
borer in every city in the country,—I would say to every man, 
everywhere, who wishes by honest means to gain an honest liv- 
ing, ‘“‘ Beware of wolves in sheep’s clothing. Whoever attempts 
under whatever popular cry, to shake the stability of the public 
currency, bring on distress in money matters, and drive the 
country into the use of paper money, stabs your interest.” 
Lazor, THE, PRopuCING Cause.—Sir, the great interest of this 
great country, the producing cause of all its prosperity, is labor! 
labor! labor! We are a laboring community. A vast.majority 
of us all live by industry and actual employment in some of their 
forms. The Constitution was made to protect this industry, to 
give it both encouragement and security ; but, above all, security. 
To that very end, with that precise object in view, power 
was given to Congress over the currency, and over the money 
system of the country. In forty years’ experience, we have 
found nothing at all adequate to the beneficial execution of this 
trust but a well-conducted national bank. That has been tried, 
returned to, tried again, and always found successful. If it be 
not the proper thing for us, let it be soberly argued against ; let 
something better be proposed ; let the country examine the mat- 
ter coolly, and decide for itself. But whoever shall attempt to 
carry a question of this kind by clamor, and violence, and preju- 
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dice ; whoever would rouse the people by appeals, false and 
fraudulent appeals, to their love of independence, to resist the 
establishment of a useful institution, because it is a bank, and 
deals in money, and who artfully urges these appeals wherever 
be thinks there is more of honest feeling than of enlightened 
judgment,—means nothing but deception. And whoever has 
the wickedness to conceive, and the hardihood to avow, a pur- 
pose to break down what has been found, in forty years’ experi- 
ence, essential to the protection of all interests, by arraying one 
class against another, and by acting on such a principle as ¢ha? 
the poor always hate the rich; shows himself the reckless enemy 
of all. An enemy to his whole country, to all classes, and to 
every man in it, he deserves to be marked especially as the poor 
man’s curse! 

One’s Own Opinion,—It does not become any man, in a 
government like this, to stand proudly on his own opinion, against 
the whole country. 

INTERFERENCE OF SEc, OF TREASURY WITH PUBLIC MONEYS,— 
The honorable gentleman quotes me, Mr. President, as having 
said, on a former occasion, that, if Congress shall refuse to 
recharter the bank, the country will yet live through the difficulty. 
Why, certainly, sir, I trust it will live through it. TI believe the 
country capable of self-government, and that they will remedy 
not only such evils as they cannot live through, but other evils 
also, which they could live through, and which they would bear, 
if necessary, but which névertheless, being great evils, and wholly 
unnecessary, they are not disposed toendure. Is the gentleman 
entirely satisfied, if he can only persuade himself that the 
country can live under the evils inflicted on it by these measures 
of the executive governnient? Sir, I doubt not the people will 
live through their difficulties ; and one way of living. through 
them is to put a speedy close to them. The people have only to 
will it, and all their present sufferings are at an end. These 
sufferings flow from no natural cause. They come not from 
famine or pestilence, nor from invasion or war, nor from any 
external public calamity. They spring directly and exclusively 
from the unwise and unjustifiable interference of the Secretary 
of the Treasury with the public moneys. By this single act, he 
has disordered the revenue, deranged the currency, broken up 
commercial confidence, created already a thousand bankruptcies, 
and brought the whole business of the country into a state of 
confusion and dismay. This is a political evil, and a political 
evel only. It arises from mismanagement entirely and exclu- 
sively. This mismanagement, this sole cause of the whole dis- 
tress, the people can correct. ‘They have but to speak the word, 
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and itis done. They have but to sayso, and the public treasure 
will return to its proper place, and the public prosperity resume 
its accustomed course. 

They have but to utter this supreme command, these words of 
high behest ; they have but to give to the public voice that im- 
perative unity which all must hear, and all must obey; and the 
reign of misrule and the prevalence of disaster will expire to- 
gether. Public sufferings will then be removed by removing 
their cause. Political mischiefs will be repaired by political re- 
dress. That which has been unwisely done will be wisely un- 
done; and this is the way, sir, in which an enlightened and in- 
dependent people Zive through their difficulties. And, sir, I look 
to no other source for relief; but I look confidently to this. I 
dare not indeed, under present appearances, predict an immedi- 
ate termination of present trouble ; that would be rash. It may 
take time for the people to understand one another in different 
parts of the country, and to unite in their objects and in their 
means. Circumstances may delay this union of purpose and 
union of effort. I know there are powerful causes, now in full 
activity, which may not only prolong, but increase, the commo- 
tion of the political elements. I see indications that a storm is 
on the wing. I am not ignorant of the probable approach of a 
crisis in which contending parties, and contending passions, are 
to be intensely excited ; in which the great interests of the coun- 
try are all to be deeply convulsed ; and which, in its consequen- 
ces, may even touch the action of the government itself. In 
preparing to meet such a crisis, should it come, I found myself 
on those great truths which our own experience and the experi- 
ence of all other nations have established. I yield to no new- 
fangled theories, to no wild and rashexperiments. I stand, too, 
upon those high duties which the Constitution of the country 
has devolved upon us; and thus holding on, and holding fast, 
by acknowledged truth and manifest duty, I shall take events as 
they come; and although these black and portentous clouds 
may break on our heads, and the tempest overpower'us for a 
while, still that can never be forever overwhelmed, that can 
never go finally to the bottom, which truth and duty bear up. 

AMERICAN PEOPLE SO WELL SCHOOLED.—Sir, the American 


people are so well schooled in the great doctrines of free govern- 


ment, that they are competent to teach first principles, even to 
their rulers, if unhappily such teaching should become necessary. 
They will teach them that public complaint for maladministra- 
tion of government is not clamor; that indignation for un- 
necessary and severe national suffering is not treason, either 
legal or moral ; that to resist the encroachments of power is not 
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to cabal against government; and that the people themselves 
are not a faction. 

ConFIpENcE.—Confidence is a thing not to be produced by 
compulsion. Men cannot be forced into trust. 


et 


THE CONTINUANCE OF THE BANK CHARTER. 
[W. J. Senate, March 18, 1834.] 


ComMERCIAL CREDIT.—It is very true that commercial credit, 
and the system of banking, as a part of it, furnish a substitute 
for capital. It is very true that this system enables men to do 
business, to some extent, on borrowed capital; and those who. 
wish to ruin all who make use of borrowed capital act wisely to 
that end by decrying it. 

This commercial credit, sir, depends on wise laws, steadily, 
administered. Indeed, the best governed countries are always 
the richest. With good political systems, natural disadvantages 
and the competition of all the world may be defied. Without 
such systems, climate, soil, position, and everything els¢ may 
favor the progress of wealth, and yet nations be poor. 

Tue History or Banks.—The history of banks belongs to the 
history of commerce and the general history of liberty. It 
belongs to the history of those causes which, in a long course 
of years, raised the middle and lower orders of society to a state 
of intelligence and property, in spite of the iron sway of the 
feudal system. In what instance have they endangered liberty 
or overcome the laws? Their very existence, on the contrary, 
depends on the security and the rule both of liberty and law. 
Why, sir, have we not been taught, in our earliest reading, that 
to the birth of a commercial spirit, to associations for trade, to 
the guilds and companies formed in the towns, we are to look 
for the first emergence of liberty from the darkness of the 
Middle Ages; for the first blush of that morning, which has 
grown brighter and brighter till the perfect day has come? And 
it is just as reasonable to say that bills of exchange are dan- 
gerous to liberty, that promissory notes are dangerous to liberty, 
that the power of regulating the coin is dangerous to liberty, 
as that credit, and banking, as a part of credit, are dangerous to 
liberty. 

THE BANKS RELATED TO THE Poor.—It is felt, by every one, 
that this is a case in which the acts of the government come 
directly home to him, and produce either good ‘or evil, every 
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hour, upon his personal and private condition. And how is 
the public expectation met ? How is this intense, this agonized 
expectation answered? I am grieved to say, I am ashamed to 
say, it is answered by declamation against the bank as a mon- 
ster, by loud cries against a moneyed aristocracy, by pretended 
zeal for a hard-money system, and by professions. of favor and 
regard to the poor. 

The poor! We are waging war for the benefit of the poor! 
We slay that monster, the bank, that we may defeat the unjust 
purposes of the rich, and elevate and protect the poor! And 
what is the effect of all this? What happens to the poor, and 
all the middling classes, in consequence of this warfare ? Where 
are they? Are they well fed, well clothed, well employed, inde- 
pendent, happy, and grateful? They are all at the feet of the 
capitalists ; they are inthe jawsofusury. They are at the mercy 
of those who, if there be hearts of stone in human bosoms, 
have such hearts in their breasts. Look to the rates of interest, 
mounting to twenty, thirty, fifty per cent. Sir, this measure of 
government has transferred millions upon millions of hard-earned 
property, in the form of extra interests, from the industrious 
classes to the capitalists, from the poor to the rich. And this 
is called putting down a moneyed aristocracy! Sir, there are 
thousands of families who have diminished, not their luxuries, 
not their amusements, but their meat and their bread, that they 
might be able to save their credit by paying enormous interest. 
And there are other thousands, who, having lost their employ- 
ment, have lost everything, and who yet hear, amidst the 
bitterness of their anguish, that the great motive of government 
is kindness to the poor! 

It is difficult, sir, to restrain one’s indignation, when to so 
much keen distress there is added so much which has the ap- 
pearance of mere mockery. Sir, let the system of the adminis- 
tration go on, and we shall soon not know our country. We 


‘shall see a new America. On the map, where these United 


States have stood, we shall behold a country that will be strange 
tous. We shall seea class of idle rich, anda class of idle poor; 
the former a handful, the latter a host. We shall no longer be- 
hold a community of men, with spirits all active and stirring, 
contributing, all of them, to the public welfare, while they par- 
take in it, pushing on their fortunes, and bettering their own 
condition, and helping to swell, at the same time, the cup of the 
general prosperity to overflowing. We shall see no more of that 
credit which reaches out its hand to honest enterprise ; of that 
certainty of reward, which cheers on labor to the utmost stretch 
of its sinews; of that personal and individual independence. 
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which enables every man to say that no man is his master. Sir, — 
I will not look on the picture. I will not imagine what spectacle 
will be exhibited, when this country not only halts in her onward 
march, but recedes ; when she tracks back in the long and rapid 
strides of her forward movement; when she sets herself to undo 
all that she has done; when she renounces the good she has 
attained ; when she obstructs credit, destroys enterprise, arrests — 
commerce, and crushes manufactures. 

Pusiic CONCERNS, Patriotic ATTENTION TO.—Nothing will 
ruin the country, if the people themselves will undertake its 
safety ; and nothing can save it, if sAey leave that safely in any _ 
hands but their own. 

Would to God, sir, that I could draw around me all these 
twelve millions of people! Would to God that I could speak ~ 
audibly to every independent elector in the whole land! I would 
not say to them, vainly and arrogantly, that their safety and hap- 
piness require the adoption of any measure recommended by 
me. But_I would say to them, with the sincerest conviction — 
that ever animated man’s heart, that their safety and happiness 
do require their-own prompt and patriotic attention to the pub- 
lic concerns, their own honest devotion to the welfare of the 
state. J would say to them, that neither this measure, nor any 
measure, can be adopted, except by the cogent and persisting 
action of popular opinion. I would say to them, that the public 
revenues cannot be restored to their accustomed custody, that 
they cannot be again placed under the control of Congress, that 
the violation of law cannot be redressed, but by manifestations, 
not to be mistaken, of public sentiment. I would say to them, 
that the Constitution and the laws, their own rights and their 
own happiness, ali depend on themselves; and if they esteem 
these of any value, if they were not too dearly bought by the 
blood of their fathers, if they be an inheritance fit to be trans- 
mitted to their posterity, I would beseech them, I would beseech 
them, to come now to their salvation. : 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL PROTEST. 


[On the 28th of March, 1834, the Senate adopted a resolution declaring 
that “‘in the late executive proceedings in relation to the public revenue, the 
President had assumed a power not conferred by the Constitution and laws, 
but in derogation of both.” Onthe 17th of April, a Protest against the 
resolution was sent to the Senate by the President of the United States, with 
a Sa that it should ‘* be entered at length on the journals of the Sen- 
ate, 


FREE GOVERNMENTS.—The necessity of holding strictly to the 
principle upon which free governments are constructed, and to 
those precise lines which fix the partitions of power between 
different branches, is as plain, if not as cogent, as that of re- 
sisting, as our fathers did, the strides of the parent country 
against the rights of the Colonies ; because, whether the power 
which exceeds its just limits be foreign or domestic, whether it 
be the encroachment of all branches on the rights of the people, 
or that of one branch on the rights of others, in either case the 
balanced and well-adjusted machinery of free government is 
disturbed, and, if the derangement go on, the whole system 
must fall. 

A FREE PEopLe, First Opject or.—The first object of a free 
people is the preservation of their liberty; and liberty is only 
to be preserved by maintaining constitutional restraints and 
just divisions of political power. Nothing is more deceptive or 
more dangerous than the pretence of a desire to simplify gov- 
ernment. The simplest governments are despotisms; the next 
simplest, limited monarchies; but all republics, all governments 
of law, must impose numerous limitations and qualifications of 
authority, and give many positive and many qualified rights. 
In other words, they must be subject to rule and regulation. 
This is the very essence of free politica! institutions. The 
spirit of liberty is, indeed, a bold and fearless spirit; but it is 
also a sharp-sighted spirit; it is a cautious, sagacious, discrim- 
inating, far-Seeing intelligence; it is jealous of encroachment, 
jealous of power, jealous of man, It demands checks; it seeks 
for guards ; it insists on securities; it entrenches itself behind 
strong defences, and fortifies itself with all possible care against 
the assaults of ambition and passion. It does not trust the ami- 
able weaknesses of human nature, and therefore it will not per- 
mit power to overstep its prescribed limits, though benevolence, 
good intent, and patriotic purpose come along with it. Neither 
does it satisfy itself with flashy and temporary resistance to 
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illegal authority. Far otherwise. It seeks for duration and 
permanence. It looks before and after; and, building on the 
experience of ages which are past, it labors diligently for the 
benefit of ages to come. This is the nafure of constitutional 
liberty ; and this is our liberty, if we will rightly understand and 
preserve it. Every free government is necessarily complicated, 
because all such governments establish restraints, as well on 
the power of government itself as on that of individuals. If 
we will abolish the distinction of branches, and have but one 
branch ; if we-will abolish jury trials, and leave all to the judge ; 
if we will then ordain that the legislator shall himself be that 
judge; and if we will place the executive power in the same 
hands, we may readily simplify government. We may easily 
bring it to the simplest of all possible forms, a pure despotism. 
But a separation of departments, so far as practicable, and the 
preservation of clear lines of division between them, is the fun- 
damental idea in the creation of all our constitutions ; and, 
doubtless, the continuance of regulated liberty depends on main- 
taining these boundaries. : 
CONTEST TO RESCUE LIBERTY FROM EXECUTIVE POWER.— 
Mr. President, the contest for ages has been to rescue Liberty 
from the grasp of executivé power. Whoever has engaged in 
her sacred cause, from the days of the downfall of these great 
aristocracies which had stood between the king and the people 
to the time of our own independence, has struggled for the ac- 
complishment of that single object. On the long list of the 
champions of human freedom, there is not one name dimmed 
by the reproach of advocating the extension of executive author- 
ity ; on the contrary, the uniform and steady purpose of all such 
champions has been to limit and restrain it. To this end the 
spirit of liberty, growing more and more enlightened and more 
and more vigorous from age to age, has been battering, for cen- 
turies, against the solid butments of the feudal system. To this 
end, all that could be gained from the imprudence, snatched 
from the weakness, or wrung from the necessities of crowned 
heads, has been carefully gathered up, secured, and hoarded, as 
the rich treasures, the very jewels of liberty. To this end, 
popular and representative right has kept up its warfare against 
prerogative, with various success ; sometimes writing the history 
of a whole age in blood, sometimes witnessing the martyrdom of 
Sidneys and Russells, often baffled and impulsed, but still gain- 
ing, on the whole, and holding what it gained with a grasp which 
nothing but the complete extinction of its own being could com- 
pel it to relinquish, At length, the great conquest over execu- 
tive power, in the leading western states of Europe, has been 
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accomplished. ‘The feudal system, like other stupendous fabrics 
of past ages, is known only by the rubbish which it has left be- 
hind it. Crowned heads have been compelled to submit to the 
restraint of law, and the PEOPLE, with that intelligence and that 

- spirit which make their voice resistless, have been able to say 
_to prerogative, “‘ Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther.” I 
need hardly say, sir, that into the full enjoyment of all which 
Europe has reached only through such slow and painful steps 
we sprang at once, by the Declaration of Independence, and by 
the establishment of free representative governments ; govern- 
ments borrowing more or less from the models of other free 
states, but strengthened, secured, improved in their symmetry, 
and deepened in their foundation, by those great men of our 
own country whose names will be as familiar to future times 
as if they were written on the arch of the sky. 

Through all this history of the contest for liberty, executive 
power has been regarded as a lion which must be caged. So 
far from being the object of enlightened popular trust, so far 
from being considered the natural protector of popular right, it 
has been dreaded, uniformly, always dreaded, as the great source 
of its danger. 


THE APPOINTING AND REMOVING POWER. ° 


[A Speech on the Appointing and Removing Power, delivered in the 
Senate of the United States, on the 16th of February, 1835, on the Passage 
of the Bill entitled ‘‘ An Act to repeal the First and Second Sections of the 
Act to limit the Term of Service of certain Officers therein named.” ] 


Mr. Presipent.—The professed object of this bill is the re- 
duction of executive influence and patronage. I concur in the 
propriety of that object. Having no wishto diminish or to con- 
trol, in the slightest degree, the constitutional and legal author- 
ity of the presidential office, I yet think that the indirect and 
rapidly increasing influence which it possesses, and which arises 
from the power of bestowing office and of taking it away again 
at pleasure, and from the manner in which that power seems 
now to be systematically exercised, is productive of serious 
evils. 

The extent of the patronage springing from this power of ap- 
pointment and removal is so great, that it brings a dangerous 
mass of private and personal interest into operation in all great 
public elections and public questions. This is a mischief which 
has reached, already, an alarming height. . The principle of re- 
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publican governments, we are taught, is public virtue; and — 


whatever tends either to corrupt this principle, to debase it, or 
to weaken its force, tends, in the same degree, to the final over- 
throw of such governments. Our representative systems sup- 
pose, that, in exercising the high right of suffrage, the greatest 
of all political rights, and in forming opinions on great public 
measures, men will act conscientiously, under the influence of 
public principle and patriotic duty ; and that, in supporting or 
opposing men or measures, there will be a general prevalence of 
honest, intelligent judgment and manly independence. These 
presumptions lie at the foundation of all hope of maintaining 
governments entirely popular. Whenever personal, individual, 
or selfish motives influence the conduct of individuals on public 
questions, they affect the safety of the whole system. When 
these motives run deep and wide, and come in serious conflict 
with higher, purer, and more patriotic purposes, they greatly 
endanger that system; and all will admit that, if they become 
general and overwhelming, so that all public principle is lost 
sight of, and every election becomes a mere scramble for office, 
the system inevitably must fall. Every wise man, in and out of 
government, will endeavor, therefore, the promote the ascen- 
dency of public virtue and public principle, and to restrain as 
far as practicable, in the actual operation of our institutions, the 
influence of selfish and private interests. 

UNLIMITED POWER TO GRANT Orrice.—The unlimited power 
to grant office, and to take it away, gives a command over the 
hopes and fears of a vast multitude of men. It is generally true, 
that he who controls another man’s means of living controls his 
will, Where there are favors to be granted, there are usually 
enough to solicit for them; and when favors once granted may 
be withdrawn at pleasure, there is ordinarily little security for 
personal independence of character. The power of giving office 
thus affects the fears of all who are in, and the hopes of all who 
are out. ‘Those who are ow¢ endeavor to distinguish themselves 
by active political friendship, by warm personal devotion, by 
clamorous support of men in whose hands is the power of re- 
ward; while those who are zm ordinarily take care that others 
shall not surpass them in such qualities or such conduct as are 
most likely to secure favor. They resolve not to be outdone in 
any of the works of partisanship. The consequence of all this 
is obvious. A competition ensues, not of patriotic labors; not 
of rough and severe toils for the public good ; not of manliness, 
independence, and public spirit ; but of complaisance, of. indis- 
criminate support of executive measures, of pliant subserviency 
and gross adulation. All throng and rush together to the altar 
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of man-worship ; and there they offer sacrifices, and pour out 
libations, till the thick fumes of their incense turn their own 
heads, and turn, also, the head of him who is the object of their 
idolatry. 

GOVERNMENT AN AGENCY FoR Goop OF THE PEOPLE.—Sir, 
the theory of our institution is plain; it is, that government is 
an agency created for the good of the people, and that every per- 
son in office is the agent and servantof the people. Offices are 
created, not for the benefit of those who are to fill them, but for 
the public convenience ; and they ought to be no more in num- 
ber, nor should higher salaries be attached to them, than the 
public service requires. This is the theory. But the diffi- 
culty in practice is, to prevent a direct reversal of all this; to 
prevent public offices from being considered as intended for the 
use and emolument of those who can obtain them. . There is a 
headlong tendency to this, and it is necessary to restrain it by 
wise and effective legislation. There is still another, and per- 
haps a greatly more mischievous result, of extensive patronage 
in the hands of a single magistrate, to which I have already in- 
cidentally alluded ; and that is, that men in office have begun 
to think themselves mere agents and servants of the appointing 
power, and not agents of the government or the country. It is, 
in an especial manner, important, if it be practicable, to apply 
some corrective to this kind of feeling and opinion. It is neces- 
sary to bring back public officers to the conviction, that they 
belong to the country, and not to any administration, nor to ariy 
onemen. The army is the army of the country; the navy is the 
navy of the country; neither of them is either the mere instru- 
ment of the administration for the time being, nor of him who 
is at the head of it. The post-office, the land-office, the custom- 
house, are, in a like manner, institutions of the country, estab- 
lished for the good of the people; and it may well alarm the 
lovers of free institutions, when all the offices in these several 
departments are spoken of, in high places, as being but “ spoils 
to victory,” to be enjoyed by those who are successful in a con- 
test, in which they profess this grasping of the spoils to have 
been the object of their effort. 
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ON THE LOSS OF THE FORTIFICATION BILL IN 1835. 


[A Speech delivered in the Senate of the United States, on the 14th of 
January, 1836, on Mr. Benton’s Resolutions for appropriating the Surplus 
Revenue to National Defence.] 


Man-worsHIP.—Whatever was the state of our foreign rela- 
tions, is it not preposterous to say, that it was necessary for Con- 
gress to adopt this measure, aid yet not necessary for the Presi- 
dent to recommend it ? Why should we thus run in advance of 
all our own,duties, and leave the President completely shielded 
from his just responsibility ? Why should there be nothing but ~ 
trust and confidence on our side, and nothing but discretion and 
power on his? 

Sir, if there be any philosophy in history, if human blood still 
runs in human veins, if man still conforms to the identity of 
his nature, the institutions which secure constitutional liberty 
can never stand long against this excessive personal confidence, 
against this devotion to men, in utter disregard both of principle 
and experience, which seem to me to be strongly characteristic 
of our times. This vote came to us, sir, from. the popular 
branch of the legislature; and that such a vote should come 
from such a branch of the legislature was amongst the circum- 
stances which excited in me the greatest surprise and the deep- 
est concern, Certainly, sir, certainly I was not, on that account, 
the more inclined to concur. It was no argument with me, that 
others seemed to be rushing, with such heedless, headlong trust, 
such impetuosity of confidence, into the arms of executive 
power. Iheld back the more strongly, and would hold back the 
longer. I see, or I think I see,—it is either a true vision of the 
future, revealed by the history of the past, or, if it be an illusion, 
it is an illusion which appears to me in all the brightness and 
sunlight of broad noon,—that it is in this career of personal con- 
fidence, along this beaten track of man-worship, marked at every 
stage by the fragments of other free governments, that our own 
system is making progress to its close. A personal popularity, 
honorably earned at first by military achievements, and sus- 
tained now by party, by patronage, and by enthusiasm which 
looks for no ill, because it means no ill itself, seems to render 
men willing to gratify power, even before its demands are made, _ 
and to surfeit executive discretion, even in anticipation of its 
own appetite. d 

TrurH TO PRINCIPLES.—Mr. President, it is the misfortune 
of the Senate to have differed with the executive on many great 
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questions during the last four or five years. I have regretted 
this state of things deeply, both on personal and on public ac- 
counts ; but it has been unavoidable. It is no pleasant employ- 
ment, it is no holiday business, to maintain opposition against 
power and against majorities, and to contend for stern and 
sturdy principle, against personal popularity, against a rushing 
and overwhelming confidence, that, by wave upon wave and cat- 
aract after cataract, seems to be bearing away and destroying what- 
soever would withstandit. How much longer we may be able to 
support this opposition in any degree, or whether we can possibly 
hold out till the public intelligence and the public patriotism shall 
be awakened to a due sense of the public danger, it is not for me 
to foretell. I shall not despair to the last, if, in the mean time, 
we are true to our own principles. If there be a steadfast ad- 
herence to these principles, both here and elsewhere, if, one and 
all, they continue the rule of our conduct in the Senate, and the 
rallying-point of those who think with us and support us out 
of the Senate, I am content to hope on and to struggle on. 
While it remains a contest for the preservation of the Constitu- 
tion, for the security of public liberty, for the ascendency of 
principles over men, I am willing to bear my part of it. If we 
can maintain the Constitution, if we can preserve this security 
for liberty, if we can thus give to true principle its just superior- 
ity over party, over persons, over names, our labors will be richly 
rewarded. If we fail in all this, they are already among the 
living who will write the history of this government, from its 
commencement to its close, 


PAYMENTS FOR THE PUBLIC LANDS IN GOLD AND 
SILVER. 


[ Remarks made in the Senate of the United States, on the 23d of April 
1836, on the following Resolution, submitted by Mr. Benton :— 

“© Resolved, That, from and after the day of —, in the year 1836, noth- 
ing but gold and silver ought to be received in payment for the public lands; 
and that the Committee on Public Lands be instructed to report a bill accord- 


ingly.”] 

PRESIDENT, SOLE REPRESENTATIVE.—The future historian of 
recent events in this country will find no topic more important 
and prominent, than a review of the dgctrines which have been 
advanced with regard to executive power, and the means em- 
ployed to increase it. The President himself first advanced the 
doctrine, and it has been repeated here, that the President is 
the sole representative of the people of the United States. Does 
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the Constitution Sade him so? Does the Constitution acknowl- 


edge any other r resentative of the people than the members 
of the other house ?. But it has been found extremely con- 
venient to those who wish to increase the President’s power to 
give him this titlep This claim of the President reminds me of 
a remark made many years ago by a member of the House of 
Representatives.’ That gentleman had voted against the first 
Bank of the United States, and had changed his mind, and was 
about to vote for the second. If, said the gentleman, the peo- 
ple have given us the power to make a bank, we can do it ; and 
if they have not, we are the representatives of the people, and 
can take the power. And this is the doctrine applied to the 
President as the peculiar representative of the people. The 
Constitution gives him a modicum of power, and he, claiming 


the lion’s part, takes all the rest. This is the result of that 


overwhelming personal popularity which leads men to disregard 
all the received maxims of the founders of this government, and 
to yield up all power into the hands of one man. ‘They cannot 
even now quote the doctrines of Mr. Jefferson with being scouted, 
and they cannot resist any power claimed by the executive, 
however arbitrary, but must yield up everything to him by one 


universal confidence, because he is the representative of the ~ 


people. 


THE LOUISVILLE CANAL. 


[Remarks made in the Senate of the United States, on the Bill to authorize 
the Purchase, on the part of the Government, of the Private Stock in the 
Louisville and Portland Canal, on the 25th of May, 1836.] 


Mr. PRESIDENT, on the question of constitutional power, I en- 
tertain not a particle of doubt. How is it, let me ask, that we 
appropriate money for harbors, piers, and breakwaters on the 
sea-coast? Where do we find power for this ? Certainly in no 
part of the Constitution in which we cannot find equal power to 
pass this bill. The same clause covers such appropriations, 
inland as well as on the sea-coast, or else it covers neither. We 
have foreign commerce, and we have internal commerce ; and 
the power, and the duty also, of regulating, protecting, aiding, 
and fostering both, is givan in the same words. For one, there- 
fore, sir, I look to the magnitude of the object, and not to its 
locality. I ask not whether it be east or west of the mountains. 
There are no Alleghanies in my politics. 


I care not whether it be an improvement on the shore of the. 
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THE SPECIE CIRCULAR. I5t 
sea, or on the shore of one of those mighty rivers, so much like 
a sea, which flow through our vast interior. It is enough for me 
to know that the object is a good one, an important one, within 


the scope of our powers, and called for by the fair claims of our 
commerce. : 


THE SPECIE CIRCULAR. 
[U. S. Senate, Dec. 21, 1836.] 


For myself, I am of the same opinion as formerly, that for the 
administration of the finances of the country, for the facility of 
internal exchanges, and for the due control and regulation of the 
actual currency, a national institution under proper guards and 
limits is by-far the best means within our reach. And I am, as 
I always have been, of opinion, that Congress, having the power 
of regulating commerce and the power over the coinage, has power 
also, which it is bound to exercise, by lawful means, over that 
currency in which the revenue is to be collected, and which is to 
carry on that commerce, external and internal, which is thus 
committed to its regulation and protection. All the duties of 
this government are not fulfilled, in my judgment, while it leaves 
these great interests, thus confided to its own care, to the dis- 
cretion of others, or to the result of chance. 


PROTEST AGAINST THE EXPUNGING RESOLUTION. 


[Remarks made in the Senate of the United States, on the 16th of January, 
1837, by way of Protest against expunging the Resolution of the 28th of March, 
1834, from the Journal.] 


For ourselves, we stand on the plain words of that Con- 
stitution itself. A thousand precedents elsewhere made, whether 
ancient or modern, can neither rescind, nor control, nor explain 
away these words. 

The words are, that “ each house shall KEEP a journal of its 
proceedings.” No gloss, no ingenuity, no specious interpreta- 
tion, and much less any fair or just reasoning, can reconcile the 
process of expunging with the plain meaning of these words, 
to the satisfaction of the common sense and honest understand- 
ing of mankind. : 

If the Senate may now expunge one part of the journal of a 
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former session, it may, with equal authority, expunge another 


part, or the whole. It may expunge the entire record of any one 
session, or of all sessions. 

It seems to us inconceivable how any men can regard such a 
power, and its exercise at pleasure, as consistent with the injunc- 
tion of the Constitution, It can make no difference what is the 
completeness or incompleteness of the act of expunging, or by 
what means done; whether by erasure, obliteration, or deface- 
ment ; if by defacement, as here proposed, whether one word or 
many words are written on the face of the record ; whether little 
ink or much ink is shed on the paper; or whether some part, or 
the whole,’ of the original written journal may yet by possibility 
be traced. If the act done be an act to expunge, to blot out, to 
obliterate, to erase the record, then the record is expunged, blot- 
ted out, obliterated, and erased. And mutilation and alteration 


violate the record as much as obliteration or erasure.. A record, ~ 


subsequently altered, is not the original record. It no longer 
gives a just.account of the proceedings of the Senate. It is no 
longer true. Itis, in short, no journal of the real and actual pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, such as the Constitution says each house 
shall keep. 


WE PROTEST, we most solemnly PROTEST, against the sub- 


stance and against the manner of this proceeding ; against its 
object, against its form, and against its effect. We tell you that 
you have no right to mar or mutilate the record of our votes 
given here, and recorded according to the Constitution ;. we tell 
you that we may as well erase the yeas and nays on any other 
question or resolution, or on all questions and resolutions, as on 
this ; we tell you that you have just as much right to falsify the 
record, by so altering it as to make us appear to have voted on 
any question as we did not vote, as you have to erase a record, 
and make that page a blank in which our votes, as they were 
actually given and recorded, now stand. The one proceeding, 
as it appears to us, is as much a falsification of the record as the 
other. 

Having made this PROTEST, our duty is performed. We 
rescue our own names, character, and honor from all participa- 
tion in this matter ; and whatever the wayward character of the 
times, the headlong and plunging spirit of party devotion, or the 
fear or the love of power, may have been able to bring about 
elsewhere, we desire to thank God that they have not, as yet, 


overcome the love of liberty, fidelity to true republican principles ° 


and a sacred regard for the Constitution, in that State whose 


soil was drenched to a mire by the first and best blood of the - 


Revolution. Massachusetts, as yet, has not been. conquered ; 
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and while we have the honor to hold seats here as her Senators, 
we shail never consent to the sacrifice either of her rights or our 
own; we shall never fail to oppose what we regard as a plain 
and open violation of the Constitution of the country ; and we 
should have thought ourselves wholly unworthy of her, if we 
had not, with all the solemnity and earnestness in our power, 
oe against the adoption of the resolution now before the 
enate. 


A NATIONAL BANK. 
[U. S. Senate ; Feb 8, 1837.] 


A NaTIONAL BANK, A PERMANENT SyYSTEM.—SiR, on the 
subjects of currency and of the exchanges of commerce, ex- 
perience is likely to make us wiser than we now are. These 
highly interesting subjects, interesting to the property, the 
business, and the means of support of all classes, ought not to 
be connected with mere party questions and temporary politics. 
In the business and transactions of life, men need security, 
steadiness, and a permanent system. This is the very last field 
for the exhibition of experiments, and I fervently hope that 
intelligent men, in and out of Congress, will cooperate in meas- 
ures which may be reasonably expected to accomplish these 
desirable objects, desirable and important alike to all classes and 
descriptions of people. 


THE REDUCTION OF THE DUTY ON COAL. 
[U. S. Senate, Feb 24, 1837.] 


Coat is a necessary of life to all ; to the poor as well as to the 
rich. The object to be attained is to get it as cheap as possible. 
The existing state of things has grown up under laws passed 
fifteen years ago, and the question is, whether, under that state 
of things, the proposition of the member from Connecticut 
would, in its principal result, lower the market price of this spe- 
cies of fuel. The member thinks it would. I think otherwise, 
and have given reasons for this opinion which I hope are not 
altogether contemptible, and such as do not rightfully expose me 
to the charge of advocating the interests of wealth against labor, 
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My argument was briefly this. Here is a large capital actually 
invested in roads, canals, and machinery, the effect of which 
will, in a short time, make coal abundant, and thereby make it 
cheap ; while, in the meanwhile, the foreign supply is not wholly 
excluded, and enough is imported to keep down the price by 
competition. The honorable member thinks that Congress, by 
taking off this tax, would give the exclusive power of keeping 
up the price to American producers. I differ from him in opin- 
ion. I think that, by taking off this tax, we shall give that 
power to British producers, and make our citizens the victims of 
their extortions. Do not rich men as well as poor men make 
use of coal as a fuel? Is it not their interest to have fuel cheap, 
as well as the interest of everybody else? 

Ah, but the member is for the protection of labor. Very true. 
And I insist that the protective policy of the United States is 
aimed point-blank at the protection of labor. Do not the poor 
of our cities warm themselves over coal fires? What glowing 
pictures, or rather what shivering pictures of suffering have been 
presented to the Senate in the eloquent descriptions (if he thinks 
them eloquent) of the honorable gentleman from South Caro- 
lina! But was not the laboring class in our cities the very first 
who received the protection of this government ? The first de- 
mand of a constitution was for their protection. It was the 
operatives spread along the Atlantic coast whose voices brought 
the Constitution into being. It was not the voices of Hancock 
and Adams, but of Paul Revere and his artisans, that most effi- 
ciently advocated the movement for independence. It was the 
pouring in of a flood of foreign manufactures that gave the first 
impulse towards the adoption of a constitution for our own pro- 
tection ; and has not the labor of the whole country been pro- 
tected under it to this day ? Have not the laboring classes of 
the United States their life and breath and being under that in- 
strument? Take off the protection which it extends to the 
hatters and the shoemakers, and the whole class of mechanics 
who work in leather, and see what would be the result. Go to 
the gentleman’s own State (Conn.) and talk of the duty on tin- 
ware, and he might possibly hear the tinkling of that argument. 
Beet on every coffee-pot! What would the member say 

o that? 

THE Poor, True Prorection.—The true way to protect the 
poor is to protect their labor. Give them work and protect their 
earnings ; that is the way to benefit the poor. Our artisans, I 
repeat it, were the first to be protected by the Constitution. The 
protection extended under our laws to capital was as nothing to 
that which was given to labor ; and so it should be. 
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Free Lasor.—The free labor of the United States deserves 
to be protected, and, so far as any efforts of mine can go, it 
shall be. The gentleman from Connecticut tells us that coal is 
a bounty of Providence ; that our mountains are full of it; that 
we have only to take hold of what God has given us. Well, sir, 
Iam for protecting the man who does take hold of it ; who 
bores the rock ; who penetrates the mountain ; who excavates 
the mine, and by his assiduous labor puts us into the practical 
possession of this bounty of Providence. It is not wealth while 
it lies in the mountain. It is human labor which brings it out 
and makes it wealth. I am for protecting that poor laborer whose 
brawny arms thus enrich the state. I am for providing him 
with cheap fuel, that he may warm himself and his wife and 
children. 


PAYMENT OF THE FOURTH INSTALMENT OF THE 
SURPLUS REVENUE. 


[A Speech delivered in the Senate of the United States, on the 14th of 
September, 1837, on the bill to postpone the Payment to the States of the 
Fourth Instalment of the Surplus Revenue.] 


GOVERNMENT A MERE AGENCy.—For one, I consider govern- 
ment as but a mere agency; it acts not for itself, but for the 
country ; the whole end and design of its being are to promote 
the general interests of the community. Peculiar interests, 
selfish interests, exclusive regard for itself, are wholly incompat- 
ible with the objects of its institution, and pervert it from its 
true character as an agency for the people into a separate, 
dominant power; with purposes and objects exclusively its 
own. 

CurRENCY, Duty oF GOVERNMENT.—It is, in my view, an im- 
perative duty imposed upon this government by the Constitution, 
to exercise a supervisory care and control over all that is in the 
country assuming the nature of a currency, whether it be 
metal or whether it be paper. 

PowER TO REGULATE COMMERCE.—The power to regulate 
trade and commerce between the United States and foreign or 
Indian nations, and also between the respective States them- 
selves, is expressly conferred by the Constitution upon the 
general government. It is clear that the power to regulate. 
commerce between the States carries with it, not impliedly, 
but necessarily and directly, a full power of regulating the 
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essential element of commerce, namely, the currency of the 


country, the money, which constitutes the life and soul of _ 


commerce, 


THE CURRENCY. 


[A Speech delivered in the Senate of the United States, on the 28th of 
September, 1837, on the Currency, and on the new Plan for collecting and 
keeping the Public Moneys.] 


GovERNMENT FOR THE Pusiic Utitity.—Is government, I ask, 
to care for nothing but itself? Is self-preservation the great 
end of government? Has it no trust powers? Does it owe no 
duties, but to itself ? If it keeps itself in being, does it fulfil all 
the objects of its creation? I think not. I think government 
exists, not for its own ends, but for the public utility. It is an 
agency established to promote the common good, by common 
counsels ; its chief duties are to the people; and it seems to me 
strange and preposterous, in a moment of great and general 
distress, that government should confine all its deliberations to 
the single object of its own revenues, its own convenience, 
its own undisturbed administration. 

Duty or GOVERNMENT WITH REGARD TO CURRENCY.—Now, 
sir, my present purpose is chiefly to maintain two propo- 
sitions :— ' 

I. That it is the constitutional duty of this government to see 
that a proper currency, suitable to the ciruumstances of the 
times, and to the wants of trade and business, as well as to the 
payment of debts due to government, be maintained and pre- 
served; a currency of general credit, and capable of aiding the 


operations of exchange, so far as those operations may be con- © 


ducted by means of the circulating medium ; and that there are 
duties, therefore, devolving on Congress, in relation to cur- 


rency, beyond the mere regulation of the gold and silver 


coins: 
II. That the message, the bill, and the proposed amendment, 


all, in effect, deny any such duty, disclaim all such power, and 


confine the constitutional obligation of government to the 


mere regulation of the coin, and the care of its own rev-" 


enues, 


Duty oF CONGRESS WITH REGARD TO CURRENCY.—I insist : 


that the duty of Congress is commensurate with its power ; that 


it has authority not only to regulate and control that which ° 
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others may put forth as money and currency, but that it has 
the power, and is bound to perform the duty, of seeing that 


‘there is established and maintained, at all times, a currency 


of general credit, equivalent in value to specie, adapted to the 
wants of commerce and the business of the people, and suited 
to the existing circumstances of the country. Such a currency 
is an instrument of the first necessity to commerce, according 
to the commercial system of the present age; and without it 
commerce cannot be conducted to full advantage. It is in the 


power of Congress to furnish it, and it is in the power of no- 


body else. The States cannot supply it. That resource has 
often been tried, and has always failed. I am no enemy to the 
State banks ; they may be very useful in their spheres: but you 
can no more cause them to preform the duties of a national 
eo than you can turn a satellite into a primary 
orb. 

3ANKING SYSTEM, APPREHENDED DANGERS OF.—The gentle- 
man next proceeds after this strong testimony in favor 
even of broken banks, to descant vehemently upon the dan- 
gers which-he zow apprehends from the whole banking system, 
and of course even from good banks! He has classed all these 
perils very systematically, and finds that the banking system is 
full of dangers; 1st, to civil liberty; 2dly, to industry; and 


3dly, to the moral and intellectual development of man- 


kind.* 

Now, as relates to liberty, the only question is, whether the 
extension of the property and business of the great mass of 
mankind can be adverse and unfavoarble to liberty. If the 
raising of the great mass of men to a better condition, if sur- 
rounding them with greater comforts and greater abundance of 
all things, if thus elevating their social condition, is unfavorable 
to liberty, then, indeed, the banking system, or, in other works, 
the credit system, (for it is the same thing; they are identical,) 
is, as the gentleman maintains, full of danger to liberty ; for it is 
that very system, and none other, which within, the last two 
hundred years, has raised the condition of the body of the people 
in all commercial countries. It is that system which has made 


the working men and the industrious classes of modern times 


superior even to the landed proprietors and feudal lords of 


former times. ; 
The institution of banks is one part in that great system of 


‘trade, commerce, and credit, which has grown up within the last 
‘two centuries ; and, let me ask, what has been the progress of 


* This proposition of Mr. Calhoun’s is quite softened down, and almost 


“suppressed, in the printed speech.— Note by the Reporter. 
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liberty during the lapse of these centuries? Does not the slight- 
est retrospect confute the gentleman’s argument? Are the ideas 
of liberty now less distinct, or its enjoyment less general or less 
secure, than in the days of the Stuarts? If banks are useful to 
trade and commerce, if they give to industry the facilities of 
capital, if they thus raise the mass of society into a better con- 
dition, providing for them better, making them richer, multiply- 
ing the means of employment for all, enabling the industrious 
to maintain themselves better and to .educate their children 
better, who is ready to assert that all this has an unfavorable 
effect on the progress of civil liberty ? 

But the gentleman has also discovered, not only that the credit 
system is fall of danger to liberty, but that it exercises a perni- 
cious influence upon the industry of the people! This, indeed, 
is to me entirely new. Surely the gentleman has been dealing 
with things unréal and imaginary! It is quite a new thing to 
me that the young men of our country are, as the gentleman 
says, seeking after an education to make themselves bankers’ 
clerks ; and that there is no other road to distinction but em- 
ployment behind the counter andin the banking-house! How 
long has this danger been hanging over the land, which has 
never till now been seen, or suspected, or- dreamt of? Even 
the late illustrious President and ghe gentleman from Missouri 
never discovered or suspected so much as this in all their indus- 
try and zeal against the banking institutions of the country. It 
is quite novel to me that the ingenuous youth of the country, in 
all its colleges and halls, are only seeking to prepare themselves 
to be cashiers and tellers, writers and accountants! Ihave never 
heard that their desire of distinction has taken such a turn, or 
that, out of regard to such pursuits, they have stifled their ambi- 
tion for literary and professional distinction. On the contrary, 
if we look at the subject as it is, we shall discover that a well- 
regulated banking system is eminently favorable to the industry 
of the people, by assisting the industrious who have no capital, 
and lending aid to enterprise which otherwise would waste itself 
in ineffectual efforts. This system, invaluable to our country, has 
a tendency to break down the influence which dead Capital 
confers upon the few who possess it, while it lifts up the many 
who have no Capital, in so doing, it promotes industry, and 
betters the condition of the greater number. 

THE Two CURRENCIES, SPECIE AND PaperR.—With respect to 
the TWO CURRENCIES, one of specie for the government, and the 
other of depreciated paper for the people, the reasoning we have 
heard is this: “‘ Would you have government take bad money for 
its dues? If the people are willing to take such a depreciated 
medium, ought the government to take it?” 


THE CURRENCY. aes 


This, sir, is not our point of objection; we do not wish the 
government to take dad money because the people are obliged to 
take it. What we complain of is, that the administration does 
nothing, and proposes nothing, to make this dad money of the 
people deffer. We want an equality ; that both government and 
people may share the same fate, and use the same money, and 
that the government may perform its duty of rendering the money, 


-the currency of the people, sound and good. 


It is this equality which I desire ; not that government should 
take dad money, but that it should adopt such measures that there 
may be no bad money to take; that the people first, and then 
the government, may have and receive good money. This can 
only be done by regulating the currency. It cannot be done by 
continuing a wild warfare against the credit, the currency, the 
money, of the people. The government has, in times past, thus 
regulated the currency ; and if ever we are to see a return of 
prosperity it must be done again. But the vice of the message, 
the defeat of this measure and of this amendment, is that nothing 
is attempted for the people ; government looks out for its own 
part, for the lion’s share, and leaves all the rest to chance and 
accident! Again, I assert and maintain that it is the duty of 
the government to give effectual relief to the people, and to the 
people first and most espeoially ; for if the people are relieved 
from a bad currency, it is plain enough there would be no bad 
currency for the government to receive. Then this invidious 
and selfish measure of one currency for the -government and 
another for the people would be rendered unnecessary. It is 
the duty of the government to do what it can; its power is a 
trust power ; it was not created for itself alone. Its object is 
the good of the people ; and now is not the time to disavow and 
neglect that object, by leaving the country to suffer, and only 
providing for itself. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH BANK, BOSTON. 
[VU. S. Senate, Jan. 17, 1838.] 


OnE Move or PayMENT By THE U. S.—Every notion and idea 
of justice requires that there should be one mode of payment by 
the United States to all who are entitled to payments from 
government or its officers. ‘There is, at present, no uniform 
medium. Even the treasury-notes, which are issued to public 
creditors, are not all of equal value. Some of them carry interest 
at the rate of five per cent, some at the rate of two per cent., 
and some at the rate of one mill per cent. An interest of one 
mill!! I cannot but consider it in the highest degree derogatory 
to the dignity and character of any government to create such a 
difference in its payments, whereby the public creditor receives 
a more or less valuable compensation, not according to his just 
demands, but according to his skill in making a bargain, accord- 
ing to the facility or difficulty of putting him off with a larger or 
smaller account. as 

The other point which I wish now and always to urge is, that, 
in my opinion, however desirable it may be, as some imagine it, 
to have gold and silver for government use, so long as there is a 
paper circulation in the country it is not possible, in the nature 
of things, that government can so conduct its transactions with 
the people, as to keep itself safe, and keep them safe, while the 
general currency of the country is depreciated or deranged. In 
other words, there can be no safety, there can be no security nor 
confidence, even in transactions with government, except by re- 
forming and restoring the whole currency of the country, and 
establishing a general and uniform medium of payment. It is 
not possible for government, with any practical utility, to have 
a sound currency ony for itself ; there must be such a currency 
for the people, and for the country generally. It will not be 
possible for the government to stand apart, and strengthen itself 
and take care of itself, and those who deal with it, and secure 
its own safety and theirs, while it neglects to provide for the 
safety, security, and well-being of the whole country. 

I will add nothing to these remarks, further than to say, that 
in this case, and in all similar cases, if loss shall turn out to have 
been suffered by individuals in consequence of illegal payments 
made by officers of government, or in consequence of payments 
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made in a depreciated medium, if the officers themselves are not 
liable to make it good, I for one, shall vote to make good every 
such deficiency, to the utmost farthing, out of the treasury. 


THE SUB-TREASURY. 
[U. S. Senate, Fan. 31, 1838.] 


_ CoMMERCE, GOVERNMENT BOUND TO REGULATE—-I put it to 
gentlemen to say, whether currency be not a part of commerce, 
or an indispensable agent of commerce ; and something, there- 
fore, which this government is bound to regulate, and to take 
care of. Gentlemen will not meet the argument. They shun 
the question. We demand that the just power of the Constitu- 
tion shall be administered. We assert that Congress has power 
to regulate commerce, and currency as a part of commerce; we 
insist that the public exigency, at the present moment, calls 
loudly for the exercise of this power,—and what do they do? 
They labor to convince us that the government itself can get on 
very well without providing a currency for the people, and they 
betake themselves, therefore, to the sub-treasury system, its un- 
assailable walls, its iron chests, and doubly-secured doors. And 
having satisfied themselves that, in this way, government may 
be kept going, they are content. A sound currency for govern- 
_ment, a safe currency for revenue,—these are the only things 
promised, the only things proposed. But these are not the old 
promise. 

The government ought not, in common fairness and common 
honesty, to deny its own responsibility, and seek to escape from 
the demands of the people, and to hide itself out of the way, and 
beyond the reach of the process of public opinion, by retreating 
into this sub-treasury system. Let it at least come forth; let it 
bear a part of honesty and candor; let it confess its promises, if 
itcannot perform them; and above all, now, even now, at this 
late hour, let it renounce schemes and projects, the inventions of 
presumption, and the resorts of desperation, and let it address 
itself, in all good faith, to the great work of restoring the cur- 
rency by approved and constitutional means. 
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THE SUB-TREASURY. 
[Second Speech, March 12, 1838.] 


Tue Crepit System.—Now, Mr. President, what I understand 
by the credit system is, that which thus connects labor and 
capital, by giving to labor the use of capital. In other words, 
intelligence, good character, and good morals bestow on those 
who have not capital a power, a trust, a confidence, which 
enables them to obtain it, and to employ it usefully for them- 
selves and’ others. These active men of business build their 
hopes of success on their attentiveness, their economy, and their 
integrity. A wider theatre for useful activity is under their feet, 
and around them, than was ever open to the young and enter- 
prising generations of men, on any other spot enlightened by the 
sun. Before them is the ocean. Everything in “that direction 
invites them to efforts of enterprise and industry i in the pursuits 
of commerce and the fisheries. Around them, on all hands, are 
thriving and prosperous manufactures, an improving agriculture, 
and the daily presentation of new objects of internal improve- 
ment; while behind them is almost half a continent of the 
richest land, at the cheapest prices, under healthful climates, and 
washed by the most magnificent rivers that on any part of the 
globe pay their homage to the sea. In the midst of all these 
glowing and glorious prospects, they are neither restrained by 
ignorance, nor smitten down by the penury of personal circum- 


stances. They are not compelled to contemplate, in hopeless- 


ness and despair, all the advantages thus bestowed on their con- 
dition by Providence. Capital they may have little or none, but 
CREDIT supplies its place ; not as the refuge of the prodigal and 
the reckless; not as gratifying present wants with the certainty 
of future absolute ruin; but as the genius of honorable trust and 
confidence ; as the blessing voluntarily offered to good character 
and to good conduct; as the beneficent agent, which assists 
honesty ‘and enterprise in obtaining comfort ‘and independence. 

Mr, President, take away this credit, and what remains? I 
do not ask what remains to tne few, but to the many? - Take 
away this system of credit, and then tell me what isleft for labor 
and industry, but mere manual toil and daily drudgery? If we 
adopt a system that withdraws capital from active employment, 
do we not diminish the rate of wages? If we curtail the general 
business of society, does not every laboring man find his 
condition grow daily worse? In the politics of the day, sir, we 
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hear much said about divorcing the government from the banks ; 
but when we abolish credit, we shall divorce labor from capital ; 
and depend upon it, sir, when we divorce labor from capital, 
capital is hoarded; and labor starves. 

The declaration so often quoted, that “all who trade on bor- 
rowed capital ought to break,” is the most aristocratic sentiment 
ever uttered in this country. It is a sentiment which, if carried 
out by political arrangement, would condemn the great majority 
of mankind to the perpetual condition of mere day-laborers It 
tends to take away from them all that solace and hope which 
arise from possessing something which they can call their own. 
A man loves his own; it is fit and natural that he should do so; 
and he will love his country, although it be but a very small part 
of the general mass of property. Ifit be but a cottage, an acre, 
a garden, its possession raises him, gives him self-respect, and 
strengthens his attachment to his native land. It is our happy 
condition, by the blessing of Providence, that almost every man 
of sound health, industrious habits, and good morals, can 
ordinarily attain, at least, to this degree of comfort and. respec- 
tability ; and it is a result devoutly to be wished, both for its in- 
dividual and its general consequences. 

But even to this degree of acquisition that credit of which I 
have already said so much is highly important, since its general 
effect is to raise the price of wages, and render industry pro- 
ductive. There is no condition so low, if it be attended with 
industry and economy, that it is not benefited by credit, as any 
one will find, if he will examine and follow out its operations. 

KNOwLEDGE.— Knowledge is not one of our merely physical 
wants. Life may be sustained without it. But, in order to live, 
men must be fed and clothed and sheltered; and in a state of 
things in which one’s whole labor can do no more than procure 
clothes, food, and shelter, he can have no time nor means for 
mental improvement. Knowledge, therefore, is not attained, and 
cannot be attained, till there is some degree of respite from 
daily manual toil and never-ending drudgery. Whenever a less 
degree of labor will produce the absolute necessaries of life, then 
there come leisure and means both to teach and to learn, 

PouiticaL Economy.—The genera! doctrine of political econ- 
omy is, that wealth consists in whatever is useful or convenient 
to man, and that labor is the producing cause of all this wealth. 
This is very true. But, then, what is labor? In the sense of 
political writers, and in common language, it means human in- 
dustry ; in a philosophical view, it may receive a much more com- 
prehensive meaning. It is nat, in that view, human toil only, 
_ the mere action of thews and muscles ; but it is any active agency 
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which, working upon the materials with which the world is sup- 
plied, brings forth products useful or convenient to man. The 
materials of wealth are in the earth, in the seas, and in their 
natural and unaided productions. Labor obtains these materials, 
works upon them, and fashions them to human use. Now it has 
been the object of scientific art, or of the application of science 
to art, to increase this active agency, to augment its power, by 
creating millions of laborers in the form of machines all but 
automatic, all to be diligently employed and kept at work by the 
force of natural powers. ‘To this end these natural powers, 
principally those of steam and falling water, are subsidized and 
taken into human employment. Spinning-machines, power- 
looms, and’ all the mechanical devices’ acting, among other 
operatives, in the factories and work-shops, are but so many 
laborers. They are usually denominated labor-saving machines, 
but it would be more just to call them labor-doivg machines. 
They are made to be active agents; to have motion, and to 
produce effect ; and though without intelligence, they are guided 
by laws of science, which are exact and perfect, and they produce 
results, therefore, in general, more accurate than the human hand 
is capable of producing. When we look upon one of these, we 
behold a mute fellow-laborer, of immense power, of mathematical 
exactness, and of ever-during and unwearied effort. ~And while 
he is thus a most skilful and productive laborer, he is a non-con- 
sumer, at least beyond the wants of his mechanical being. He 
is not clamorous for food, ‘raiment, or shelter, and makes no de- 
mands for the expenses of education. ‘The eating and drinking, 
the reading and writing, and the clothes-wearing world, are bene- 
fited by the labors of these co-operatives, in the same way as if 
Providence had provided for their service millions of beings, like 
ourselves in external appearance, able to labor and to toil, and 
yet requiring little or nothing for their, own consumption or sub- 
sistence ; or rather, as if Providence had created a race of giants, 
each of whom, demanding no more for his support and consump- 
tion than a common laborer, should yet be able to perform the 
work of a hundred. 

AN Exc.LusivE METraLLic CuRRENCY.—As to an exclusive 
metallic currency, sir, the administration on this point is reg- 
ularly Janus-faced. Out doors, and among the people, it shows 
itself “ all c/imguant all in gold.” There, everything is to be 
hard money; no paper rags, no delusive credits, no bank 
monopolies, no trust in paper of any kind. But in the Treasury 
Department, and in the houses of Congress, we see another 
aspect, a mixed appearance, partly gold and partly paper ; 
gold for government, and paper for the people. The small voice 
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which is heard here allows the absolute necessity of paper of some 
sort, and to some extent ; while the shouts in the community 
demand the destruction of all banks, and the final extermination 
of all paper circulation. 

To the people, the lion roars against paper money in all the 
terror of his natural voice; but to members of Congress he is 
more discreet ; lest he should frighten them out of their wits, he 
here restrains and modulates, and roars “ as gently as any suck- 
ing dove,” or “an’t were any nightingale.” The impractica- 
bility of an exclusive metallic currency, the absurdity of attempt- 
ing any such thing in a country like this, is so manifest, that 
nobody here undertakes to support it by any reasoning or argu- 
ment. All that is said in its favor is general denunciation of 
paper, boisterous outcry against the banks, and declamation 
against existing institutions, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. 

The moment any one considers it, he sees how ridiculous any 
such attempt would be. An exclusive metallic circulation for 
the second commercial country on earth, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury! Sir, you might as well propose to abolish commerce alto- 
gether. 

I do now urge and entreat you, by adjuring you, as I do 
adjure you, by your love of country and your fidelity to the 
Constitution, to abandon all untried expedients, to put no trust 
in ingenuity and contrivance, to have done with projects which 
alarm and agitate the people, to seek no shelter from obligation 
and duty, but, with manliness, directness, and true wisdom, to 
apply to the evils of the times their proper remedy. That Pro- 
vidence may guide the counsels of the country to this end, before 
even greater disasters and calamities overtake us, is my most 
fervent prayer ! 

Pustic Men.—Mr. President, public men must certainly be 
allowed to change their opinions, and their associations, when- 
ever they see fit. No one doubts this. Men may have grown 
wiser ; they may have attained to better and more correct views 
of great public subjects. It would be unfortunate, if there were 
any code which should oblige men, in public or private life, 
to adhere to opinions once entertained, in spite of experience 
and better knowledge and against their own convictions of their 
erroneous character. 

SuppEN MovemENTS.—Sudden movements of the affections, 
whether personal or political, are a little out of nature. 

Several years ago, sir, some of the wits of England wrote a 
mock play, intended to ridicule the unnatural and false feeling, 
the sentimentality, of a certain German school of literature. In 
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this play, two strangers are brought together at an inn. While 
they are warming themselves at the fire, and before their ac- 
quaintance is yet five minutes old, one springs up and exclaims 
to the other, “ A sudden thought strikes me! Let us swear an 
eternal frendship!” This affectionate offer was instantly ac- 
cepted, and the friendship duly sworn, unchangeable and eternal ! 
Now, sir, how long this eternal frendship lasted, or in what 
manner it ended, those who wish to know may learn by refer- 
ring to the play. 

But it seems to me, sir, that the honorable member has car- 
ried his political sentimentality a good deal higher than the 
flight of thé German school; for he appears to have fallen sud- 
denly in love, not with strangers, but with opponents. Here 
we all had been, sir, contending against the progress of execu- 
tive power, and more particularly, and most strenuously against 
the projects and experiments of the administration upon the 
currency. ~The honorable member stood among us, not only as 
an associate, but as a leader. We thought we were making some 
headway. The people appeared to be coming to our support 
and our assistance. The country had been roused, every suc- 
cessive election weakening the strength of the adversary, and 
increasing our own. We were in this career of success carried 
strongly forward by the current of public opinion, and only 
needed to hear the cheering voice of the honorable member, 


‘* Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ! ” 


and we should have prostrated forever this anti-constitutional, - 


anti-commercial, anti-republican, and anti-American policy of the 
administration. But instead of these encouraging and animating 
accents, behold! in the very crisis of our affairs, on the very 


eve of victory, the honorable member cries out to the enemy,-. 


not to us, his allies, but to the enemy: “ Hollo! A sudden 
thought strikes me! I abandon my allies! Now I think of it, 
they have alway been my oppressors! I abandon them, and 
now let you and me swear an eternal friendship!” Sucha 
proposition, from such a quarter, sir, was not likely to be long 
withstood. ‘The other party was a little coy, but, upon the 
whole, nothing loath. After proper hesitation, and a little decorus 
blushing, it owned the soft impeachment, admitted an equally 
sudden sympathetic impulse on its own side ; and, since few 
words are wanted where hearts are already known, the honor- 
able gentleman takes his place among his new friends amidst 


greetings and caresses, and is already enjoying the sweets of an 
eternal friendship. 


Ad 
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“THE HERMITAGE.”—On the broad surface of the country, 
sir, there is a spot called “the Hermitage.” In that residence 
is an occupant very well known, and not a little remarkable 
both in person and character. Suppose, sir, the occupant of 
the Hermitage were now to open that door, enter the Senate 
walk forward, and look over the chamber to the seats on the. 
other side. Be not frightened, gentlemen; it is but fancy’s 
sketch. Suppose he should thus come in among us, sir, and see 
into whose hands has fallen the chief support of that administra- 
tion, which was, in so great a degree, appointed by himself, and 
which he fondly relied on to maintain the principles of his own. 
If gentlemen were now to see his steady military step, his erect 
posture, his compressed lips, his firmly-knitted brow, and his eye 
full of fire, I cannot help thinking, sir, they would all feel some- 
what queer. There would be, I imagine, not a little awkward 
moving and shifting in their seats. The would expect soon to 
hear the roar of the lion, even if they did not feel his paw. 

TRIBUTE TO VIRGINIA.—Mr. President, I am a Northern man. 
I am attached to one of the States of the North by the ties of 
birth and parentage, by the tillage of paternal fields, by educa- 
tion, by the associations of early life, and by sincere gratitude 
for proofs of public confidence early bestowed. I am bound to 
another Northern State by adoption, by long residence, by all 
the cords of social and domestic life, and by an attachment and 
regard, springing from her manifestation of approbation and 
favor, which grapple me to her with hooks of steel. And yet, 
sir, with the same sincerity of respect, the same deep gratitude, 
the same reverence and hearty good-will, with which I would 
pay a similar tribute to either of these States, do I here acknowl- 
edge the Commonwealth of Virginia to be entitled to the honor 
of commencing the work of establishing this constitution. The 
honor is hers; let her enjoy it; let her forever wear it proudly ; 
there is not a brighter jewel in the coronet that adorns her brow. 
Let this resolution stand, illustrating her records, and blazoning 
her name through all time ! 

Unity or CommerciaL Recutation.—Mr. President, this 
unity of commercial regulation is, in my opinion, indispensable 
to the safety of the union of the States. In peace it is its 
strongest tie. I care not on what side, or in which of its 
branches, this constitutional authority may be attacked. Every 
successful attack upon it, made anywhere, weakens the whole, 
and renders the next assault easier and more dangerous. Any 
denial of its just extent is an attack upon it. We attack it, 
most fiercely attack it, whenever we say we will not exercise the 
powers which it enjoins. If the court had yielded to the preten- 
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sions of respectable States upon the subject of steam naviga- | 


tion, and to the retaliatory proceedings of other States; if retreat 
and excuse, and disavowal of power, on the part of the United 
States, had been prevailing sentiments then, in what condition 
at this moment, let me ask, would the steam navigation of the 
country have been found? To us, sir, to us, his countrymen,— 
to us, who feel so much admiration for his genius, and so much 
gratitude for his services, Fulton would have lived almost in vain. 
State grants and State exclusions would have covered over all 
our waters. 

Sir, it is in the nature of such things, that the first violation 
of true principles, or the first departure from them, draws more 
important violations or departures after it ; and the first surren- 
der of just authority will be followed by others more to be de- 
plored. If commerce be a unit, to break it in any one part is to 
decree its ultimate dismemberment in all. If there be made a 
first chasm, thoygh it be small, through that the whole wild ocean 
will pour in, and we may then labor to throw up embankments 
in vain. 

THE Spirit of Union.—Sir, the spirit of union is particularly 
liable to temptation and seduction in moments of peace and 
prosperity. In war, this spirit is strengthened by a sense of 
common danger, and by a thousand recollections of ancient 
efforts and ancient glory in a common cause. But in the calms 
of a long peace, and in’ the absence of, all apparent causes of 
alarm, things near gain an ascendency over things remote. 
Local interests and feelings overshadow national sentiments. 
Our attention, our regard, and our attachment are every 
moment solicited to what touches us closest, and we feel less 
and less the attraction of a distant orb. Such tendencies we 
are bound by true patriotism and by our love of union to rest. 
This is our duty. 


CHARGES OF UsurPATION.—The honorable member from Caro-. 


lina himself habitually indulges in charges of usurpation and 
oppression against the government of his country. He daily 
denounces its important measures, in the language in which our 
Revolutionary fathers spoke of the oppressions of the mother 
country. Not merely against executive usurpation, either real 
or supposed, does he utter these sentiments, but against laws of 
Congress, laws passed by large majorities, laws sanctioned for a 
course of years by the people. These laws he proclaims, every 
hour, to be but a series of acts of oppression. He speaks of 
them as if it were an admitted fact, that such is their true char- 
acter. This is the language he utters, these are the sentiments 


he expresses, to the rising generation around him. Are they © 
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sentiments and language which are likely to inspire our children 
with the love of union, to enlarge their patriotism, or to teach 
them, and to make them feel, that their destiny has made them 
common citizens of one great and glorious republic? A prin- 
cipal object in his late political movements, the gentleman him- 
self tells us, was to unite the entire South ; and against whom, or 
against what, does he wish to unite the entire South? Is not 
this the very essence of local feeling and local regard? Is it 
not the acknowledgment of a wish and object to create political 
strength by uniting political opinions geographically ? While 
the gentleman thus wishes to unite the entire South, I pray to 
know, sir, if he expects me to turn toward the polar star, and, 
acting on the same principle, to utter a cry of Rally! to the 
whole North? Heaven forbid! ‘To the day of my death, neither 
he nor others shall hear such a cry from me. 

Finally, the honorable member declares that he shall now 
march off, under the banner of State rights! March off from 
whom? March off from what? We have been contending for 
great principles. We have been struggling to maintain the lib- 
erty and to restore the prosperity of the country ; we have made 
these struggles here, in the national councils, with the old flag, 
the true American flag, the Eagle, and the Stars and Stripes, 
waving over the chamber in which we sit. He now tells us, 
however, that he marches off under the State-rights banner ! 

Let him go, I remain. I am where I ever have been, and 
ever mean to be. Here, standing on the platform of the general 
Constitution, a platform broad enough and firm enough to up- 


-hold every interest of the whole country, I shall still be found. 


Intrusted with some part in the administration of that Constitu- 
tion, I intend to act in its spirit, and in the spirit of those who 
framed it. Yes, eir, I would act as if our fathers, who formed it 
for us and who bequeathed it to us, were looking on me; as if I 
could see their venerable forms bending down to behold us from 


the abodes above. I would act, too, as if the eye of posterity 


was gazing on me. 

Standing thus, as in the full gaze of our ancestors and our 
posterity, having received this inheritance from the former, 
to be transmitted to the latter, and feeling that, if I am 
born for any good, in my day and generation, it is for the 
good of the whole country, no local policy or local feeling, 
no temporary impulse, shall induce me to yield my foothold on 
the Constitution of the Union. I move off under no banner not 
known to the whole American people, and to their Constitution 
and laws. No, sir; these walls, these columns, 
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é ‘* shall fly 
From their firm base as soon as I,’’ 


I came into public life, sir, in the service of the United 
States. On that broad altar, my earliest, and all my public 
vows, have been made. I propose to serve no other master. 
So far as depends on any agency of mine, they shall continue 
united States; united in interest and in affection; united in 
everything in regard to which the Constitution has decreed 
their union ; united in war, for the common defence, the tom- 
mon renown, and the common glory; and united, compacted, 
knit firmly together in peace, for the common prosperity and 
happiness of ourselves and our children. 


REPLY TO MR. CALHOUN.* 


On Thursday, thé 22d of March, Mr. Calhoun spoke at length in answer to 
Mr. Webster’s speech of the r2th of March. 


When he had concluded, Mr. Webster immediately rose, and addressed 
the Senate as follows :— 


Mr. PRESIDENT.—I came rather late to the Senate this morn- 
ing, and, happening to meet a friend on the Avenue, I was de- 
monished to hasten my steps, as “the war was to be carried 
into Africa,” and I was expected to be annihilated. I lost no 
time in following the advice, sir, since it would be awkward for 
one to be annihilated without knowing anything about it. 

Well, sir, the war has been carried into Africa. The honor- 
able member has made an expedition into regions as remote 
from the subject of this debate as the orb of Jupiter from that 
of our earth. He has spoken of the tariff, of slavery, and of the 
late war. Ofall this I do not complain. On the contrary, if it 


be his pleasure to allude to all or any of these topics, for any” 


purpose whatever, I am ready at all times to hear him. 

Sir, this carrying the war, into Africa, which has become so 
common a phrase among us, is, indeed, imitating a great ex- 
ample; but it is an example which is not always followed with 
success. In the first place, every man, though he be a man of 
talent and genius, is not a Scipio; and in the next place, as I 
recollect this part of Roman and Carthaginian history,—the 
gentleman may be more accurate, but as I recollect it, when 


* A Speech delivered in the Senate of the United States, on the 22d of 
March, 1838, in Answer to Mr. Calhoun. 
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Scipio resolved upon carrying the war into Africa, Hannibal was 
not athome. Now, sir, I am very little like Hannibal, but I am 
at home ; and when Scipio Africanus South-Caroliniensis brings 
the war into my territories, I shall not leave their defence to 
Asdrubal, nor Syphax, nor anybody else. I meet him on the 
shore, at his landing, and propose but one contest. 


“ Concurritur; horz 
Momento cita mors venit, aut victoria leta.” 


TariFF Poricy.—Well, sir, and now what does the gentleman 
make out against me in relation to the tariff? What laurels 
does he gather in this part of Africa? I opposed the Joficy of 
the tariff, until it had become the settled and established policy 
of the country. I have never questioned the constitutional 
power of Congress to grant protection, except so far as the re- 
mark made in Faneuil Hall goes,.which remark respects only 
the length to which protection might properly be carried, so far 
as the power is derived from the authority to lay duties on im- 
ports. But the policy being established, and a great part of the 
country having placed vast interests at stake in it, I have not 
disturbed it ; on the contrary, I have insisted that it ought not 
to be disturbed. If there be inconsistency in all this, the gen- 
tleman is at liberty to blazon it forth ; let him see what he can 
make of it. 


GENERAL EFFECTS OF PROTECTION. 
[U. S. Senate, March 3, 1840.] 


REASONABLE PROTECTION.—Reasonable protection does not so 
much raise the price of labor, although it should raise it in some 
degree, as it multiplies the modes of its employment. It pre- 
vents any particular channel from being filled and choked up. 
One of the secrets of prosperity is that there shall be a consider- 
able variety in the pursuits and labors of men. 

Lapor AND CoMPETITION.—Of what consequence is it to the 
North and East that the South is able to buy their productions, 
if overwhelming importations from abroad render them unable 
to sustain competition ? If the cheaper labor of Europe under- 
bids them in everything, if these frequent inundations of foreign 
commodities break up their ‘establishments, how are they bene- 
fitted by the ability of the South to buy and consume? So that, © 
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turn it as we will, it all comes back to the steady price and secu- 
rity of labor. And all the theories lately started, and pressed 
with so much earnestness, go directly and necessarily to one 
point ; and that is, the reduction of the price of labor. On this 
I might say much, but at present will confine myself to one or 
two remarks. 

In the first place, when labor is employed, labor can consume ; 
when it is not employed, it cannot consume. 

EMPLOYMENT.—Take away employment from our labor, or 
drive it from its accustomed pursuits, and its power of con- 
sumption is at an end. 

A WELL-EMPLOYED Community. A well-employed and pros- 
perous community can buy and consume. An ill-employed com- 
munity cannot buy and consume. This is the solution of the 
whole matter, and the whole science of political economy has 
not one truth of half so much importance as this. 


THE TREASURY NOTE BILL. 
[U. S. Senate, March, 30, 1840.] 


True Economy. ‘There is, sir, in all these executive commu- 
nications, a constant repetition of sound general’maxims about the 
importance of economy. I hope the virtue will be practised as 
well as preached. But in my opinion there is no just economy 
in refusing appropriations for important, necessary, and useful 
public objects. Let economy begin by cutting off useless objects, 
and diminishing the expense of accomplishing such as are useful. 
Let it push its reform to the reduction of the cost of collecting 
the revenue. Let it take care of expenditures, by trusting the 
public moneys to honest hands. Let it reduce offices wherever 
they can be reduced. In all these, and other like things let it 
exert its salutary influence. But is the Cumberland Road to 
stop, from an impulse of economy? Are the lakes to be left 
without harbors, from considerations of economy? Are import- 
ant contingencies in public affairs not to be reasonably provided 
for, from reasons of economy? What sort of economy would 
that be ? 

Sir, I take that great public virtue, true economy, to consist 
not in an undistinguishing neglect or refusal to appropriate money, 
but in a careful selection of important and necessary objects of 
expenditure, in the frugal application of means to accomplish 
these objects, and in enforcing an exact and punctual discharge 


—— 
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of duty by every officer charged either with the collection of 
money, or with any expenditure, great or small. This is my idea 
of wise and practical economy, such as it becomes as to practise 
and such as the country will approve. But it is of little value, 
or no value at all, that executive communications should rehearse 
to us general economical maxims, unless they show us what ob- 
jects of expenditure may be disregarded, or in what other way 
savings may be made. And it would be especially edifying if 
these general admonitions should be accompanied and enforced 
by some striking and brilliant examples set by the heads of 
departments themselves. 

I am for bringing about no reduction in the price of labor. 
On’ the other hand, I regard high rates of Jabor as the surest 
proofs of general prosperity. I have no desire to see a greater 
or more unrestrained importation of foreign goods. On the con- 
trary, I am for laying a tax on imported luxuries, thus securing 
an adequate revenue to government. 

And with this revenue I am for defraying the ordinary expenses 
of government, making reasonable provision for unexpected con- 
tingencies, and for accomplishing important and useful works, 
for which we have been so much solicited by our constituents, 
and which, in my opinion, the several parts of the country have 
a right to call on us no longer to neglect. 


A UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 


[A Speech delivered in the U. S. Senate, on the 18th of May, 1840, on 
the proposed Amendment to the Bill establishing a Uniform System of 
Bankruptcy. | 


Tue Bankruptcy Act.—Shall the bankruptcy act, in its ap- 
plication to individuals, be voluntary only, or both voluntary and 
compulsory? It is well known that I prefer that it should be 
both. I think all insolvent and failing persons should have 
power to come in under its provisions, and be voluntary bank- 
rupts; and I think, too, that, as to those who are strictly merch- 
ants and traders, creditors ought to have a right to proceed 
against them, on the commission of the usual act of bankruptcy, 
and subject them to the provisions of the act. 

IMPRISONMENT FoR Dept.—Sir, there is one crime, quite too 
common, which the laws of man do not punish, but which cannot 
escape the justice of God; and that 1s, the arrest and confine- 
ment of a debtor by his creditor, with no motive on earth but 
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the hope that some friend, or some relative, perhaps almost as 
poor as himself, his mother it may be, or his sisters, or his 
daughters, will give up all their own little pittance, and make 
beggars of themselves, to save him from the horrors of a loath- 
some jail. Human retribution cannot reach this guilt; human 
feeling may not penetrate the flinty heart that perpetrates it ; 
but an hour is surely coming, with more than human retribution 
on its wings, when that flint shall be melted, either by the power 
of penitence and grace, or in the fires of remorse. 
Sir, I verily believe that the power of perpetuating debts 
- against debtors, for no substantial good to the creditor himself, 
and the power of imprisonment for debt, at least as it existed in 
this country ten years ago, have imposed more restraint on per- 
sonal liberty than the law of debtor and creditor imposes in any 
other Christian and commercial country. If any public good 
were attained, any high political object answered, by such laws, 
there might be some reason for counselling submission and suf- 
ferance to individuals. But the result is bad, every way. It is 
bad to the public and to the country, which loses the efforts 
and the industry of so many useful and capable citizens. ‘It is 
bad to creditors, because there is no security against preferences, 
no principle of equality, and no encouragement for honest, fair, 
and seasonable assignments of effects. As to the debtor, how- 
ever good his intentions or earnest his endeavors, it subdues his 
spirit, and degrades him in his own esteem ; and if he attempts 
anything for the purpose of obtaining food and clothing for his 
family, he is driven to unworthy shifts and disguises, to the 
use of other persons’ names, to the adoption of the character of 
agent, and various other contrivances, to keep the little earnings 
of the day from the reach of his creditors. Fathers act in the 
name of their sons, sons act in the name of their fathers ; all 
constantly exposed to the greatest temptation to misrepresent 
facts and to evade the law, if creditors should strike. All this 
is evil, unmixed evil. And what is it all for? Of what benefit 
to anybody? Who likes it? Who wishes it? What class of 
creditors desire it? What consideration of public good de- 
mands it ? 
Sir, we talk much, and talk warmly, of political liberty ; and 
well we may, for it is among the chief of public blessings... But 
who can enjoy political liberty if he is deprived, permanently, 


of personal liberty, and the exercise of his own industry and his _ 


own faculties? ‘To those unfortunate individuals, doomed to 
the everlasting bondage of debt, what is it that we have free in- 
stitutions of government? What is it that we have public and 
popular assemblies ? What is even this Constitution itself to 
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them, in its actual operation, and as we now administer it ? 
What is its aspect to them, but an aspect of stern, implacable 
severity ? an aspect of refusal, denial, and frowning rebuke? 
hay, more than that, an aspect not only of austerity and rebuke, 
but, as they must think it, of plain injustice also, since it will 
not relieve them, nor suffer ‘others to,give them relief? What 
love can they feel towards the Constitution of their country, 
which has taken the power of striking off their bonds from their 
own paternal State government, and yet, inexorable to all the 
cries of justice and of mercy, holds it unexercised in its own 
fast and unrelenting grasp? They find themselves bondsmen, 
because we will not execute the commands of the Constitution ; 
bondsmen to debts they cannot pay, and which all know they 
cannot pay, and which take away the power of supporting them- 
selyes. Other slaves have masters, charged with the duty of 
support and protection; but their masters neither clothe, nor 
feed, nor shelter ; they only bind. 

But, sir, the fault is not in the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion is beneficent as well as wise in all its provisions on this 
subject. The fault, I must be allowed to say, is in us, who 
have suffered ourselves quite too long to neglect the duty in- 
cumbent upon us. 

Bankrupt Law, Dury WITH REGARD TO.—Mr. President, 
let us atone for the omissions of the past by a prompt and 
efficient discharge of present duty. The demand for this 
measure is not partial or local. It comes to us, earnest and 
loud, from all classes and all quarters. The time is come 
when we must answer it to our own consciences, if we suffer 
longer delay or postponement. High hopes, high duties, and 
high responsibilities concentrate themselves on this measure and 
this moment. With a power to pass a bankrupt law, which no ~ 
other legislature in the country possesses, with a power of giv- 
ing relief to many, doing injustice to none, I again ask every 
man who hears me, if he can content himself without an honest 
. attempt to exercise that power? We may think it would be 
better to leave the power with the States; but it was not left 
with the States ; they have it not, and we cannot give it to them. 
It is in our hands, to be exercised by us, or to be forever useless 
and lifeless. Under these circumstances, does not every man’s 
heart tell him that he has a duty to discharge? If the final vote 
shall be given this day, and if that vote shall leave thousands 
of our fellow-citizens and their families, in hopeless and helpless 
distress, to everlasting subjection to irredeemable debt, can we . 
go to our beds with satisfied consciences? Can we lay our heads" 
upon our pillows, and, without self-reproach, supplicate the Al- 
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mighty Mercy to forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors ! 
Sir, let us meet the unanimous wishes of the country, and pro- 
claim relief to the unfortunate throughout the land. What 
should hinder? What should stay our hands from this good 
work? Creditors do not oppose it; they apply for it; debtors 
solicit it, with an importunity, earnestness, and anxiety not to be 
described ; the Constitution enjoins it ; and all the considerations 
of justice, policy, and propriety, which are wrapped up in the 
phrase Public Duty, demand it, as I think, and demand it loudly 
and imperatively, at our hands. Sir, let us gratify the whole 
country, for once, with the joyous clang of chains, joyous be- 
cause heard falling from the limbs of men. The wisest among 
those whom I address can desire nothing more beneficial than 
this measure, or more universally desired; and he who is 
youngest may not expect to live long enough to see a better op- 
portunity of causing new pleasures and a happiness long un- 
tasted to spring up in the hearts of the poor and the humble. 
How many husbands and fathers are looking with hopes which 
they cannot suppress, and yet hardly dare to cherish, for the re- 
suit of this debate! How many wives and mothers will pass 
sleepless and feverish nights, until they know whether they and 
their families shall be raised from poverty, despondency, and 
despair, and restored again to the circles of industrious, inde- 
pendent, and happy life! 

Sir, let it be to the honor of Congress that, in these days of 
political strife and controversy, we have laid aside for once the 
sin that most easily besets us, and, with unanimity of counsel, 
and with singleness of heart and of purpose, have accomplished 
for our country one measure of unquestionable good. 
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[A Speech delivered in the Senate of the United States, on the sth of 
ae 1840, on Mr. Clay’s Motion to strike. out the Compulsory Part of the 
ankrupt Bill.] 


FatsE Crepit.—What is it that upholds so much false credit ? 
What is it that enables men to extend their transactions so far 
beyond their capital? What is it that enables them, also, to go 
on, often for a.long time, after they become really insolvent? 
It is the practice of indorsement and suretyship, a practice, I 
venture to say, more extensive in the United States than in any 
other country. Men get trust upon the strength of other men’s 
names. I do not speak of the discount of notes and bills taken 
in the common operations of sale and purchase, but I speak of 
pure accommodation, of the the discount of paper representing no 
transaction of sale or purchase, but made for borrowing money 
merely, and indorsing for the sole accommodation of the borrower. 
That great excesses have been committed in operations of this 
kind, no man who has attended to the transactions of trade can 
doubt, nor can any one doubt that great evils arise from this 
source. Indorsement and suretyship, therefore, are the means 
by which excessive and false credit is upheld. And how is this 
endorsement obtained? ‘This leads us one step farther in the 
inquiry. How is it that persons, continuing to carry on business 
after they are really insolvent, and are suspected, if not known 
to be so, can procure others to indorse their paper? Sir, we all 
know how itis. It is by promising to secure indorsers at all 
events. It is by giving an assurance that, if the party stops pay- 
ment, a preference shall be made, and the indorsers shall be 
favored creditors. Hence it is quite general, perhaps universal, 
that, when an insolvent assigns his property for the benefit of 
his creditors, he classifies his creditors, and puts indorsers into 
the first class. This has become a sort of law of honor. Aman 
that disregards it is, in some measure, disgraced. We hear 
daily of honorary debts, and we hear reproaches against those 
who, being insolvent, have yet pushed on, in the hope of retriev- 
ing their affairs, until, when failure comes, and come it does, 
sooner or later, they have not enough left to discharge these 
honorary obligations. . 

Now, at the bottom of all this is preference. The preference 
of one creditor to another, both debts being honest, is allowed 
by the general rules of law, but is not allowed by bankrupt laws. 

And this right of preference is the foundation on which the 
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structure rests. On the legal right or power of preference lies 
the promise of preference. On the promise of preference lies 
indorsement. On indorsement lies extensive and false credit 
On excessive and false credit lies over-trading. ‘This, sir, is 
the regular stratification. If we strike out preference, we shall 
knock away the foundation-stone. Me 

DEBTOR AND CREDITOR.—Sir, the great motive by which the 
debtor is to be brought to act honestly and fairly is his hope of 
a discharge. This is to him everything. Hardly any earthly 
object, in his view, can be greater. It is this which is to rein- 
state him in a condition of effort and action. Creditors can 
obtain a benefit by means of this, far superior to any good which 
they can ever get by holding on to his future earnings. Gener- 
ally, this last right is good for nothing to the mass of creditors, 
though sometimes an individual may profit by it. In some 
cases, it is true, where the amount of debt is small, the bank- 
rupt will struggle hard to earn the means of payment, that he 
may afterwards work for himself. But if the amount be large, 
he will make no such effort. He will not work altogether for 
his creditors. Not only will he not do that, but, as I have. al- 
ready said, he is under strong temptation to retain and conceal 
what he already possesses. I need not say of what evil conse- 
quence all this is. I need not say what ill-will naturally grows 
up between debtors and creditors standing in this relation. The 
creditor thinks his debtor unjust and roguish; the debtor re- 
gards his creditor as remorseless and cruel; and mutual re- 
proaches and deep bitterness of feeling are often the result. 
How much better, sir, every way, that the law, by its timely in- 
terference, should give the debtor’s property to: whom it belongs, 
and set him free to begin a new career of industry and usefulness ! 

THE BENEFIT OF A DEBroR.—The benefit of a debtor consists 
in obtaining a discharge; this he shall have, but, in order to 
obtain it, he shall give the creditors the benefit of a full and 
honest surrender of all his property ; he shall show, if a merch- 
ant, that he has kept proper and regular books of account; it 
must appear that there has been no false swearing on his part, 
or the concealment of any part of his property; that he has not 
admitted any false or fictitious debt against his estate; that he 
has not applied any trust money to his own use; and that he 
has not paid any debt by way of preferring one creditor to an- 
other, in contemplation of bankruptcy. And the Senate, if the 
see fit, may insert that the consent of creditors shall be neces- 
sary to his discharge, though for one, I should never agree to 
that, without reserving a right to the debtor to summon dissent- 
ing creditors to appear before the proper tribunal, and show 
some just reason for withholding a discharge. 
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ABOLITION OF PREFERENCE TO INDORSERS.—Sir, a great part 
of the credit of the country is bank credit. A great part.of all 
indorsement and suretyship is bank indorsement and bank 
suretyship. I do not speak particularly of the great cities; I 
speak of the country generally. Now, indorsement, as I have 


- already said, rests on the idea of preference. And if we take 


away preference, do we not diminish bank indorsement and bank 
accommodation? And do we not inthis way act directly on the 
quantity of bank paper issued for circulation? Do we not keep 
the issues of paper nearer to the real wants of society? This 
view of the case might be much pressed and amplified. There 
is much in it, if I am not mistaken. For the present, I only 
suggest it; but he who shall consider the subject longest and 
deepest will be most thoroughly convinced that in this respect, 


-as well as others, the abolition of preference to indorsers will 


act beneficially to the public. 


OREGON. 
[U. S. Senate, Dec 15 184.] 


GOVERNMENT, Two WAYS OF PROCEEDING.—Sir, there are two 
ways, in either of which a government may proceed; and, when 


‘I have stated them, I think it will be obvious to every one which 


is the wisest. We may, if we choose, create alarm and appre- 
hension. We may, if we are wiser, cause no unnecessary alarm, 
but make quiet, through, just, politic, statesmanlike provision 
for the future. 


OREGON. 
[Feb 26.] 


NaTIONAL CoOMMERCE.—The nation possesses a great com- 
merce. Now it is easy for a gentleman to say, “ I disregard com- 
merce on a question of the national honor.” So do I, when that is 
the question. If the honor of my country is attacked, I will say, 
in the memorable language once used by a member of the other 
house, “Perish commerce!” But there are interests not to be 
trifled with. Those great interests of this country, in which is 
involved the daily bread of thousands and millions of men, are 
not to be put in jeopardy for objects not in reality connected 
either with the honor or the substantial interests of the country. 
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DEFENCE OF THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
[Agra 6, 7, 1846, U.S. Senate.] 


Ir was asked in the House of Commons, not inaptly, What 
would the people of Maine think, when they should read that they 
were to be visited by three learned foreigners, one from Prussia 
one from Saxony, and one from Sardinia? To be sure, what would 
they think, when they should see three learned foreign professors, 
each speaking a different language, and none of them the English 


or American tongue, among the swamps and morasses of Maine _ 


in summer, or wading through its snows in winter,—on the 
Allegash, the Maguadavic, or among the moose deer, on the pre- 
cipitous and lofty shores of Lake Pohenagamook,—and for 
what? To find where the division was. between Maine and 
New Brunswick! Instructing themselves by these labors, that 
they might repair to Frankfort on the Maine, and there hold 
solemn and scientific arbitration on the question of a boundary 
line, in one of the deepest wildernesses of North America ! 

Sir, I do not know what might have happened, if this project 
had gone on. Possibly, sir, but that your country has called 
you to higher duties, you might now have been at Frankfort on 


the Maine, the advocate of our cause before the scientific arbi- 


tration. If not yourself, some one of the honorable members 


here very probably would have been employed in attempting to. 


utter in the heart of Germany the almost unspeakable names 
bestowed by the Northeastern Indians on American lakes and 
streams. Mr. Fox, it is said, on reading his despatch, replied 
with characteristic promptitude and good sense, “ For Heaven’s 
sake, save us from the philosophers! Have sovereigns, if you 
please, but no professional men.” : 
_ AMERICAN MERCHANT VESSELS, PROTECTION OF.—“ IN EVERY 
REGULARLY DOCUMENTED AMERICAN MERCHANT-VESSEL, THE CREW 
WHO NAVIGATE IT WILL FIND THEIR PROTECTION IN THE FLAG 
WHICH IS OVER THEM.” 

This declaration will stand. Noton account of any particular 
ability displayed in the letter which it concludes; still less on 
account of the name subscribed to it. But it will stand, because 
it announces the true principles of public law; because it an- 
nounces the great doctrine of the equality and independence of 
nations upon the seas; and because it announces the determina- 
tion of the government and the people of the United States to 
uphold those principles, and to maintain that doctrine, through 


4 
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good report and through evil report, forever. We shall negotiate 
no more, nor attempt to negotiate more, about impressment. 
We shall not treat, hereafter, of its limitation to parallels of 
latitude and longitude. We shall not treat of its allowance or 
disallowance in broad seas or narrow seas. We shall think no 
more of stipulating for exemption from its exercise of some of 
the persons composing crews. Henceforth, the deck of every 
American vessel is inaccessible for any such purpose. It is pro- 
tected, guarded, defended, by the declaration which I have read, 
and that declaration will stand. 

THE NoRTHEASTERN Bounpary.—Mr. President, I have 
reached the end of these remarks, and the completion of my pur- 
pose ; and I am now ready, sir, to put the question to the Senate, 
and to the country, whether the northeastern boundary has not 
been fairly and satisfactorily settled ; whether proper satisfaction 
and apology have not been obtdined, for an aggression on the soil 
and territory of the United States; whether proper and safe 
stipulations have not been entered into, for the fulfilment of the 
duty of the government, and for meeting the earnest desire of 
the people, in the suppression of the slave trade; whether, in 
pursuance of these stipulations, a degree of success in the attain- 
ment of that object has not been reached, wholly unknown 
before ; whether crimes disturbing the peace of nations have not 
been suppressed ; whether the safety of the Southern coasting 
trade has not been secured ; whether impressment has not been 
struck out from the list of contested questions among nations; 
and finally, and more than all, whether anything has been done 
to tarnish the lustre of the American name and character? 

Mr. President, my best services, like those of every other good 
citizen, are due to my country; and I submit them, and their 
results, in all humility, to her judgment. But standing here, to- 
day, in the Senate of the United States, and speaking in behalf 
of the administration of which I formed a part, and in behalf of 
the two houses of Congress, who sustained that administration, 
cordially and effectually, in everything relating to this day’s 
discussion, I am willing to appeal to the public men of the age, 
whether, in 1842, and in the city of Washington, something was 
not done for the suppression of crime, for the true exposition of 
the principles of public law, for the freedom and security of 
commerce on the ocean, and for the peace of the world? 
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THE TARIFF. 


[A Speech delivered in the Senate, on the 25th and 27th of July, 1846, on 
the Bill ‘‘ to reduce the Duties on Imports, and for other Purposes.] 


INCONSISTENCES OF Opinion.—Inconsistencies of opinion, 
arising from changes of circumstances, are often justifiable. 
But there is one sort of inconsistency which is culpable. It is 
the inconsistency between a man’s conviction and his vote; be- 
tween his conscience and his conduct. 


EMPLOYMENT, CAUSE oF PRosPERITY.—Taking the mass of © 


men as they exist amongst us, what is it that constitutes their 
prosperity? Throughout the country, perhaps more especially 
at the North, from early laws and habits, there is a distribution 
of all the property accumulated in one generation among the 


whole succession of sons and daughters in the next. Property 


is everywhere distributed as fast_as it is accumulated, and not 
in more than one case out of a hundred is there an accumulation 
beyond the earnings of one or two generations. ‘The first con- 
sequence of this is a great division of property into small 
parcels, and.a considerable equality in the condition of a great 
portion of the people. The next consequence is, that, out of the 
whole mass, there is a very small proportion, hardly worthy of 
being named, that does not pursue some active business for a 
living, Who is there that lives on his income? How many, 
out of millions of prosperous people between this place and the 
British Provinces, and throughout the North and West, are there 
who live without being engaged in active business? The num- 
ber is not worth naming. ‘This is therefore a country of labor. 
Ido not mean manual labor entirely. There is a great deal of 
that; but I mean some sort of employment that requires per- 
sonal attention, either of oversight or manual performance ; 


: . > ; ? 
some form of active business. That is the character of our 


people, and that is the condition of our people. Our destiny ~ 


is labor. Now, what is the first great cause of prosperity with 
such a people? Simply, employment. Why,. we have cheap 


clothing, and there is no sort of doubt that these things are 
very desirable to all persons of moderate circumstances, and’ 


laborers. But they are not the first’ requisities. The first re- 
quisite is that which enables men to buy food and clothing, 
cheap or dear. 

THE INTEREST OF A LABORING CommMuNITY.—The interest of 
every laboring community requires diversity of occupations, pur- 
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suits, and objects of industry. The more that diversity is multi- 
plied or extended, the better. To diversify employment, is to 
increase employment, and to enhance wages. And, sir, take 
this great truth ; place it on the title-page of every book of po- 
litical economy intended for the use of the United States ; put it 
in every Farmer’s Almanac ; let it be the heading of the column 
in every Mechanic’s Magazine ; proclaim it everywhere, and 
make it a proverb, that where there is work for the hands of men, 
there will be work for their teeth. Where there is employment, 
there will be bread. It is a great blessing to the poor to have 
cheap food ; but greater than that, prior to that, and of still 
higher value, is the blessing of being able to buy food by honest 
and respectable employment. Employment feeds, and clothes, . 
and instructs. Employment gives health, sobriety, and morals, 
Constant employment and well-paid labor produce, in a country 
like ours, general prosperity, content, and cheerfulness. Thus 
happy have we seen the country. -Thus happy may we long 
continue to see it. 


OBJECTS OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 


[A Speech delivered in the Senate of the United States, on the 23d of 
March, 1848, on the Bill from the House of Representatives for raising a Loan 
of Sixteen Millions of Dollars.] 


PoLiTicaL PaRTISANS.—Sir, political partisans, and aspirants, 
and office-seekers are not sunflowers. They do not 


“¢ turn to their god when he sets 
The same look which they turned when he rose.’’ 


ARBITRARY GOVERNMENTS.—Arbitrary governments may have 
territories and distant possessions, because arbitrary govern- 
ments may rule them by different laws and different systems. 
Russia may rule in the Ukraine and the provinces of the Cau- 
casus and Kamtschatka by different codes, ordinances, or ukases. 
We can dono such thing. They must be of us, part of us, or 
else strangers. 

I think I see that in progress which will disfigure and deform 
the Constitution. While these territories remain territories, 
they will be a trouble and an annoyance; they will draw after 
them vast expenses ; they will probably require as many troops 
as we have maintained during the last twenty years to defend 
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them against the Indian tribes. We must maintain an army at 
that immense distance. When they shall become States, they 
will be still more likely to give us trouble. 

I think I see a course adopted which is likely to turn the 
Constitution of the land into a deformed monster, into a curse 
rather than a blessing ; in fact, a frame ofean unequal govern- 
ment, not founded on popular representation, not founded on 
equality, but on the grossest inequality ; and I think that this 
process will go on, or that there is danger that it will go on, 
until this Union shall fall to pieces. I resist it, to-day and 
always! Whatever falters or whoever flies, I continue the 
contest ! 

I know, sir, that all the portents are discouraging. Would 
to God I could auspicate good influences! Would to God that 
those who think with me, and myself, could hope for stronger 
support! Would that we could stand where we desire to stand. 
I see the signs are sinister. But with few, or alone, my position 
is fixed. If there were time, I would gladly awaken the country. 
I believe the country might be awakened, although it may be 
too late. For myself, supported or unsupported, by the blessing 
of God, I shall do my duty. I see well enough all the adverse 
indications. But I am sustained by a deep and a conscientious 
sense of duty; and while supported by that feeling,-and while 
such great interests are at stake, I defy auguries, and ask no 
omen but my country’s cause ! 


EXCLUSION OF SLAVERY FROM THE TERRITORIES. 
[Aug, 12. 1848. U.S. Senate.] 


FREEDOM ALWAYS PRESUMED.—It was a maxim of the civil 
Jaw, that, between slavery and freedom, freedom should always 
be presumed, and slavery must always be proved. If any ques- 
tion arose as to the status of an individual in Rome, he was pre- 
sumed to be free until he was proved to be a slave, because 
slavery is an exception to the general rule. Such, I suppose, is 
the general law of mankind. An individual is to be presumed 
to be free, until a law can be produced which creates ownership 
in his person. 

Opposition TO SLAvERY.—Let me conclude, therefore, by 
remarking, that, while I am willing to present this as showing my 
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own judgment and position, in regard to this case, and I beg it 
to be understood that I am speaking for no other than myself, 
and while I am willing to offer it to the whole world as my own 
justification, I rest on these propositions: First, That when 
this Constitution was adopted, nobody looked for any new ac- 
quisition of territory to be formed into slave-holding States. 
Secondly, That the principles of the Constitution prohibited, and 
were intended to prohibit, and should be construed to prohibit, 
all interference of the general government with slavery as it 
existed and as it still exists in the States. And then, looking 
to the operation of these new acquisitions, which have in this 
great degree had the effect of strengthening that interest in the 
South by the addition of these five States, I feel that there is 
nothing unjust, nothing of which any honest man can complain, 
if he is intelligent, and I feel that there is nothing with which the 
civilized world, if they take notice of so humble a person as myself, 
will reproach me, when I say, as I said the other day, that I 
have made up my mind, for one, that under no circumstances 
will I consent to the further extension of the area of slavery in 
the United States, or to the further increase of slave representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND THE UNION. 
[Delivered in U. S. Senate, March 7, 1850] 
WITH THE HIGHEST “epee 
AND THE DEEPEST SENSE OF OBLIGATION, 


I DEDICATE THIS SPEECH 


TO THE 
PEOPLE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘“‘ His EGO GRATIORA DICTU ALIA ESSE SCIO ; SED ME VERA PRO 
GRATIS LogulI, ETSt MEUM INGENIUM NON MONERET, NECESSITAS COGIT. 
VELLEM, EQUIDEM, VOBIS PLACERE ; SED MULTO MALO VOS SALVOS ESSE, 
QUAICUMQUE ERGA ME ANIMO FUTURI ESTIS.”’ : 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


MR PRESIDENT,—I wish to speak to-day, not as a Massachu- 
setts man, nor as a Northern man, but as an American, and a 
member of the Senate of the United States. It is fortunate that 
there is a Senate of the United States ; a body not yet moved 
from its propriety, not lost to a just sense of its own dignity 
and its own high responsibilities, and a body to which the coun- 
try looks, with confidence, for wise, moderate, patriotic, and 
healing counsels. It is not to be denied that we live in the 
midst of strong agitations, and are surrounded by very consider- 
able dangers to our institutions and government. The impris- 
oned winds are let loose. The East, the North, and the stormy 
South combine to throw the whole sea into commotion, to 
toss its billows to the skies, and disclose its profoundest depths. 
I do not affect to regard myself, Mr. President, as holding, or 
as fit to hold, the helm in this combat with the political ele-_ 
ments ; but Ihave a duty to perform, and I mean to perform it ~ 
with fidelity, not without a sense of existing dangers, but not 
without hope. I have a part to act, not for my own security or 
safety, for I am looking out for no fragment upon which to float 
away from the wreck, if wreck there must be, but for the good . 
of the whole, and the preservation of all; and there is that which 
will keep me to my duty during this struggle, whether the sun 
and the stars shall appear, or shall not appear for many days. 
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I speak to-day for the preservation of the Union. “ Hear my 
for my cause.” I speak to-day, out of a solicitous and anxious 
heart, for the restoration to the country of that quiet and that 
harmony which make the blessings of this Union so rich, and so 
dear to us all. 

SLAVERY.—Slavery has existed in the world from time imme- 
morial, There was slavery in the earliest periods of history, 
among the Oriental nations. There was slavery among the 
Jews ; the theocratic government of that people issued no in- 
junction against it. There was slavery among the Greeks ; and 
the ingenious philosophy of the Greeks found, or sought to find, 
a justification for it exactly upon the grounds which ‘have been 
assumed for such a justification in this country; that is, a 
natural and original difference among the races of mankind, and 
the inferiority of the black or colored race to the white. The 
Greeks justified their system of slavery upon that idea, precisely. 
They held the African and some of the Asiatic tribes to be in- 
ferior to the white race ; but they did not show, I think, by any 
close process of logic, that, if this were true, the more intelligent 
and the stronger had therefore a right to subjugate the weaker. 

The more manly philosophy and jurisprudence of the Romans 
placed the justification of slavery on entirely different grounds. 
The Roman jurists, from the first and down to the fall of the 
empire, admitted that slavery was against the natural law, by 
which, as they maintained, all men, of whatsoever clime, color, 
or capacity, were equal; but they justified slavery, first, upon 
the ground and authority of the law of nations, arguing, and 
arguing truly, that at that day the conventional law of nations 
admitted that captives in war, whose lives, according to the no- 


‘tions of the times, were at the absolute disposal of the captors, 


might, in exchange for exemption from, death, be made slaves 
for life, and that such servitude might descend to their poster- 
ity. The jurists of Rome also maintained, that, by the civil 


- law, there might be servitude or slavery, personal and heredi- 


tary; first, by the voluntary act of an individual, who might 
sell himself into slavery; secondly, by his being reduced into a 
state of slavery by his creditors, in. satisfaction of his debts; 
and, thirdly, by being placed in a state of servitude or slavery 
for crime. At the introduction of Christianity, the Roman 
world was full of slaves, and I suppose there is to be found no 
injunction against that relation between man and man in the 
teachings of the Gospel of Jesus Christ or of any of his Apos- 
tles. The object of the instruction imparted to mankind by 
the founder of Christianity was to touch the heart, purify the 
soul, and improve the lives of individual men, That object 
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went directly to the first fountain of all the political and social ~ 
relations of the human race, as well as of all true religious 


feeling, the individual heart and mind of man. 

Jusr Wars.—I do not deny that there may be just wars. 
There certainly are ; but it was the remark of an eminent person, 
not many years ago, on the other side of the Atlantic, that it is 
one of the greatest reproaches to human nature that wars are 
sometimes just. The defence of nations sometimes causes a 
just war against the injustice of other nations. In this state of 
sentiment upon the general nature of slavery lies the cause ofa 
great part of those unhappy divisions, exasperations, and re- 
proaches which find vent and support in different parts of the 
Union. ‘ 

SLAVERY NOT IN CONSTITUTION.—THE term s/ave, or slavery, 
‘is not used in the Constitution. The Constitution does not re- 
quire that “fugitive slaves” shall be delivered up. It requires 


that persons held to service in one State, and escaping into» 


another, shall be delivered up. Mr. Madison opposed the 
introduction of the term sZave, or s/avery, into the Constitution ; 
for he said that he did not wish to see it recognized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America that there could be 
property in men. 

EXCLUSION OF SLAVERY.—Wherever there is a substantive 
good to be done, wherever there is a foot of land to be pre- 
vented from becoming slave territory, I am ready to assert the 
principle of the exclusion of slavery. I am pledged to it from 
the year 1837; I have been pledged to it again and again; and 
I will perform those pledges ; but I will not do a thing unneces- 
sarily that wounds the feelings of others, or that does discredit 
to my own understanding, 

SECESSION.—Secession! Peaceable secession! Sir, your 
eyes and mine are neyer destined to see that miracle. The 
dismemberment of this vast country withont convulsion! The 
breaking up of the fountains of the great deep without ruffling 
the surface! Who is so foolish, I beg everybody’s pardon, as 


to expect to see any such thing? Sir, he who sees these States, | 


now revolving in harmony around a common centre, and expects 
to see them quit their places and fly off without convulsion, may 
look the next hour to see the heavenly bodies rush from their 
spheres, and jostle against each other in the realms of space, 


without causing the wreck of the universe. There can be no- 
such thing as a peaceable secession. Peaceable secession is an - 
utter impossibility. Is the great Constitution under which we. 
live, covering this whole country, is it to be thawed and melted. 
away by secession, as the snows on the mountain melt under . 
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the influence of a vernal sun, disappear almost unobserved, and 
run off? No, sir! No, sir! I will not state what might pro- 
duce the disruption of the Union; but, sir, I see as plainly as I 
see the sun in heaven what that disruption itself must produce ; 
I see that it must produce war, and sucha war as I will not 
describe, im its twofold character. 

Peaceable secession! Peaceable secession! The concurrent 
agreement of all the members of this great republic to separate ! 
A voluntary separation, with alimony on one side and on the 
other. Why, what would be the result? Where is the line to 
be drawn? What States are to secede? What is to remain 
American? What am I to be? An American no longer? 
Am Ito become a sectional man, a local man, a separatist, 
with no country in common with the.gentlemen who sit around 
me here, or who fill the other house of Congress? Heaven for- 
bid! Where is the flag of the republic to remain? Where is 
the eagle still to tower ? or is he to cower, and shrink, and fall to 
the ground? Why, sir, our ancestors, our fathers and our 
grandfathers, those of them that are yet living amongst us with 
prolonged lives, would rebuke and reproach us; and our children 
and our grandciildren would cry out shame upon us, if we of 
this generation should dishonor these ensigns of the power of 
the government and the harmony of that Union which is every 
day felt among us with so much joy and gratitude. What is to 
become of the army? What is to become of the navy? What 
is to become of the public lands? How is each of the thirty 
States to defend itself? I know, although the idea has not 
been stated distinctly, there is to be, or it is supposed possible 
that there will be, a Southern Confederacy. I do not mean, 
when I allude to this statement, that any one seriously contem- 
plates such a state of things. I do not mean to say that it is 
true, but I have heard it suggested elsewhere, that the idea has 
been entertained, that, after the dissolution of this Union, a 
Southern Confederacy might be formed. I am sorry, sir, that 
it has ever been thought of, talked of, or dreamed of, in the wild: 
est flights of human imagination. But the idea, so far as it ex- 
ists, Must be of a separation, assigning the slave States to one 
side and the free States to the other. Sir, I may express my- 
self too strongly, perhaps, but there are impossibilities in the 
natural as well as in the physical world, and I hold the idea ofa 
separation of these States, those that are free to form one gov- 
ernment, and those that are slave-holding to form another, as 
such an impossibility. We could not separate the States by 
any such line, if we were to draw it. We could not sit down 
here to-day and draw a line of separation that would satisfy any 
five men in the country. There are natural causes that would 
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keep and tie us together, and there are social and domestic rela-_ i 


tions which we could not break if we would, and which we 
should not if we could. 

LIBERTY AND UNION, FRESH AIR oF.—And now, Mr. President, 
instead of speaking of the possibility or utility of secession, in- 
stead of dwelling in those caverns of darkness, instead of grop- 
ing with those ideas so full of all that is horrid and horrible, let 
us come out into the light of day ; let us enjoy the fresh air of 
Liberty and Union; let us cherish those hopes which belong to 
us; let us devote ourselves to those great objects that are fit 
for our consideration and our action; let us raise our concep- 
tions to the magnitude and the importance of the duties that 
devolve upon us; let our comprehension be as broad as the 
country for which we act, our aspirations as high.as its certain 
destiny ; let us not be pigmies in a case that calls for men. 
Never did there devolve on any generation of men higher trusts 
than now devolve upon us, for the preservation of this Constitu- 
tion and the harmony and peace of all who are destined to live 
under it. Let us make our generation one of the strongest and 
brightest links in that golden. chain which is destined, I fondly 
believe, to grapple the people of all the States to this Consti- 
tution for ages to come. » We have a great, popular, constitu- 
tional government, guarded, by law/and by judicature, and 
defended by the affections of the whole people. No monarchi- 
cal throne presses these States together, no iron chain of mili- 
tary power encircles them; they live and stand under a govern- 
ment popular in its form, representative in its character, founded 
upon principles of equality, and so constructed, we hope, as to 
last forever. In all its history it has been beneficent; it has 
trodden down no man’s liberty; it has crushed no State. Its 
daily respiration is liberty and patriotism; its yet youthful veins 
are full of enterprise, courage, and honorable love of glory and 
renown. Large before, the country has now, by recent events 
become vastly larger. ‘This republic now extends, with a vast 
breadth, across the whole continent) The two great seas of 
the world wash the one and the other shore,) We realize, on a 
mighty scale, the beautiful description of the ornamental border 
of the buckler of Achilles :— 


“* Now, the broad shield complete, the artist crowned 
With his last hand, and poured the ocean round; 
In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 
And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole.” 
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TRIBUTE TO MR. CALHOUN. 
[U. S. Senate, April, 1, 1850.] 


Mr. CaLHoun was calculated to be a leader in whatsoever as- 
sociation of political friends he was thrown. He was a man of 
undoubted genius and of commanding talent. All the country 
and all the world admit that. His mind was both perceptive 
and vigorous. It was clear, quick, and strong. 

Sir, the eloquence of Mr. Calhoun, or the manner in which he 
exhibited his sentiments in public bodies, was part of his intel- 
lectual character. It grew out of the qualities of his mind. It 
was plain, strong, terse, condensed, concise ; sometimes impas- 
sioned, still always severe. Rejecting ornament, not often seek- 
ing far for illustration, his power consisted in the plainness of 
his propositions, in the closeness of his logic, and in the earnest- 
ness and energy of his manner. These are the qualities, as I 
think, which have enabled him through such a long course of 
years to speak often, and yet always command attention. His 
demeanor as a Senator is known to us all, is appreciated, vener- 
ated, by us all. No man was more respectful to others; no 
man carried himself with greater decorum, no man with superior 
dignity. I think there is not one of us, when he last addressed 
us from his seat in the Senate, his form still erect, with a voice 
by no means indicating such a degree of physical weakness as 
did in fact possess him, with clear tones, and an impressive, 
-and, I may say, an imposing manner, who did not feel that he 
might imagine that we saw before us a Senator of Rome, while 
Rome survived. 

TrisuTEe TO Mr. CaLHoun.—Mr. President, he had the basis, 
the indispensable basis of all high character; and that was un- 
spotted integrity and unimpeached honor. If he had aspirations, 
they were high, and honorable, and noble. There was nothing 
grovelling, or low, or meanly selfish, that came near the head 
or the heart of Mr. Calhoun. Firm in his purpose, perfectly 
patriotic snd honest, as I am sure he was, in the principles that 
he espoused, and in the measures that he defended aside from 
that large regard for the species of distinction that conducted 
him to eminent stations for the benefit of the republic, I do not 
believe he had a selfish motive or selfish feeling. However he 
may have differed from others of us in his political opinions or 
his political principles, those principles and those opinions will 
now descend to posterity under the sanction of a great name, 
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He has lived long enough, he has done enough and he has done 
it so well, so successfully, so honorably, as to connect himself for 
all time with the records of his country. He is now an historical 
character. Those of us who have known him here will find that 
he has left upon our minds and our hearts a strong and lasting 
impression of his person, his character, and his public perform- 
ances, which, while we live, will never be obliterated. We shall 
hereafter, I am sure, indulge in it as a grateful recollection, that 
we have lived in his age, that we have been his comtemporaries, 
that we have seen him, and heard him, and known him. We 
shall delight to speak of him to those who are rising up to fill 
our places. And, when the time shall come that we ourselves 


must go, one after another, to our graves, we shall carry with us | 


a deep sense of his genius and character, his honor and integ- 
ity, his amiable deportment in private life, and the purity of his 
exalted patriotism. 


THE COMPROMISE BILL. 
[U. S. Senate, June 17, 1850.] 


Sir, my object is peace. My object is reconciliation. My 
purpose is, not to make up a case for the North, or to make up 
a case for the South. My object is not to continue useless 
and irritating controversies. I am against agitators, North 
and South. I am against local ideas, North and South, and 
against all narrow and local contests. I am an American, and 
I know no locality in America ; that is my country. My heart, 
my sentiments, my judgment, demand of me that I shall pur- 
sue such a course as shall promote the good, and the harmony, 
and the union of the whole country. This I shall do, God 
willing, to the end of the chapter. 
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LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH OF GENERAL TAYLOR. 
[U. S. Senate, July 9, 10, 1850.] 


I supPPOsE, sir, that no case ever happened, in the very best 
days of the Roman republic, when a man found himself 
clothed with the highest authority in the state under circum- 
stances more repelling all suspicion of personal application, of 
pursuing any crooked path in politics, or of having been actu- 
ated by sinister views and purposes, than in the case of the 
worthy, and eminent, and distinguished, and good man whose 
death we now deplore. 

He has left to the people of his country a legacy in this. 
He has left them a bright example, which addresses itself 
with peculiar force to the young and rising generations; for 
it tells them that there is a path to the highest degree of renown, 
straight onward, steady, without change or deviation. 

He is gone. He is ours no more, except in the force of 
his example. Sir, I heard with infinite delight the sentiments 
expressed by my honorable friend from Louisiana who has 
just resumed his seat, when he earnestly prayed that this event 
might be used to soften the animosities, to allay party crimi- 
nations and recriminations, and to restore fellowship and good 
feeling among the various sections of the Union. Mr. Secre- 
tary, great as is our loss to-day, if these inestimable and inap- 
preciable blessings shall have been secured to us even by the 
death of Zachary Taylor, they have not been purchased at too 
high a price ; and if his spirit, from the regions to which he has 
ascended, could see these results flowing from his unexpected 
and untimely end, if he could see that he had entwined a sol- 
dier’s laurel around a martyr’s crown, he could say exultingly, 
“ Happy am I, that by my death I have done more for that 
country which I loved and served, than I did or could do by 
all the devotion and all the efforts that I could make in her be- 
half during the short span of my earthly existence.” 

Mr. Secretary, great as this calamity is, we mourn not as 
those without hope. We have seen one eminent man, and 
another eminent man, and at last a man in the most eminent 
station, fall a way from the midst of us. But I doubt not there 
is a Power above us exercising over us that parental care that 
has guarded our progress for so many years. I have confidence 
still that the place of the departed will be supplied ; that the 
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kind, beneficent favor of Almighty God will still be with us, 
and that we shall be borne along, and borne upward and up- 
ward on the wings of his sustaining providence. May God 
grant that, in the time that is before us, there may not be want- 
ing to us as wise men, as good men for our counsellors, as he 
whose funeral obsequies we now propose to celebrate! 


THE COMPROMISE MEASURE. 


[A Speech delivered in the Senate of the United States, on the 17th of 


July, 1850, on the Bill reported by the Committee of Thirteen, commonly 


cailed ‘* The Compromise Biil.’’] 


TRIBUTE TO GEN. TayLor.—The chief magistrate of a great 
republic died suddenly. Recently elected to that office by the 
spontaneous voice of his fellow-countrymen, possessing in a high 
degree their confidence and regard, ere yet he had had a fair 
opportunity to develop the principles of his civil administration, 
he fell by the stroke of death. Yet, sir, mixed with the sad 
thoughts which this event suggests, and the melancholy feeling 
which spread over the whole country, the real. lovers and ad- 
mirers of our constitutional government, in the midst of their 
grief and affliction, found something consoling and gratifying. 
The executive head of a great nation had fallen suddenly; no 
disturbance arose; no shock was felt in the great and free re- 
public. Credit, public and private, was in no way disturbed, 
and danger to the community or individuals was nowhere felt. 
The legislative authority was neither dissolved nor prorogued; 
nor was there any further interruption or delay in the exercise 
of the ordinary functions of every branch of the government, than 
such as was necessary for the indulgence, the proper indulgence, 
of the grief which afflicted Congress and the country. Sir, for 
his country General Taylor did not live long enough ; but there 
were circumstances in his death so favorable for his own fame 


and character, so gratifying to all to whom he was most dear, 


that he may be said to have died fortunately. 
“That life is long which answers life’s great end.’ 


A gallant soldier, able and experienced in his profession, he 


had achieved all that was to be expected by him in that line of © 


duty. Placed at the head of the government, as I have said, by 


the. free voice of the people, he died in the full possession of — 
the gratitude of his country. He died in the midst of domestic © 
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affections and domestic happiness. He died in the conscious- 
ness of duty performed. He died here, in the midst of the 
councils of his country ; which country, through us, its organs, 
has bestowed upon him those simple, but grand and imposing 
rites, which the republic confers on the most distinguished of 
her sons. 


** Such honors Ilium to her hero paid, 
And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s shade.” 


He has run the race destined for him by Providence, and he 
sleeps with the blessings of his countrymen. 

THe Compromise Biit.—There are those, (I do not speak, 
of course, of members of Congress, and I do not desire to be 
understood as making any allusion whatever, in what I may 
say, to members of this house or of the other,) there are those 
in the country who say, on the part of the South, that the South 
by this bill gives up everything to the North, and that they will 
fight it to the last ; and there are those, on the part of the North, 
who say, that this bill gives up everything to the South and 
that they will fight it to the last. And really, sir, strange as it 
may seem, this disposition to make battle upon the bill, by those 
who never agreed in anything before under the light of heaven, 
has created a sort of fellowship and good feeling between them. 
One says, Give me your hand, my good fellow; you mean to 
go against this bill to the death, because it gives up the rights 
of the South ; I mean to go against the bill to the death, because 
it gives up the rights of the North; let us shake hands and cry, 
out “ Down with the bill!” and then unitedly raise the shout, 


** A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage! ”’ 


Such is the consistency of the opposition to this measure. 
ConerEss NoT Free.—I know, sir, how easily we glide into 
this habit of following instructions ; although I know, also, that 
members of Congress wish to act conscientiously always, and I 
believe they wish themselves free from these trammels, But 
the truth is that under the doctrine of instructions Con- 
gress is not free. To the extent to which this doctrine may 
at any time prevail in it, the two houses are not deliberative 
bodies. Congress needs a “ Wilmot Proviso,” much more than 
the snow-capped mountains of New Mexico or the salt plains of 
Utah. If the genius of American liberty, or some angel from a 
higher sphere, could fly over the land with a scroll bearing words, 
and with power to give effect to those words and those words 
should be, “‘ Be it ordained that neither in the Senate nor in the 
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House of Representatives in Congress assembled shall there be 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except for crime,” it would be 
a glorious crowning honor to the Constitution of the United 
States. O thou spirit of Nathan Dane! How couldst thou take 
so much pains to set men’s limbs free in the Territories, and 
never deign to add even a proviso in favor of the freedom of 
opinion and conscience in the halls of Congress ! . 
Accusations or NorTH AND SourH.—Accusations made by 
individuals in the North are attributed by the South to the whole 
North indiscriminately. On the other hand, extravagant individ- 
uals at the South utter objectionable sentiments; and these 
are bruited all over the North as Southern sentiments, and there- 


fore the South is denounced. In the same way, sentiments - 


springing from the Abolitionists of the North, which no man of 
character and sense approves, are spread in the South; and the 
whole North are there charged with being Abolitionists, or tinc- 
tured with Abolitionism. Now, one side is just as fair and as 
true as the other. It is a prejudice of which both sides must 
rid themselves-if they ever mean to come together as brethren, 
enjoying one renown, one destiny, and expecting one and the 
same destiny hereafter. If we mean tolive together, common 
prudence should teach us to treat each other with respect. 
STATES PERMANENT.—Mr. President, it has always seemed to 
me to be a grateful reflection, that, however short and transient 
may be the lives of individuals, states may be permanent. The 
great corporations that embrace the government of mankind, 
protect their liberties, and secure their happiness, may have 
something of perpetuity, and, as I might say, of earthly immor- 
tality. For my part, sir, I gratify myself by contemplating what 
in the future will be the condition of that generous State, which 
has done me the honor to keep me in the counsels of the coun- 
try for so many years. I see nothing about her in prospect less 
than that which encircles her now. I feel that when I, and all 
those that now hear me, shall have gone to our last home, and 
afterwards, when mould may have gathered upon our memories, 


as it will have done upon our tombs, that State, so early to take ~ 


her part in the great contest of the Revolution, will stand, as 


she has stood and now stands, like that column which, near her 


Capitol, perpetuates the memory of the first great battle of the 
Revolution, firm, erect, and immovable. I believe, sir, that, if 
commotion shall shake the country, there will be one rock for 
ever, as solid as the granite of her hills, for the Union to repose 
upon. I-believe that, if disasters arise, bringing clouds which 
shall obscure the ensign now over her and over us, there will be 


one star that will but burn the brighter amid the darkness of 
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that night; and I believe that, if in the remotest ages (I trust 
they will be infinitely remote) an occasion shall occur when the 
sternest duties of patriotism are demanded and to be performed, 
Massachusetts will imitate her own example; and that, as at 
the breaking out of the Revolution she was the first to offer the 
outpouring of her blood and her treasure in the struggle for- 
liberty, so she will be hereafter ready, when the emergency 
arises, to repeat and renew that offer, with a thousand times as 
many warm hearts, and a thousand times as many strong 
hands. : 

And now, Mr, President, to return at last to the principal and 
important question before us, What are we to do? How are we 
to bring this emergent and pressing question to an issue and an 
end? Here have we been seven and a half months, disputing 
about points which, in my judgment, are of no practical impor- 
tance to one or the other part of the country. Are we to dwell 
forever upon a single topic, a single idea? Are we to forget 
all the purposes for which governments are instituted, and con- 
tinue everlastingly to dispute about that which is of no essential 
consequence? I think, sir, the country calls upon us loudly and 
imperatively to settle this question. I think that the whole 
world is looking to see whether this great popular government 
can get through such a crisis. We are the observed of all ob- 
servers. It is not to be disputed or doubted, that the eyes of 
all Christendom are upon us. We have stooped through many 
trials. Can we not stand through this, which takes so much the 
character of a sectional controversy? Can we stand that? 
There is no inquiring man in all Europe who does not ask him- 
self that question every day, when he reads the intelligence of 
the morning. Can this country, with one set of interests at the 
South, and another set of interests at the North, and these in- 
terests supposed, but falsely supposed, to be at variance ; can 
this people see what is-so evident to the whole world beside that 
this Union is their main hope and greatest benefit, and that 
their interests in every part are entirely compatible? Can they 
see, and will they feel, that their prosperity, their respectability 
among the nations of the earth, and their happiness at home, 
depend upon the maintenance of their Union and their Consti- 
tution? That isthe question. I agree that local divisions are apt 
to warp the understandings of men, and to excite a belligerent 
feeling between section and section. It is natural, in times of 
irritation, for one part of the country to say, If you do that, I 
will do this, and so get up a feeling of hostility and defiance. 
Then comes belligerent legislation, and then an appeal to arms. 
The question is, whether we have the true patriotism, the true 
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Americanism, necessary to carry us through such atrial. The 
whole world is looking towards us with extreme anxiety. For 
myself, I propose, sir, to abide by the principles and the pur- 
poses which I have avowed. I shall stand by the Union, and 
by all who stand by it. I shall do justice to the whole country, 
according to the best of my ability, in all I say, and act for the 
good of the whole country in all Ido. I mean to stand upon 
the Constitution. I need no other platform. I shall know but 
one country. The ends I aim at shall be my country’s, my 
God’s, and Truth’s. I was born an American: I will live an 
American; I shall die an American; and I intend to perform 
the duties incumbent upon me in that character to the end 
of my cafeer. I mean to do this, with absolute disregard 
of personal consequences. What are personal consequences ? 
What is the individual man, with all the good or evil that 
may betide him, in comparison with the good or evil which 
may befall a great country in a crisis like this, and in the 
midst of great transactions which concern that country’s fate ? 
Let the consequences be what they will, I am careless... No 
man can suffer too much, and-no man can fall too soon, if he 
suffer or if he fall in defence of the liberties and Constitution of 
his country. 


DEFENCE OF THE KENNISTONS. 
[Supreme Court of Mass., April, 1817.] 


MISERABLE, miserable, indeed, is the reasoning which would 
infer any man’s guilt from his agitation when he found himself 
accused of a heinous offence ; when he saw evidence which he 
might know to be false and fraudulent brought against him; 
when his house was filled, from the garret to the cellar, by those 
whom he might esteem as false witnesses ; and when he himself, 
instead of being at liberty to observe their conduct and watch 
their motions, was a prisoner in close custody in his own house, 
with the fists of a catch-poll clenched upon his throat. 
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THE DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CASE. 


[Remarks in Secret Session of U. S. Senate, Jun. 24, 1832.] 


[ Argument before the Supreme Court of the United States at Washington, 
on the roth of March, 1881.] 


PROPERTY, RIGHT OF INDIVIDUALS TO USE THEIR OWN.—Indi- 
viduals have a right to use their own property for purposes of ben- 
evolence, either towards the public, or towards other individuals. 
They have a right to exercise this benevolence in such lawful 
manner as they may choose; and when the government has in- 
duced and excited it, by contracting to give perpetuity to the 
stipulated manner of exercising it, it is not law, but violence, to 
rescind this contract, and seize on the property. Whether the 
State will grant these franchises, and under what conditions it 
will grant them, it decides for itself. But when once granted, 
the constitution holds them to be sacred, till forfeited for just 
cause. 

LEGISLATURE, PowER or.—No legislature in this country is 
able, and may the time never come whsn it shall, to apply to it- 
self the memorable expression of a Roman pontiff: ‘ Licet hoc 
DE JURE 207 possumus, volumus tamen DE PLENITUDE POTESTATIS.” 

The case before the court is not of ordinary importance, nor 
of every day occurrence. It affects not this college only, but 
every college, and all the literary institutions of the country. 
They have flourished hitherto, and have become in a high degree 
respectable and useful to the community. They have all a com- 
mon principle of existence, the inviolability of their charters. It 
will be a dangerous, a most dangerous experiment, to hold thsse 
institutions subject to the rise and fall of popular parties, and 
the fluctuations of political opinons. If the franchise may be at 
any time taken away, or impaired, the property also may be taken 
away, or its use perverted. Benefactors will have no certainty 
of effecting the object of their bounty ; and learned men will be 
deterred from devoting themselves to the service of such insti- 
tutions, from the precarious title of their offices. Colleges and 
halls will be deserted by all better spirits, and become a theatre 
for the contentions of politics. Party and faction will be cher- 
ished in the places consecrated to piety and learning. ‘These 
consequences are neither remote nor possible only, They are 
certain and immediate. 

When the court in North Carolina declared the law of the 
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State, which repealed a grant to its university, unconstitutional 
and void, the legislature: had the candor and the wisdom to re- 
peal the Jaw. This example, so honorable to the State which 
exhibited it, is most fit to be followed on this occasion, And 
there is good reason to hope that a State, which has hitherto 
been so much distinguished for temperate counsels, cautious leg- 
islation, and regard to law, will not fail to adopt a course which 
will accord with her highest and best interests, and in no small 
degree elevate her reputation. 

It was for many and obvious reasons most anxiously desired 
that the question of the power of the legislature over this charter 
should have been finally decided in the State court. An earnest 
hope was éntertained that the judges of the court might have 
viewed the case in a light favorable to the rights of the trustees. 
That hope has failed. It is here that those rights are now to be 
maintained, or they are prostrated forever. Omnia ala perfu- 
gia bonorum, subsidia, consilia, auxilia, jura ceciderunt, Quem 
enim alium appellem? quem obtester ? quem implorem? isi hoc 
loco, nist apud vos, nist per vos, judices, salutem nostram, que spe 
exigua extremaque pendet, tenuerimus ; nihil est praterea quo con- 
Jugere possimus. 


DEFENCE OF JUDGE JAMES PRESCOTT. 


[Argument on the Impeachment of James Prescott, before the Senate of 
Massachusetts, on the 24th of April, 1821.] 


The respondent has as deep a stake, no doubt, in this trial, as 


he can well have in anything which does not affect life. Regard - 


for reputation, love of honorable character, affection for those 
who must suffer with him, if he suffers, and who will feel your 
sentence of conviction, if you should pronounce one, fall on their 
own heads, as it falls on his, cannot but excite in his breast an 
anxiety, which nothing could well increase, and nothing but a 
consciousness of upright intention could enable him to endure. 
Yet, sir, a few years will carry him far beyond the reach of the 


consequences of trial. Those same years will bear away, also, ’ 


in their rapid flight, those who prosecute and those who judge 
him. But the community remains. The Commonwealth, we 
trust, will be perpetual. She is yet in her youth, as a free and 
independent State, and, by analogy to the life of individuals, 
may be said to be in that period of her existence when principles 
of action are adopted and character is formed. The honorable 
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respondent will not be the principal sufferer, if he should here 
fall a victim to charges of undefined and undefinable offences, to 
loose notions of constitutional law, or novel rules of evidence. 
By the nature of moral retribution, the evil of such a course would 
fall most heavily on the State which should pursue it, by shaking 
its character for justice, and impairing its principles of constitu- 
tional liberty. This, sir, is the first interesting and important 
impeachment which has arisen under the constitution of the 
Commonwealth. The decision now to be made cannot but affect 
subsequent cases. Governments necessarily are more or less 
regardful of precedents, on interesting public trials, and as, on 
the present occasion, all who act any part here have naturally 
considered what has been done and what rules and principles 
have governed, in similar cases, in other communities, so those 
who shall come after us will look back to this trial. And I most 
devoutly hope they may be able to regard it as a safe and useful 
example, fit to instruct and guide them in theirown duty; an ex- 
ample full of wisdom and of moderation; an example of cautious 
and temperate justice ; an example of law and principle success- 
fully opposed to temporary excitement; an example indicating 
in all those who bear a leading part in the proceedings a spirit 
fitted for a judicial trial, and proper for men who act with an en- 
lightened and firm regard to the permanent interests of public 
constitutional liberty. To preserve the respondent in the office 
which he fills, or to deprive him of it, may be an object of little 
interest to the public. But on what principles he is to be so 
preserved or deprived is an inquiry in the highest degree impor- 
. tant, and in which the public has a deep and lasting interest. 

Acts oF A Pusiic OrFricer.—What a public officer does can 
be proved ; but the mere manner in which he does it, every word 
he may say, every gesture he may make, cannot ordinarily be 
proved; and when a witness comes forth who pretends to re- 
member them, whether he speaks truth or falsehood, it is 
most difficult to contradict him. It is in sucha case, therefore, 
that a prejudiced witness should be received with the utmost 
caution and distrust. 

TESTIMONY, SUPPRESSED FOR YEARS.—Let me ask, sir, what a 
grand jury would say to a prosecutor, who, with the full knowl- 
edge of all the facts, should have slept over a supposed injury 
for six years, and should then come forward to prefer an indict- 
ment? What would they say especially if they found him ap- 
parently stimulated by recent resentment, and prosecuting, for 
one supposed ancient injury, with the heat and passion excited 
by another supposed recent injury? Sir, they would justly 
look on his evidence with suspicion, and would undoubtedly 
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‘throw out his bill. Justice would demand it ; and in my humble 
opinion justice demands nothing less on the present occasion. 
But, sir, there is one rule of a more positive nature, which I 


think applicable to the case ; and that is, that a witness detected : 
in one misrepresentation is to be credited in nothing. This rule 


is obviously founded in the plainest reason, and it would be 
totally unsafe to disregard it. 

IMPORTANCE OF JUST JUDGMENT.—Mr. President, the case is 
closed! The fate of the respondent is in yourhands. It is for 
you now to say, whether, from the law and the facts as they have 
appeared before you, you will proceed to disgrace and dis- 
franchise hint. If your duty calls on you to convict him, let 
justice be done, and convict him ; but, I adjure you, let it be a 
clear, undoubted case. Tet it be so for his sake, for you are 
robbing him of that for which, with all your high powers, you 
can yield him no compensation ; let it be so for your own sakes, 
for the responsibility of this day’s judgment is one which you 
must carry with you through life. Formyself, I am willing Here 
to relinquish the character of an advocate, and to express opinions 
by which I am prepared to be bound as a citizen and a man. 
And I say upon my honor and conscience, that I see not how, 
with the law and constitution for your guides, you can pronounce 
the respondent guilty. I declare that I have seen no case of 
wilful and corrupt official misconduct, set forth according to the 
réquisitions of the constitution, and proved according to the com- 


mon rules of evidence. J see many things imprudent and ill- » 


judged; many things that I could wish had been otherwise; but 
corruption and crime I do not see. 

Sir, the prejudices of the day will soon be forgotten; the pas- 
sions, if any there be, which have excited or favored this prose- 
cution will subside ; but the consequence of the judgment you 
are about to render will outlive both them and you. The 
respondent is now brought, a single, unprotected individual, to 
this formidable bar of judgment, to stand against the power and 
authority of the State. I know you can crush him, as he stands 
before you, and clothed as you are with the sovereignty of the 
State. You have the power “to change his countenance and to 
send him away.” Nor do I remind you, that your judgment is 
to be rejudged by the community; and, as you have summoned 
him for trial to this high tribunal, that yon are soon to descend 
yourselves from these seats of justice, and stand before the higher 
tribunal of the world. I would not fail so much in respect to 
this honorable court as to hint that it could pronounce a sentence 
which the community will reverse. No, sir, it is not the world’s 
revision which I would call on you to regard; but that of your 
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own consciences, when years have gone by and you shall look 
back on the sentence you are about to render. If you send away 
the respondent, condemned and sentenced, from your bar, you are 
yet to meet him in the world on which you cast him out. You 
will be called to behold him a disgrace to his family, a sorrow 
and shame to his children, a living fountain of grief and agony 
to himself. 

If you shall then be able to behold him only as an unjust 
judge, whom vengeance has overtaken and justice has blasted, 
you will be able to look upon him, not without pity, but yet 
without remorse. But if, on the other hand, you shall see, when- 
ever and wherever you meet him, a victim of prejudice or of 
passion, a sacrifice to a transient excitement; if you shall see in 
him a man for whose condemnation any provision of the consti- 
tution has been violated or any principle of law broken down, 
then will he be able, humble and low as may be his condition, 
then will he be able to turn the current of compassion backward, 
and to look with pity on those who have been his judges. If 
you are about to visit this respondent with a judgment which 
shall blast his house; if the bosoms of the innocent and the 
amiable are to be made bleed under your infliction, I beseech 
you to be able to state clear and strong grounds for your proceed- 
ing. Prejudice and excitement are transitory, and will pass 
away. Political expediency, in matters of judicature, is a false 
and hollow principle, and will never satisfy the conscience of 
him who is fearful that he may have given a hasty judgment. I 
earnestly entreat you, for your own sakes, to possess yourselves 
of solid reasons, founded in truth and justice, for the judgment 
you pronounce, which you can carry with you till you go down 
into your graves ; reasons which will require no argument to 
revive, no sophistry, no excitement. no regard to popular favor, 
to render satisfactory to your consciences; reasons which you 
can appeal to in every crisis of your lives, and which shall be 
able to assure you, in your own great extremity, that you have 
not judged a fellow-creature without mercy. 

Sir, I have done with the case of this individual, and now 
leave it in your hands. But I would yet once more appeal to 
you as public men ; as statesmen ; as men of enlightened minds, 
capable of a large view of things, and of foreseeing the remote 
consequences of important transactions; and, as such, I would 
most earnestly implore you to consider fully of the judgment you 
may pronounce. You are about to give a construction to consti- 
tutional provisions which may adhere to that instrument for ages, 
either for good or evil. I may perhaps overrate the importance 
of this occasion to the public welfare ; but I confess it does ap- 
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pear to me that, if this body give its sanction to some of the 
principles which have been advanced on this occasion, then there 
is a power in the State above the constitution and the law; a 
power essentially arbitrary and despotic, the exercise of which, 
may be most dangerous. If impeachment be not under the rule 
of the constitution and the laws, then may we tremble, not only 
for those who may be impeached, but for all others. If the full 
benefit of every constitutional provision be not extended to the * 
respondent, his case becomes the case of all the people of the . 
Commonwealth. The constitution is their constitution. They have 
made it for their own protection, and for his among the rest. 
They are not eager for his conviction. They desire not his 
ruin. Ifhebe condemned without having his offences set forth 
in the manner which they, by their constitution, have prescribed, 
and in the manner which they, by their laws, have ordained, 
then not only is he condemned unjustly, but the rights of the : 
whole people are disregarded. For the sake of the people them- D 
selves, therefore, I would resist all attempts to convict by f 
straining the laws or getting over their prohibitions. I hold up a 
before him the broad shield of the constitution ; if through that ' 
he be pierced and fall, he will be but one sufferer in a common ; 
catastrophe. A 


THE CASE OF GIBBON AND OGDEN. 
[Supreme Court. U. S. Feb., 1824]. 


POWER OF CONGRESS TO REGULATE CoMMERCE.—I shall con- 
tend that the power of Congress to regulate commerce is com- 
plete and entire, and, to a certain extent, necessarily exclusive ; 
that the acts in question are regulations of commerce, in a most 
important particular, affecting it in those respects in which it is 
under the exclusive authority of Congress. I state this first 
proposition guardedly. I do not mean to say, that all regula- : 
tions which may, in their operation, affect commerce, are ex- 3 
clusively in the power of Congress ; but that such power as has 
been exercised in this case does not remain with the State’. 
Nothing is more complex than commerce ; and in such an age 
as this, no words embrace a wider field than commercial regulation, 
Almost all the business and intercourse of life may be con- 
nected incidentally, more or less, with commercial regula- 
tions, 

Unirorm SysTeM OF ComMERCE.—I contend. therefore, that 
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the people intended, in establishing the Constitution, to transfer 
from the several States to a general government those high and 
important powers over commerce, which, in their exercise, were 

-to maintain a uniform and general system. From the very 
nature of the case, these powers must be exclusive ; that is, the 
higher branches of commercial regulation must be exclusively 
committed to a single hand. What is it that is to be regulated? 
Not the commerce of the several States, respectively, but the 
commerce of the United States. Henceforth, the commerce of 
the States was to be a wif ; and the system by which it was to exist 
and be governed must necessarily be complete, entire, and uni- 
form. Its character was to be described in the flag which 
waved over it, E PLURIBUS UNUM. ’ 


THE CASE OF OGDEN AND SAUNDERS. 
[Supreme Court U.S. Jan., 1827.] 


THE CONSTITUTION, TO ACCOMPLISH GREAT PoLITICAL OBJECT.— 
The Constitution was intended to accomplish a great political 
object. Its design was not so much to prevent injustice or injury 
in one Case, or in successive single cases, as it was to make 
general salutary provisions, which, in their operation, should 
give security to all contracts, stability to credit, uniformity 
among all the States in those things which materially concern 
the foreign commerce of the country, and their own credit, 
trade, and intercourse with each other. The real question is, 
therefore, a much broader one than has been argued. It is 
this : Whether the Constitution has not, for general political 
purposes, ordained that bankrupt laws should be established 
only by national authority? We contend that such was the in- 
tention of the Constitution; an intention, as we think, plainly 
manifested in several of its positions. 

COMMERCE, CREDIT, AND CONFIDENCE.—Commerce, credit, 
and confidence were the principle things which did not exist 
under the old Confederation, and which it was a main object of 
the present Constitution to create and establish. A vicious 
system of legislation, a system of paper money and tender laws, 
had completely paralyzed industry, threatened to beggar every 
man of property, and ultimately to ruin the country. ‘The rela- 
tion between debtor and creditor, always delicate, and always 
dangerous whenever it divides society, and draws out the respec- 
tive parties into different ranks and classes, was in such a con- 
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dition in the years 1787, 1788, and 1789, as to threaten the over- 
throw of all government ; and a revolution was menaced, much 
more critical and alarming than that through which the country 
had recently passed. The object of the new Constitution was to 
arrest these evils; to awaken industry by giving security to 
property ; to establish confidence, credit, and commerce, by 
salutary laws, to be enforced by the power of the whole com- 
munity. The Revolutionary War was over, the country had 
peace, but little domestic tranquillity ; it had liberty, but few of 
its enjoyments, and none of its security. The States had strug- 
‘gled together, but their union was imperfect. They had free- 
dom, but not an established course of justice. The Consti- 
tution was therefore framed, as it professes, “ to form a 
more perfect union, to establish justice, to secure the 
blessings of liberty, and to insure domestic tranquillity.” 

ONE UntrormM MeEpium or PayMENT.—To recapitulate what 
has been said, we maintain, first, that the Constitution, by its 
grants to~Congress and its prohibitions on the States, has 


sought to establish one uniform standard of value, or medium of . 


payment. Second, that, by like means, it has endeavored to 
provide for one uniform mode of discharging debts, when they 
are to be discharged without payment. Third, that these objects 
are connected, and that the first ioses much of its importance, 
if the last, also, be not accomplished. Fourth, that, reading the 
grant to Congress and the prohibition on the States together, 
the inference is strong that the Constitution intended to confer 
an exclusive power to pass bankrupt laws on Congress. Fifth, 
that the prohibition in the tenth section reaches to all contracts, 
existing or future, in the same way that the other prohibition in 
the same section extends to all debts existing or future. Sixthly, 
that, upon any other construction, one great political object of 
the Constitution will fail of its accomplishment. 
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THE MURDER OF CAPTAIN JOSEPH WHITE, 
[4friZ 1830.] 


He has done the murder. No eye has seen him, no ear has 
heard him. The secret is his own, and it is safe! 

Ah! gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. Such a secret 
can be safe nowhere. The whole creation of God has neither 
nook nor corner where the guilty can bestow it, and say it is 
safe. Not to speak of that eye which pierces through all dis- 
guises, and beholds everything as in the splendor of noon, such 
secrets of guilt are never safe from detection, even by men. 
True it is, generally speaking, that “ murder will out.” True it 
is, that Providence hath so ordained, and doth so govern things, 
that those who break the great law of Heaven by. shedding 
man’s blood seldom succeed in avoiding discovery. Especially, 
in a case exciting so much attention as this, discovery must 
come, and will come, sooner or later. A thousand eyes turn at 
once to explore every man, every thing, every circumstance, con- 
nected with the time and place; a thousand ears catch every 
whisper ; a thousand excited minds intensely dwell on the scene, 
shedding all their light, and ready to kindle the slightest circum- 
stance into a blaze of discovery. Meantime the guilty soul 
cannot keep its own secret. It is false to itself; or rather it 
feels an irresistible impulse of conscience to be true to itself. It 
labors under its guilty possession, and knows not what to do 
with it. The human heart was not made for the residence of 
such an inhabitant. It finds itself preyed on by a torment, 
which it dares not acknowledge to God or man. A vulture is 
devouring it, and it can ask no sympathy or assistance, either 
from heaven orearth. The secret which the murderer possesses 
soon comes to possess him; and, like the evil spirits of which 
we read, it overcomes him, and leads him whithersoever it will. 
He feels it beating at his heart, rising to his throat, and de- 
‘manding disclosure. He thinks the whole world sees it in his 
face, reads it in his eyes, and almost hears its workings in the 
very silence of his thoughts. It has become his master. It be- 
trays his discretion, it breaks down his courage, it conquers his 
prudence. When suspicions from without being to embarrass 
him, and the net of circumstance to entangle him, the fatal secret 
struggles with still greater violence to burst forth. It must be 
confessed, it will be confessed; there is no refuge from con- 
fession but suicide, and suicide is confession, 
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ExTRAORDINARY GuILT.—Such is human nature, that some 
persons lose their abhorrence of crime in their admiration of its 
magnificent exhibitions. Ordinary vice is reprobated by them, 
but extraordinary guilt, exquisite wickedness, the high flights 
and poetry of crime, seize on the imagination, and lead them to 
forget the depths of the guilt, in admiration of the excellence of 
the performance, or the unequalled atrocity of the purpose. 
There are those in our day who have made great use of this 
infirmity of our nature, and by means of it done infinite injury 
to the cause of good morals. They have affected not only the 
taste, but I fear also the principles, of the young, the heedless, and 
the imaginative, by the exhibition of interesting and beautiful 
monsters. “They render depravity attractive, sometimes by the 
polish of its manners, and sometimes by its very extravagance ; 
and study to show off crime under all the advantages of clever- 
ness and dexterity. 

THe CriminaL Law.—The criminal law is founded in a prin- 
ciple of vengeance. It does not punish that it may inflict suf- 
fering. The humanity of the law feels and regrets every pain it 
causes, every hour of restraint it imposes, and more deeply still 


every life it forfeits. But it uses evil as the means of prevent- _ 


ing greater evil. It seeks to deter from crime by the example 
of punishment. This is its true, and only true main object. It 
restrains the liberty of the few offenders, that the many who do 
not offend may enjoy their liberty. It takes the life of the mur- 
derer, that other murders may not be committed. The law 
might open the jails, and at once set free all persons accused of 
offences, and it ought to do so if it could be made certain that 
no other offences would hereafter be committed; because it 
punishes, not to satisfy any desire to inflict pain, but simply to 
prevent the repetition of crimes. When the guilty, therefore, 
are not punished, the law has so far failed of its purpose; the 
safety of the innocent is so far endangered.. Every unpunished 
murder takes away something from the security of every man’s 
life. Whenever a jury, through whimsical and ill-founded scru- 
ples, suffer the guilty to escape, they make themselves answera- 
ble for the augmented danger of the innocen 

TRutTH 1s TRuTH.—Truth is truth, come whence it may. 

THE DESTROYING OF CRIME.—Mark the destiny of crime. It 
is ever obliged to resort to such subterfuges; it trembles in the 
broad light; it betrays itself in seeking concealment. He alone 
walks safely who walks uprightly. 

THE DiscHarcGE or Duty.—Gentlemen, your whole concern 
should be to do your duty, and leave consequences to take care 
of themselves. You will receive the law from the court. Your 
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verdict, it is true, may endanger the prisoner’s life, but then it 
is to save other lives. If the prisoner’s guilt has been shown 
and proved beyond all reasonable doubt, you will convict him. 
If such reasonable doubts of guilt still remain, you will acquit 
him. You are the judges of the whole case. You owe a duty 
to the public, as well as to the prisoner at the bar. You cannot 
presume to be wiser than the law. Your duty is a plain straight- 
forward one. Doubtless we would all judge him in mercy. 
Towards him, as an individual, the law inculcates no hostility ; 
but towards him, if proved to be a murderer, the law, and the 
oaths you have taken, and public justice, demand that you do 
your duty. 

With conscience satisfied with the discharge of duty, no con- 
sequences canharm you. There is no evil that we cannot either 
face or fly from, but the consciousness of duty disregarded. A 
sense of duty pursues us ever. It is omnipresent, like the Deity. 
If we take to ourselves the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea, duty performed, or duty violated, 
is still with us, for our happiness or our misery. If we say the 
darkness shall cover us, in the darkness as in the light our obli- 
gations are yet with us. We cannot escape their power, nor fly 
from their presence. They are with us in this life, will be with 
us at its close; and in that scene of inconceivable solemnity, 
which lies yet further onward, we shall still find ourselves sur- 
rounded by the consciousness of duty, to pain us wherever it has 
been violated, and to console us so far as God may have given 
us grace to perform it. 


THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES AGAINST 
WILLIAM D. PRIMROSE. 


[Supreme Court, U. S., Feb. 9, 1839.] 


MECANIQUE PoLiITIQUE—We have no second Laplace, and 
we never shall have, with his Mécanique Politique, able to define 
and describe the orbit of each sphere in our political system with 
such exact mathematical precision. ‘There is no such thing as 
arranging these governments of ours by the laws of gravitaton, 
so that they will be sure to go on forever without impinging. - 

Wuart Is Banxinc ?—I now beg to.ask the particular attention 
of the court to this question: WHAT IS BANKING ? 

Alabama, in reference to banking, has done nothing but es- 
tablish a bank, and give it the usual banking powers. And 
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when the learned counsel on the other side speak of banking, | 


what do they mean by it? A bank deals in exchange, and it 
buys or builds houses also ; so do individuals. If there be any 


thing peculiar in these acts by a bank, it must be, not in the nat- ¥ 


ure of the acts individually, but in the aggregate of the whole. 
What constitutes banking must be something peculiar. There 
are various acts of legislation by different States in this coun- 
try, for granting or preventing the exercise of banking privileges. 
But has any law ever been passed to authorize or to prevent the 
buying by an individual of a bill of exchange ? No one has ever 
heard of such a thing. The laws to restrain banking have all 
been directed to one end; that is, to repress the unauthorized 
circulation of paper money. There are various other functions 


performed by banks; but, in discharging all these, they only do 


what unincorporated individuals do. What is that, then, without 
which any institution is not a bank, and with which it is a bank ? 
It is a power to issue promissory notes with a view to their cir- 
culation.as money. | 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY AND THE RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION OF THE YOUNG. 


[A Speech delivered in the Supreme Court at Washington, on the 2oth of 
February, 1844, in the case of Francois Fénelon Vidal, John F. Girard, and 
“ others, Complainants and Appellants, against The Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Citizens of Philadelphia, the Executors of Stephen Girard, and others, De- 
fendants. ] 


Bopy or CLERGYMEN.—I hope that our learned men have 
done something for the honor of our literature abroad. I hope 
that the courts of justice and members of the bar of this country 
have done something to elevate the character of the profession 
of the law. I hope that the discussions above (in Congress) 
have done something to meliorate the condition of the human 


race, to secure and extend the great charter of human rights, and 


to strengthen and advance the great principles of human liberty. 
But I contend that no literary efforts, no adjudications, no con- 
stitutional, discussions, nothing that has been done or said in 
favor of the great interests of universal man, has done this 


country more credit, at-home and abroad, than the establish- — 


ment of our body of clergymen, their support by voluntary con- 


tributions, and the general excellence of their character for piety 
and learning. 


ae a 
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Did a man ever live that had a respect for the Christian re- 
ligion, and yet had no regard for any one of its ministers? Did 
that system of instruction ever exist, which denounced the whole 
body of Christian teachers, and yet called itself a system of 
Christianity ? 

INSTITUTION OF INSTRUCTION DISOWNING CHRISTIANITY,— 
I maintain, that, in any institution for the instruction of youth, 
where the authority of God is disowned, and the duties of 
Christianity derided and despised, and its ministers shut out 
from all participation in its proceedings, there can no more be 
charity, true charity, found to exist, than evil can spring out of 
the Bible, error out of truth, or hatred and animosity come forth 
from the bosom of perfect love. No, sir! No, sir! If charity denies 
its birth and parentage, if it turns infidel to the great doctrines of 
the Christian religion, if it turns unbeliever, it is no longer 
charity! There is no longer charity, either in a Christian sense 
or in the sense of jurisprudence ; for it separates itself from the 
fountain of its own creation. 

I will not say that there may not be a charity for instruction, 
in which there is no positive provision for the Christian religion. 
But I do say, and do insist, that there is no such thing in the 
history of religion, no such thing in the history of human law, 
as a charity, a school of instruction for children, from which the 
Christian religion and Christian teachers are excluded, as unsafe 
and unworthy intruders. Such a scheme is deprived of that 
which enters into the very essence of human benevolence, when 
that benevolence contemplates instruction, that is to say, re- 
ligious knowledge, connected with human knowledge. It is 
this which causes it to be regarded as a charity ; and by reason 
of this it is entitled to the special favor of the courts of law. 

_ Tue-Earuiest INTELLECTUAL WaNnT.—The earliest and the 

most urgent intellectual want of human nature is the knowledge 
of its origin, its duty, and its destiny. ‘‘ Whence am I, what am 
I, and what is before me?” ‘Thisis the cry of the human soul, 
so soon as it raises its contemplation above visible, material 
things. 

When an intellectual being finds himself on this earth, as 
soon as the faculties of reason operate, one of the first inquiries 
of his mind is, “ Shall I be here always?” ‘Shall I live here 
forever?” And reasoning from what he sees daily occuring to 
others, he learns to a certainty that his state of being must one 
day be changed. I do not mean to deny, that it may be true 
that he is created with this consciousness ; but whether it be 
consciousness, or the result of his reasoning faculties, man soon 
learns that he must die. And of all sentient beings, he alone, 
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so far as we can judge, attains to this knowledge. His Maker 
has made him capable of learning this. Before he knows his 
origin and destiny, he knows that he is to die. Then comes 
that most urgent and solemn demand for light that ever pro- 
ceeded, or can proceed, from the profound and anxious brood- 
ings of the human soul. It is stated, with wonderful force and 
beauty, in that incomparable composition, the book of Job: 


“ For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout — 


again, and that the tender branch thereof will not cease ; that, 
through the scent of water, it will bud, and bring forth boughs 
like a plant. But of a man die, shall he live again?” And 
that question nothing but God, and the religion of God, can 


solve. Religion does solve it, and teaches every man that he is_ 


to live again, and that the duties of this life have reverence to 
the life which is to come. And hence, since the introduction of 
Christianity, it has been the duty, as it has been the effort, of 
the great and the good, to sanctify human knowiedge, to bring 
it to the-fount, and to baptize learning into Christianity ; to 
gather up all its productions, its earliest and its latest, its 
blossoms and its fruits, and lay them all upon the altar of 
religion and virtue. 

INFIDEL ARGUMENT.—But this objection to the multitude and 
differences of sects is but the old story, the old infidel argument. 
It is notorious that there are certain great religious truths which 


are admitted and believed by all Christians. All believe in the 


existence of a God. All believe in the immortality of the soul. 
All believe in the responsibility, in another world, for our con- 
duct in this. All believe in the divine authority of the New 
Testament. Dr. Paley says that a single word from the New 
Testament shuts up the mouth of human questioning, and ex- 
cludes all human reasoning. And cannot all these great truths 
be taught to children without their minds being perplexed with 
clashing doctrines and sectarian.controversies ? Most certainly 
they can. 

And, to compare secular with religious matters, what would 
become of the organization of society, what would become 
of man as a social being, in connection with the social 
system, if we applied this mode of reasoning to him in his social 
relations? We have a constitutional government, about the 
powers, and limitations, and uses of which there is a vast amount 
of differences of belief. Your honors have a body of laws, now 
before you, in relation to which differences of opinion, almost 
innumerable, are daily spread before the courts ; in all these we 


see.clashing doctrines and opinions advanced daily, to as great — 


an extent as in the religious world, 


i. 


a 


is 
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MEETING oF First Concress.—At the meeting of the first 
Congress there was a doubt in the minds of many of the pro- 
priety of opening the session with prayer; and the reason as- 
signed was, as here, the great diversity of opinion and religious 
belief. At length Mr. Samuel Adams, with his gray hairs hang- 
ing about his shoulders, and with an impressive venerableness 
now seldom to be met with (I suppose owing to the difference of 
habits), rose in that assembly, and, with the air of a perfect 
Puritan, said that it did not become men, professing to be 
Christian men, who had come together for solemn deliberation 
in the hour of their extremity, to say that there was so wide a 
difference in their religious belief, that they could not, as one 
man, bow the knee in prayer to the Almighty, whose advice and 
assistance they hoped to obtain. Independent as he was, and 
an enemy to all prelacy as he was known to be, he moved that 
the Rev. Mr. Duché, of the Episcopal Church, should address 
the Throne of Grace in prayer. And John Adams, in a letter to 
his wife, says that he never saw a more moving spectacle. Mr. 
Duché read the Episcopal service of the Church of England, and 
then, as if moved by the occasion, he broke out into extempor- 
aneous prayer. And those men, who were then about to resort 
to force to obtain their rights, were moved to tears; and floods 
of tears, Mr. Adams says, ran down the cheeks of the pacific 
Quakers who formed part of that most interesting assembly. 
Depend upon it, where there is aspirit of Christianity, there is 
a spirit which rises above forms, aboye ceremonies, indepen- 
dent of sect or creed, and the controversies of clashing doctrines. 

THOSE WHO VALUE CHRISTIANITY.—Those who really value 
Christianity, and believe in its importance, not only to the 
spiritual welfare of man, but to the safety and prosperity of hu- 
man society, rejoice that in its revelations and its teachings 
there is so much which mounts above controversy, and stands 
on universal acknowledgment. While many things about it are 
disputed or are dark, they still plainly see its foundation, and 
its main pillars; and they behold in it a sacred structure, rising 
up to the heavens. They wish its general principles, and all its 
great truths, to be spread over the whole earth, But those who 
do not value Christianity, nor believe in its importance to society 
or individuals, cavil about sects and schisms, and ring monoto- 
nous changes upon the shallow and so often refuted objections 
founded on alleged variety of discordant creeds and clashing 
doctrines. 

No RELIGION TILL EIGHTEEN.—JVo religion till he ts eighteen ! 
What would be the condition of all our families, of all our chil- 
dren, if religious fathers and religious mothers were to teach 
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their sons and daughters no religious tenets till they were eigh- 
teen? What would become of their morals, their character, 
their purity of heart and life, their hope for time and eternity? 
What would become of all those thousand ties of sweetness, 
benevolence, love, and Christian feeling, that now render our 


young men and young maidens like comely plants growing up © 


by a streamlet’s side ; the graces and the grace of opening man- 
hood, of blossoming womanhood? What would become of all 
that now renders the social circle lovely and beloved? What 
would become of society itself? How could it exist? And is 
that to be considered a charity which strikes at the root of all 
this; which subverts all the excellence and the charms of social 
life ; which tends to destroy the very foundation and framework 
of society, both in its practices and in its opinions; which sub- 
verts the whole decency, the whole morality, as well as the 
whole Christianity and government, of society? No, sir! no, 
sir! 

CHRISTIANITY, PART OF THE LAw OF THE Lanp.—The general 
principles and public. policy are sometimes established by con- 
stitutional provisions, sometimes by legislative enactments, some- 
times by judicial decisions, and sometimes by general con- 
sent. But however they may be established, there is noth- 
ing that we look for with more certainty than this general 
principle, that Christianity is part of the law of the land. 
This was the case among the Puritans of New England, the 
Episcopalians of the Southern States, the Pennsylvania Quakers 
the Baptists, the mass of the followers of Whitefield and Wesley, 
and the Presbyterians; all brought and all adopted this great 
truth, and all have sustained it. And where there is any religi- 
ous sentiment amongst men at all, this sentiment incorporates 
itself with the law. Every thing declares it. The massive 
cathedral of the Catholic; the Episcopalian church, with its 
lofty spire pointing heavenward ; the plain temple of the Quaker; 
the log church of the hardy pioneer of the wilderness; the 
mementoes and memorials around and about us; the consecrated 
graveyards, their tombstones and epitaphs, their silent vaults, 


their mouldering contents ; all attest it. Zhe dead prove it as 


well as the living. The generation that are gone before speak 
to it, and pronounce it from the tomb. We feel it. All, all, 
proclaim that Christianity, general, tolerant Christianity, Chris- 
tianity independent of sects and parties, that Christianity to 
which the sword and the fagot are unknown, general, tolerant 
Christianity, is the law of the land. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND GOVERNMENT. 
[Supreme Court, U. S., Jan. 27, 1848.] 


CERTAIN PRINCIPLES OF PusLic LiserTy.—Now, there are 
certain principles of public liberty, which, though they do not 
exist in all forms of government, exist, nevertheless, to some 
extent in different forms of government. ‘The protection of life 
and property, the Aadecas corpus, trial by jury, the right of open 
trial, these are principles of public liberty existing in their best 
form in the republican institutions of this country, but, to the 
extent mentioned, existing also in the constitution of England. 
Our American liberty, allow me to say, therefore, has an ancestry, 
a pedigree, a history. Our ancestors brought to this continent 
all that was valuable, in their judgment, in the political institu- 
tions of England, and left behind them all that was without 
value, or that was objectionable. During the colonial period 
they were closely connected of course with the colonial system ; 
but they were Englishmen, as well as colonists, and took an in- 
terest in whatever concerned the mother country, especially in 
all great questions of public liberty in that country. 

‘THe PEOPLE, SouRCE or Po.LiticAL Power.—First and chief, 
no man makes a question, that the people are the source of all 
political power. Government is instituted for their good, and 
its members are their agents and servants. 

POWER WITH THE PEOPLE.—The power is with the people; 
but they cannot exercise it in masses ‘or fer capita; they can 
only exercise it by their representatives. The whole system with 
us has been popular from the beginning. 

Now, the basis of this representation is suffrage. The right 
to choose representatives is every man’s part in the exercise of 
sovereign power; to have a voice in it, if he has the proper 
qualifications, is the portion of political power belonging to every 
elector. That is the beginning. That is the mode in which 
power emanates from its source, and gets into the hands of con- 
ventions, legislatures, courts of law, and the chair of the execu- 
tive. It begins in suffrage. Suffrage is the delegation of the 
power of an individual to some agent. ek 

This being so, then follow two other great principles of the 
American system, 

1. The first is, that the right of suffrage shall be guarded, pro- 
tected, and secured against force and against fraud ; and, 

2. The second is, that its exercise shall be prescribed by pre- 
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vious law; its qualifications shall be prescribed by previous 
law; the time and place of its exercise shall be prescribed by 
previous law; the manner of its exercise, under whose super- 
vision (always sworn officers of the law), is to be prescribed. 
And then, again, the results are to be certified to the central 
power by some certain rule, by some known public officers, in 
some clear and definite form, to the end that two things may be 
done: first, that every man entitled to vote may vote ; second, 
that his vote may be sent forward and counted, and so he may 
exercise his part of sovereignty, in common with his fellow- 
citizens. 

REGULAR ACTION OF PopuLAR PowER.—The regular action of 
popular power, on the other hand, places upon public liberty the 
most beautiful face that ever adorned that angel form. All is 
regular and harmonious in its features, and gentle in its opera- 
tion. The stream of public authority, under American liberty, 
running in this channel, has the strength of the Missouri, while 

its waters are as transparent as those of acrystal lake. It is 
‘powerful for good.. It produces no tumult, no violence, and no 
wrong ; 
** Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o’erflowing, full.’’ 


CONSTITUTIONAL MEANS OF SEcuURITY.—The long-seeing sagac- 
ity of our fathers enables us to know equally well where we are, 
when we hear the voices of tumultuary assemblies, and see the 
turbulence created by numbers meeting and acting without the 
restraints of law; and has most wisely provided constitutional 
means of escape and security. When the established authority 
of government is openly contemned ; when no deference is paid 
to the regular and authentic declarations of the public will; when 
assembled masses put themselves above the law, and, calling 
themselves the people, attempt by force to seize on the govern- 
ment; when the social and political order of the state is thus 
threatened with overthrow, and the spray of the waves of violent 
popular commotion lashes the stars, our political pilots may well 
cry out: 

“ Nimirum hee illa Charybdis ! ” 


The prudence of the country, the sober wisdom of the people, 
has thus far enabled us to carry this Constitution, and all our 
constitutions, through the perils which have surrounded them, 
without running upon the rocks on one side, or being swallowed 
up in the eddying whirlpools of the other. And_I fervently hope 
that this signal happiness and good fortune will continue, and 
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that our children after us will exercise a similar prudence, and 
wisdom, and justice ; and that, under the Divine blessing, our 
system of free government may continue to go on, with equal 
prosperity, to the end of time. 


EXCESSES AT NEW ORLEANS. 
[WVov. 7, 1851.] 


THE assembling of mobs happens in all countries; popular 
violences occasionally break out everywhere, setting law at de- 
fiance, trampling on the rights of citizens and private men, and 
sometimes on those of public officers, and the agents of foreign 
governments, especially entitled to protection. In these cases 
the public faith and national honor require, not only that such 
outrages should be disavowed, but also that the perpetrators of 
them should be punished wherever it is possible to bring them 
to justice: and, further, that full satisfaction should be made, 
in cases in which a duty to that effect rests with the govern- 
ment, according to the general principles of law, public faith, 
and the obligation of treaties. 


THE CASE OF THRASHER. 
[Dec. 1851.] 


Every foreigner born, residing ina country, owes to that coun- 
try allegiance and obedience to its laws so long as he remains in 
it, as a duty imposed upon him by the mere fact of his residence, 
and the temporary protection which he enjoys, and is as much 
bound to obey its laws as native subjects or citizens. ; 


To the Rev. Louis Dwight, Secretary of the Prison Discipline 
Society. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR Dept.—You ask, what I think of imprison- 
ment for debt in any case, where there is no evidence of fraud. 
Certainly I am of opinion that there should be no imprisonment 
for debt, either in contracting the debt or in omitting to pay it. 
But then it seems to me, that, when a man does not fulfil a law- 
ful promise, he ought to show his inability, and to show also that 
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his own conduct has been fair and honest. He ought not to be 
allowed merely to say he cannot pay, and then to call on the 
creditor. to prove that his inability is pretended or fraudulent. 
He ought to show why he does not and cannot fulfil his con- 
tract, and to give reasonable evidence that he has not acted 
fraudulently ; and, this being done, his person ought to be held 
no longer. In the first place, the creditor is entitled to the oath 
of his debtor, and, in the next place, to satisfactory explanation 
of any suspicious circumstances. 

You are pleased to ask, whether, in my judgment, Christians 
can, with a good conscience, imprison, either other Christians, or 
infidels. He would be very little of a Christian, I think, who 
should make a difference, in such a case, and be willing to use 
a degree of severity towards Jew or Greek which he would not 
use towards one of his own faith, 


TO HIS POLITICAL FRIENDS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


THE OFFICE OF PRESIDENT.—The office of President is an of- 
fice, the importance of which cannot be too highly estimated. He 
who fills it necessarily exercises a great influence, not only on all 
the domestic interests of the country, on its foreign relations, 
and the support of its honor and character among the nations of 
the earth, but on that which is of the very highest import to the 
happiness of the people, the maintenance of the Constitution 
pun and the prosperous continuance of the government un- 

er it, 

THE CONSTITUTION, MADE FOR Goop oF Country.—The Con- 
stitution was made for the good of the country; this the people 
know. Its faithful administration promotes that good; this the 
people know. The people will themselves defend it against all 
foreign powers, and all open force, and they will rightfully hold 
to a just and solemn account those to whom they may commit it, 
and in whose hands it shall be found to be shorn of a single beam 
of its honor, or deprived of a particle of its capacity for useful- 
ness. It was made for an honest people, and they expect it to be 
honestly administered. 
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TO CITIZENS OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


STEADINESS oF PRINCIPLE.—Firmness, steadiness of principle, 
a just moderation, and unconquerable perseverance, are the 
virtues the practice of which is most likely to correct whatever 
is wrong in the constitution of the social system. 


TO CITIZENS ON THE KENNEBEC RIVER. 


Love oF THE Unrion.—Wherever there is a truly American 
heart, the love of the Union is entwined with its inmost fibres. 
It is our duty to encourage and applaud this popular feeling ; to 
respect it ourselves, and to take care that, by no denial of justice, 
by no unnecessary discussion of exciting but abstract questions, 
by no threat or menace /0 interfere with what does not belong to us, 
we weaken that attachment to the Union which is so indispen- 
sable to the happiness of all.) 


TO HIS NEW HAMPSHIRE NEIGHBORS. 


THE CONSTITUTION, DEFENCE or.—Who then would undermine 
this Union? Who would raise his hand against this Constitution ? 
Who would scoff at those political and social blessings which 
Providence has never before seen fit to vouchsafe, in such abun- 
dance, to any community of men? Self-love, our hopes for the 
future, national pride, and gratitude to God, all conspire to 
prompt us to embrace these institutions of our native land with 
all the affections of our hearts, and to defend them with all the 
strength of our hands. In a critical hour, and not without some 
personal hazard, I have discharged my duty, and freed my con- 
science, to its very depth, in public efforts to maintain them, lim- 
ited only by the measure of my ability. And since these efforts 
are regarded as having contributed something to the adjustment 
of dangerous controversies, and to the establishment of peace 
and harmony among fellow-citizens and brothers, I desire no 
reward but the cheering voices of good men and the approbation 
of my own conscience. 
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TO CITIZENS OF STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


CONSCIENCE IN Opposition To Law.—No man is at liberty to 
set up, or affect to set up, his own conscience as above the law, 
in a matter which respects the rights of others, and the oblig- 
ations, civil, social and political, due to others from him. Such 
a pretence saps the foundation of all government, and is of itself 
a perfect absurdity ; and while all are bound to yield obedience 
the laws, wise and well-disposed citizens will forbear from re- 
newing past agitation, and rekindling the flames of useless and 
dangerous controversy. 


TO CITIZENS OF WESTCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


Tue BrrTHDAy OF WASHINGTON.—Citizens of Westchester! 
Citizens of the State of New York! The voices of your own 
illustrious dead cry to you from the ground. They who are in 
their graves beseech you, as you respect their names and mem- 
ories, as you love liberty, as you value your own happiness, as 
you regard the hopes of your children, to hold on with unflinch- 


ing firmness to the Constitution and to the union of the States; . 


and, as if with lips still. living, they conjure you, in tones of in- 
dignation, to reject all such ideas as that disobedience to the 


laws is the path of patriotism, or treason to your country duty 


to God. 

To THe New York CoMMITTEE.—GENTLEMEN, the character 
of Washington is among the most cherished contemplations of 
my life. It isa fixed star in the firmament of great names, shin- 
ing without twinkling or obscuration, with clear, steady, ben- 
eficent light. It is associated and blended with all our reflec- 
tions on those things which are near and dear tous. If we think 
of the independence of our country, we think of him whose efforts 
were so prominent in achieving it ; if we think of the Constitution 
which is over us, we think of him who did so much to establish 
it, and whose administration of its powers is acknowledged to be 
a model for his successors. If we think of glory in the field, of 
wisdom in the cabinet, of the purest patriotism, of the highest 
integrity, public and private, of morals without a stain, of religious 
feelings without intolerance and without extravagance, the august 


figure of Washington presents itself as the personation of all 
these ideas, 
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It is wise and patriotic, therefore, that you commemorate your 
love of country, strengthen your resolution to maintain the Con- 
stitution, the Union, and the laws, by uniting to celebrate the 
anniversary of the birth of the great Father of his Country. You 
do well to call to memory his services, to revive in your own 
bosoms his love of liberty and order, and to draw in patriotic 
inspirations from his principles and his example. For these prin- 
ciples and this example, there will be found respect and admir- 
ation everywhere, where there is a true love for the institutions 
of the country. And every American may well doubt the pat- 
riotism of his own heart, when he finds that in that heart ven- 
eration for Washington begins to be languishing and dying away. 

Gentlemen, the path of duty before you, and before me, is 
plain and broad; it is to do our duty and our whole duty, thor- 
oughly and fearlessly ; it is to embrace the free institutions of 
our country; and to hold them up, with all our might, as if it 
were our last struggle upon earth. And then, if the blood of 
civil war shall flow, it will not stain our garments. If disgrace- 
ful outrages, gaining strength by indulgence and temporary suc- 
cess, shall proceed from stage to stage, till they destroy the lives 
of men, women, and children, pull down and demolish the temples 
of justice, and even wrap cities in flames, you and I, and our 
character and memory, both now and with posterity, will at least 
escape the consuming conflagration of reproach. 

I am, Gentlemen, your much obliged servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 


INVITATION TO GEORGIA. 


ADHERENCE TO THE ConstTITUTION.—Hold on, my friends, to 
the Constitution of your country, and the government established 
under it. Leave evils which exist in some parts of the country, 
but which are beyond your control, to the all-wise direction of 
an overruling Providence. Perform those duties which are pres- 
ent, plain and positive. Respect the laws of your country, up- 
hold our American institutions as far as you are able, consult the 
chart and the compass, keep an eye on the sun by day, and on 
the constellations, both of the South and the North, by night; 
and, always feeling and acting as if our united constitutional 
American liberty were in some degree committed to your charge, 
keep her, so far as it depends on you, clear of the breakers. 
Whatever latitudes you traverse, on whatever distant billows you 
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are tossed, let your country retain her hold on your affections. 
Keep her in your hearts, and let your carol to her ever be,— 


“ Lashed to the helm, 
Should seas o’erwhelm, 
V’ll think on thee.”’ 


I am, my friends, with sincere regard, your obliged fellow- 
citizen, and obedient servant, 


q 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


TO MARK A. COOPER, MACON, GEORGIA. 


MEN MORE IMPORTANT THAN THINGS.—Men are more impor- 
tant than things. 

My prayer to Heaven is, that, in the midst of all this “ variety ” 
pervading the several States, “order” may still be preserved 
among them all; and that the Constitution of this country, the 
main foundation on which this “ order” rests, may be always 
loved and venerated by all, and continue forever as the greatest 
civil blessing for us and our posterity. 
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Adams and Jefferson, deaths of, 32 
Speech in favor of Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 37 
Agriculture ofsEngland, 64 
Albany, speech to the young men of, 95 
Allied powers, protest against doctrines of, 107 
American Cause, true, 70 
empire, fabric of, 133 
merchant vessels, protection of, 180 
mind, the, 93 
people well schooled, 139 
Americans, all, the great sentiment, 93 
Ancestors, association with our, rr 
government, how established, 18 
Ancestry, regard for, rz 
Architecture, 43 
Association, local, power of, 78 


Bank, advantage to the Treasury, 129 
charter, continuance of, 140 
commonwealth, Boston, 160 
history of, 140 
national, 128-153 
related to the poor, 140 
of the U. S., 128 
of U. S. against Wm. D. Primrose, 209 

Banking system, dangers of, 157 
what is, 209 

Bankrupt Law, duty with regard to, 175 

ey Act, the, 173 
Uniform system of 173,177 

Blessings transmitted, 20 

Boston, the City of, 63 
Mechanics’ Institution, Speech before 

the, 43 

Bunker Hill Monument, 20 
completion of 27 
purport of, 21 


Calhoun. reply to, 170 
tribute to, 191 
Capitol, addition to the, 99 
“ Carpe diem,’’—84 
Change, two causes which prevent, 65 
Christian ministry 210 
Christianity, Institution of Instruction disown- 
ing, 211 
part of law of the land, 214 
those who value, 213 
Clergymen, body of, 210 
Coalition, the, 116 
Coal, reduction of the duty on, 153 
Colonists, Americans, felicity of, 28 
Commerce, credit, and confidence, 205 
Government bound to regulate, 161 
National, 179 


Commerce, not gambling, 108 
power of Congress to regulate, 204 
power to regulate, 155 
uniform system of, 204 
unit of, 95 
Commercial regulation, unity of, 167 
Community, a well employed, 172 
one portion not to flourish at the 
pense of the other, 78 
Compromise Bill, the, 192,195 
measure, the, 194 
Confidence, 140 
in men, unconstitutional, 57 
Congress; meeting of first, 213 | 
no power over Institutions 
South, 70 
not free, 195 
Conscience in apposition to Law, 220 
Consolidation, 115 
Constitution, adherence to, 221 
and the Union, 98,186 
defence of, 134,219 
definition of the, 129 
fidelity to the, 54 
framed for the Union, 76 
gratitude for, 77 
made for good of country, 218 
not a compact, 129 
of Massachusetts, ro4 
of the country, the, 58 
of the U. S., 97 
submission to restraints of, 57 
the National, 123 
to accomplish great political object, 205 
wholly for it, 59 
Convention at Valley Forge, 78 
National Republican, at Worcester, 53 
Whig, at Philadelphia, 77 
Cooper, Mark A, 222 
Country, example of our, 25 
in contest, 25 
needs settled policy, 77 
one, Constitution one, Destiny one, 60 
our, on commanding ground, 46 : 
Credit, Commercial, 140 7 
false, 177 
system, the, 162 
Crime, destroying of, 208 
Currencies, two, paper and specie, 158 
Currency, Congress bound to secure good, 63 
duty of Congress with regard to, 156 
aniy of government,155, 156 
exclusive metallic, 164 
nationality of, 63 
of the country, 128 
the, 156 
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Dartmouth College Case, the, 199 
Dead, Tribute to the Illustrious, 39 
Debt, imprisonment for, 173-217 
Debtor and Creditor, 178 

benefit of 178 
Deposits, removal of the, 135 
Destiny and Mission assigned us, 91 

_ Our, to exhibit good government, 89 

Differences, Recurrence to local, &c., 69 
Dinner at Buffalo, 94 

at Faneuil Hall, 42-63 

_ of the Charleston Bar, 82 

Dinner, public, at New York, 45 

public, at Philadelphia, 8+ 
Doctrines of Allied Powers, protest against, 107 
Doctrine which most threatens our standing, 68 
Domestic Industry, 56 
Duties which have devolved upon us, 40 
Duty, discharge of, 208 

_ performed, 95 

Dwight, Rev. Louis, 217 


Economy, true, 172 
Embargo Law, the, 122 
Employment, 172 
cause of prosperity, 182 
tp maa encouragement and protection 
of, 56 


England, agriculture of, 64 

Enterprises, checking current of events. 
Era, extraordinary, 85 

Executive Power, rescue liberty from, 144 
Expunging Resolution, protest against, 15 


Fathers, our, Religious sentiment of, 9t 
our, resolution, patience and faith, 91 

Festival of the Sons of New Hampshire, 59 

Finances of the nation, 62 

Foot’s Resolution, first speech on, 115 
second speech on, 116 

Fortification Bill, on loss of, 1835, 148 

Freedom always presumed, 184 


Georgia, invitation to, 221 
Gibbon and Ogden, the case of, 204 
Government a mere agency, 155 
an agency for good, 147 
Ancestors, how established, 18 
elements of the American system of, 29 
established at a fearful period, 76 
for the public utility, 156 ; 
its influence on morals, 71 
its power and duty, 132 
judicial branch of, 109 
of limited powers, 123 
our destiny to exhibit good, 89 
popular, our, 56 
reservation of, 45 
ress, a, 69 
Republican form, 17 
Rhode Island, 215 
Governments, arbitrary, 183 
free, 143 
popular, 134 
success of popular, 79 ; ah: 
to be administrated on wide princi- 
ples, 42 
trials of our, 45 ; 
two ways of proceeding, 179 
Greece, revolution in, 106 
Guilt, extraordinary, 208 
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Hamilton and Jay, 45 

Hancock, speech against the declaration of 
independence, 36 

Happiness, the public, 44 

Hatred of poor to the rich, 135 

“ Hermitage, the,” 167 


Independence, anniversary of Declaration, 99 
speech against the declaration of, 36 
speech in favor of the declaration, 37 

Indorsers, abolition of preference to, 179 

Infidel argument, 212 

Institute of Instruction disowning Christi- 

anity, 211 ‘ 

Intellectual want, the earliest, 211 


Jackson and Washington, tribute to, ror 
Judge, religious responsibility of, 104 
Judgment, importance of just, 202 
_ ,private right of, 92 
Judicial branch of government, 109 
__,Power, 45 
Judiciary, independence of, 105 
_ the, 109 
Justice, administration, of the great end of 
society, 83 
the great interest of man, 80 
upright administration of, 105 
Kennistons, defense of the, 198 
Kennebec River, citizens on the, 219 
Knowledge, 163 
Knowledge, the great sun, 25 
Labor and competition, 171 
free, 155 
manual, 108 
the producing cause, 137 
Laboring Sonnets, interest of a, 182 
Ladies of Richmond, remarks to, 71 
Lafayette, Address to, 24 
Land a theatre for labor, 94 
Lands, public, disposition of, 115 
Law, Criminal, 208 
honorable profession of, 84 
of the land, a supreme, 133 
submission to, 122 
the, 82 
unconstitutional, the, 123 


League between Sovereign Powers, 130 
Legislature, power of, 199 
Liberty, 100 
American defence of, 129 
and Union, 124 
and Union, fresh air of, 190 
cause of civil and religious, 106 
contest to rescue, 144 ‘ 
fire of, and sword of Patriotism, 89 
of the United States, 87 
public, certain principles of, 215 
quantity of, 69 
the creature of Law, 83 
Louisville Canal the, 150 


Man an intellectual being, rox 

a public, 73 , 

a religious being, ror 

none excused from exerting power, 79 
Man’s distinction, his intellect, 43 
Manhood, Early, 95 
Mankind, great mass of, 64 
Man-worship, 148, 
Marshfield, speech at, 86 
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Mason, Jeremiah, 88 
mind of, 88 
Massachusetts, r21 
constitution of, 104 
Mass meeting at Albany, 76 
at Saratoga, 65 
Mayflower, importance of the voyage of, 93 
e, 28 
Mécanique politique, 209 
Men more important than things, 222 
public, 165 
Mercantile classes, the, 73 
Mexican treaty, 86 
\ War, objects of the, 183 
Military service, 104 
Money, public interference with, 138 
Moral causes, 106 
Morals, influence of government in, 71 
promulgation of sound, 71 
Movements, sudden, 165 


Nation subject to Moral Responsibility, 64 
Newburyport, Mass. Citizens of, 219 
New England—common school system of, 62 
first settlement of, 11 
New Hampshire neighbors, to his, 219 
to his political friends, 218 
New Orleans, excesses at, 217 
New York Committee to the, 220 
speech at a public dinner, 45 
North and South, accusations of, 196 
Northeastern boundary, 181 
Northern R. R. opening of, 85 
Nullification, 131 
practical, 131 


Obligation of New World to the Old, 29 
Obligation of the Old World to the New, 29 
* Officer, public, acts of a, 201 
Ogden and Saunders, case of, 205 
One Country, one Constitution, one Destiny, 


to) 

Opinion and Conscience free, 56 
inconsistencies of, 182 
one’s own, 138 

Oregon, 179 


Panama Mission, the, 110 
Past, pride in the history of, 8r 
Patriotism, fire of Liberty and sword of, 89 
Payment, one mode by the U. S., 160 
one uniform medium, 206 
People, free, first object of, 143 
“ power with the, 215 
Pilgrim Fathers, homage for, 12 
festival at New York, 1850,91 
at home in their country, 16 
Landing of, 1 
Plymouth, Landing at, 74 
Policy, country needs settled, 77 
Political economy, 16 
eminence and ae fades away, 88 
parties, 11 
parties, existence of, 78 
partisans, 183 
power, the people the source of, 215 
prosperity of the country, 51 
science among the Greeks, 15 
Poor, the true protection of, 154 
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Power, appointing and removing, 145 
for general benefit, 113 
Popular, regular action of, 216 
unlimited to grant office, 146 
Prescott, Judge James, defence of, 200 
President, a patriot, 96 
the office of, 218 
Presidential protest, the, 143 
Press, a free, 53 
a government, 69 : 
Primrose, Wm. D., Bank of U.S. against, 209 
Principles, brethren of the same, 77 ~ 
steadiness of, 219 
truth to, 148 
Progress during the first century, 17 ’ 
Property, right of individuals to use their 
own, 199 
Prosperity, employment cause of, 182 
political, of the country, 51 
Protection, general effects of, 171 
reasonable, 171 
Public concerns, 142 
lands, payment in gold and silver, 149 


Qualifications for office, 104 
Quincy, Josiah, 34 


Races, the supremacy of, 75 
Reception at Bangor, 57 

at Boston, 73 

at Buffalo, 55, 95 

at Columbia, 84 

at Madison, 62 

at New York. 60 

at Pittsburgh, 56 

at Savannah, 85 

at Wheeling, 62 
Recollections, hopes, and duties, 3 
Religion, no, till eighteen, 213 

the motive of the first settlers, 14 

toleration in, 91 
Representation, apportionment of, 126 

rule of apportionment, 127 
Repudiation, 73 
Responsibility, religious, 104 
Revenue, common, 119 

surplus, fourth payment of, 155 
Revolutionary heroes, departed, 23 

officers, 113 

struggle, 17 


Revolution, venerable men of, 22 


what is it, 130 
Rhode Island government, 215 
Rights, Equal, 90 

of the people of the U. S. 67 

under sanction of national law, 
Royal Agricultural Society, 64 


School, Common, system of New England, 62 
Secede, State must prove right to, 130 
Secession, 188 
Security, constitutional, means of, 216 
Senate, Webster’s place in, 121 
Sentiments influenced by associations, 48 
Settlements of this country, 16 
Slavery 187 
exclusion of 188 
exclusion of, from the Territories, 184 
not in Constitution, 188 
opposition to, 184 
Slave Trade, African, 19 
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Social Intercourse, 62 
Society, Royal Agricultural, 64 
Sons of New Hampshire, Festival of, 89 
South American Independence, 110 
rty, 112 
South, Congress no power over the institu- 
tions of the, 70 
Spain, revolution of, rrr 
Specie Circular the, 151 
Speech, the value of, 35 
States permanent, 196 
Staunton, Va., citizens of, 220 
Story, Justice, character of, So 
Story, Justice, funeral of, So 
Sub-Treasury, 161,162 
Supreme Court, U. S. 85 
Systems, Human, social and political, 65 


Tariff Policy, 171 

Question, the, 55 

the, 108,119,182 
Taylor, death of Gen : 193 

Tribute to Gen. 104 
Testimony suppressed, 201 
Thrasher, the case of 217 
Treasury Note Bill, the, 172 
Truth is truth, 20f 
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Union, in no danger, from open attacks, 46 
ove for, 219 
_ the spirit of, 168 
Universe, Material, perpetual study, 43 
Usurpation, charges of, 168 


Van Buren, as Minister to England 125 
Vase, presentation of a, 58 

Veterans, *emnant of well fought fields, 23 
Virginia, tribute to, 167 


Wall Street, speech in, 68 
Wars, just, 188 
Washington and Jackson, tribute to, rox 
birthday of, 220 
character of, 30, 48 
defence of the treaty of, 180 
extraordinary fortune of, 49 
admonition, 51 
the measures of, 50 
Webster’s place in the senate, 121 
Westchester, N. Y., citizens of, 220 
Whig convention at Philadelphia, 77 
at Richmond, 69 
Principles and Purposes, 6¢ 
of New York, 6r 
White, Capt. Jos.» Murder of, 207 
Words, things, 130 
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